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PREFACE 

-^ 

^    No  one  who  has  had  any  experience  can  fail  to  have 

V  been  struck  by  the  difficulty  which  the  average  reader 
finds  in  estabHshing  a  proper  connection  between  the 

^  events  of  European  and  of  British  History.    From  the 

—  very  beginning  history  is  presented  to  him  in  two 

~  water-tight  compartments.     His  first  book  tells  him 

V  about  Britain,  or  at  least  about  England  ;    but  with 

-o  little  enough  space  at  its  disposal  even  for  this  task 

V  it  naturally  refrains  from  mentioning  events  on  the 
^  Continent  except  when  some  reference  to  them  is 
\  absolutely   necessary.     His   second   book  deals  with 

^^  Europe,  but  takes  for  granted  an  existing  knowledge 
of  British  History  on  the  part  of  its  readers,  and 
practically  omits  Britain  altogether. 

As  a  result  the  reader  too  often  thinks  of  Britain 
wj   as  a  country  which  had  little  or  no  part  in  the  life  of 
•o   Europe,  and  judging  unconsciously  from  the  size  of 
his   books  assumes   that   Britain  was  about  as  im- 
portant as  all  the  rest  of  Europe  put  together.     He 
reads  of  the  Norman  Conquest,   but  fails  to  grasp 
^  that  the  invasion  of  England  was  only  one  of  many 
J^  enterprises   which   the   Normans   carried   out   in   the 
eleventh   century.     He   studies   the   development   of 
the  reformation  in  Britain,  but  only  dimly  compre- 
hends that  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  reformation 
going  on  in  Europe,  of  which  the  British  reformation 
was  only  a  somewhat  isolated  part.     He  appreciates 
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the  importance  in  English  history  of  the  '  Glorious 
Revolution,'  but  fails  to  understand  the  influence 
exerted  on  the  fortunes  of  Europe  by  the  substitution 
of  William  III.  for  James  II. 

To  bring  out  this  connection  between  Britain  and 
Europe  is  the  object  of  the  present  volume.  The 
subject  has  been  approached  from  the  British  rather 
than  the  European  standpoint.  The  volume,  that 
is  to  say,  is  a  history  of  Britain,  not  a  history  of 
Europe.  But  it  deals  with  the  history  of  Britain 
only  in  so  far  as  that  history  affected  or  was  affected 
by  the  history  of  Europe.  Thus,  many  events  which 
quite  properly  bulk  largely  in  books  of  British  his- 
tory are  only  cursorily  mentioned  or  are  omitted 
altogether. 

Even  after  the  adoption  of  a  most  rigorous  policy 
of  exclusion,  however,  the  task  of  dealing  with  such 
a  subject  in  the  short  compass  of  some  three  hundred 
pages  has  proved  no  easy  one.  With  so  much  both 
of  European  and  of  British  history  to  cover  it  has 
been  possible  to  deal  only  with  the  most  important 
developments,  and  much  that  might  have  been 
included  has  been  regretfully  left  out.  Partly  for 
that  reason  the  chronological  order  has  been  aban- 
doned, and  each  chapter  is  intended  to  deal  with  one 
main  movement  in  its  European  and  its  British  aspect. 
In  consequence  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
append  a  brief  Chronological  Index,  by  which  the 
sequence  of  events,  where  movements  overlap,  can 
be  more  readily  traced.  Many  events,  it  will  be 
found,  such  as  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  or  the 
American  Revolution,  are  prominent  in  more  than 
one  connection,  and  it  is  hoped  the  Index  may  be 
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useful  in  enabling  the  different  aspects  of  these  events 
to  be  grouped  together. 

With  the  object  of  elucidating  the  text,  as  large 
a  selection  of  maps  as  possible  has  been  included  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  no 
book  of  this  size  could  contain  all  the  maps  required 
to  illustrate  the  British  and  European  developments 
with  which  it  deals,  and  that  reference  to  a  good 
historical  atlas  is  always  desirable. 

A.  B. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Thousands   of   years   before   the   dawn   of   history, 
geologists  tell  us,  the  British  Isles  formed  part  of  the 
continent    of    Euroi)e.      Across    a    broad 
plain  which  is  now  the  North  Sea  flowed    Bntain 
an    immensely    greater    Rliine,    receiving    ]""i^^ 
in  its  course  the  tributary  waters  of  the    Continent. 
Thames,    the    Humber,    and    the    Forth; 
while   down   the   narrower   valley   now   forming   the 
English   Channel   poured  the  united   volume   of  the 
Somme,  the  Seine,  and  the  rivers  of  the  south  coast 
of  England.     With  the  melting  of  the  ice  which  once 
covered  all  northern  Europe  the  water  flowed  in  over 
the  North  Sea,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  English  Channel; 
and    the    British    Isles,    in    their   main   geographical 
outline,  became  much  the  same  as  they  are  to-day. 
But  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  country  remained 
unaffected,   and   still   point   to   the   time   before   the 
separation  had  been  made. 

Chief  of  these  characteristics  is  the  strong  contrast, 
apparent  all  through  the  history  of  Britain,  between 
the  level  and  well- watered  south-east  and 
the   mountainous  and  barren   north-west,    contrast  of 
NaturaUy  the  south-eastern  districts,  lying    '^vt''"'^ 
in   the  neighbourhood   o;    the  great   river    north-west. 
valleys    of    prehistoric    times,    were    flat, 
low-lying,     and     fertile;      while     the     north-western 
districts,    representing   the   ancient    watershed,    were 

II 
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rugged  and  inhospitable.  Thus  until  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  home  of  civilisation  and  the 
centre  of  population  and  wealth  in  Britain  was  the 
south-east,  while  the  north-west  remained  thinly 
peopled,  backward,  and  poor.  During  this  period 
the  history  of  Britain  is  mainly  the  history  of  south- 
eastern England,  which  takes  the  lead,  as  far  as  the 
British  Isles  are  concerned,  in  practically  all  the 
great  movements  of  the  time.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  this  contrast  was  almost 
obliterated  by  the  Industrial  Revolution,  by  the 
extended  use  of  the  coal  and  iron  found  in  the  more 
barren  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  the  development 
of  important  manufacturing  centres  in  the  north-west. 
But  until  then  the  contrast  remained  a  factor  of 
primary  importance  in  British  history. 

Scarcely  less  significant  as  a  relic  of  their  former 
union  is  the  very  close  geographical  connection 
existing  between  Britain  and  the  neigh- 
Continned  bouring  Continental  coast.  Britain  and 
^withthe'^  north-western  Europe  still  face  each  other 
Continent.  across  the  valley  that  used  to  lie  between. 
Their  largest  and  most  navigable  rivers 
still  flow  to  meet,  as  they  did  when  they  were  all 
tributaries  of  the  same  great  streams.  Their  best 
harbours  and  their  flattest  and  most  fertile  lands  lie 
nearest  to  each  other,  their  mountainous  and  most 
inhospitable  regions  farthest  away.  Britain  has  her 
back  to  the  Atlantic;  northern  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  have  their  backs  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  Britain  and  north-western  Europe,  throughout 
their  history,  have  been  countries  which  could  be 
easily  entered    from  each  other  for   purposes  either 
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of  war  or  of  trade.    Again   and  again  the  Continent 
has  attracted  invading  expeditions  from  the  Inlands, 
which  have  often  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing lasting   political  connections  between    Britain. 
Britain    and     other    communities    across 
the     Channel.       In     the     same    way     south-eastern 
Britain   has   always   lain   pecuUaily   open   to   attack 
from  the  Continent,  and  from  the  earliest  times  has 
attracted  invaders  and  immigrants  of  all  races.    Celts, 
Romans,   Angles,   Saxons,   Danes,  and  Normans  one 
after  another  found  Britain  a  country  easy  of  invasion, 
and  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point  easy  of  conquest. 

For  most  of  the  invaders,  however,  the  complete 
conquest  of  Britain  proved  an  impossible  task.     The 
rugged  north  and  west  provided  a  refuge 
for  the  earlier  inhabitants  in  which  they    TheBntish 

.     .       a  vixxed 

could  defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  race. 
foes.  Thus  none  of  the  races  that  settled 
in  Britain  has  been  exterminated  by  the  later 
arrivals,  and  the  British  people  of  to-day  are  a  mix- 
ture of  all  the  races  that  have  ever  set  foot  upon 
our  shores.  From  this  perhaps  are  derived  the  best 
qualities  of  the  British  nation,  for  by  constant  inter- 
course these  various  peoples  have  assisted  in  each 
other's  development,  and  the  modern  Briton  has 
inherited  characteristics  from  them  all. 

Nevertheless,   the  separation   of   Britain   from   the 
Continent,  so  prized  in  later  ages  as  the 
foundation  of  her  independent  nationhood,    isolation 
has   not   been  without   its  disadvantages,    ^^opean 
Britain   in   early  days  was   far  from  the    civilisation. 
main    centres    of    civilisation    in    Europe, 
and   the  interposition   of  the  Channel  tended  to  cut 
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her  off  still  more.  Civilisation,  it  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  can  originate  only  in  comparatively 
warm  lands,  where  nature  provides  for  the  wants  of 
man  in  such  abundance  as  to  leave  him  some  leisure 
for  improvement  after  satisfying  his  immediate  material 
needs.  Thus  the  civilisation  of  Europe,  coming  from 
the  warm  and  fertile  countries  of  south-western  Asia, 
spread  gradually  westwards  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  was  slow  to  penetrate  into  the 
more  barren  and  gloomy  north  and  east.  Until  the 
fifteenth  century  the  known  world  comprised  little 
more  than  southern  Europe,  eastern  Asia,  and  northern 
Africa.  The  Mediterranean,  as  the  word  itself  implies, 
was  the  centre  round  which  all  countries  of  any 
importance  clustered,  and  provided  a  highway  by 
means  of  which  they  could  exchange  their  commerce 
and  ideas  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

From  the  benefits  of  this  intercourse  Britain,  the 
Scandinavian  lands,  and  even  northern  France  and 

Germany  were  largely  excluded.  They 
First  formed  the  fringes  of  the  civilised  world, 

^Brithh^  and  were  always  in  danger  of  losing  touch 
history.  with   the   march   of   progress.     Especially 

was  this  true  of  Britain  and  the  Scandin- 
avian countries,  which  were  separated  by  water  from 
cultured  Europe,  and  tended  every  now  and  then  to 
fall  into  a  condition  of  complete  isolation.  During 
the  first  period  of  its  history,  until  the  discovery  of 
America  in  1492,  Britain  was  a  backward  country, 
always  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  great 
movements  of  the  day,  and  always  in  grave 
danger  of  being  completely  unaffected  by  these 
movements. 
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The  result  of  the  geographical  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth    and    sixteenth    centuries    was    to    extend 
immensely  the  area  of  the  known  world,    ^^^^^^^ 
and  to  deprive  the  :Mediterranean  of  its   plr°od. 
favoured  position  as  the  centre  of  civilisa- 
tion.    More  and  more  the  Atlantic  came  to  rival  the 
Mediterranean,   and  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic,    with   much   vaster   opportunities    open    to 
them  than  were  open  to  the  Mediterranean  powers, 
began  to  take  the  lead  m  the  affairs  of  Europe.^ 

Among  these  Atlantic  powers  themselves  a  bitter 
struggle  for  supremacy  commenced,  which  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  1815.  This 
struggle  forms  the  chief  feature  of  the  second  period 
of  British  history,  during  which  Britain,  no  longer 
in  danger  of  isolation  from  the  main  currents  of 
European  development,  was  gradually  working  her 
way  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  The  close  of  the  period  saw  her  indisputably 
the  chief  commercial  and  colonial  power  in  existence, 
with  her  prestige  as  a  result  of  the  last  struggle  second 
to  none. 

This  position  Britain  has  proved  able  to  maintain 
all   through  the  third  period  of  her  history,   which 
extends  from  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars   to   the   present    day.      During   the    J/^^ol 
nineteenth    century    her    commercial    and 
colonial  empire  steadily  increased  until  now  it  extends 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe;   and  of  that  vast  empire 
Britain    herself    remains    the    political,    social,    and 
commercial  head.    At  the  same  time  the  astoundingly 
rapid  development  of  America,  and  especially  of  the 
United  States,  has  made  the  North  Atlantic  almost 
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the  successor  of  the  Mediterranean  as  the  highway 
linking  up  the  civilised  nations  of  modern  times; 
and  of  the  North  Atlantic,  Britain,  lying  between 
America  and  Europe,  at  the  heart  of  the  great  trade 
routes  connecting  them,  is  itself  the  natural  centre. 
Like  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Britain  in  modern 
times  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  centre  of  the 
world. 


PERIOD   I— TO   1492 
A   BACKWARD   PEOPLE 

CHAPTER  I 

ROMAN    BRITAIN 

Of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  very 

little   is  known.      Archaeologists   tell   us   of  a   short, 

dark   race,   with   long-shaped   skulls,   who 

were  conquered  and  absorbed  by  a  taller    Pyimitive 

and  more  civilised  race  with  round-shaped    Britain. 

skulls.    But  who  exactly  these  peoples  were, 

or  when  they  came  to  Britain,  or  what  connection 

they   had  with  similar   peoples  who  existed  on  the 

Continent,  cannot  be  determined. 

The  real  history  of  Britain  begins  with  the  coming 
of  the  Celts,  the  first  race  of  Aryan  invaders  whose 
westward  migration  brought  them  as  far 
as  our  shores.  Pressed  on  from  behind  J/thl^ceitf 
by  the  Teutons,  who  were  moving  in  the 
same  direction,  they  gradually  overran  the  whole 
of  Europe  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Alps,  and  in  three  successive  waves  invaded  and 
occupied  the  British  Isles.  In  the  time  of  Caesar, 
Ireland,  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  were  in  possession  of  the  first-comers, 
the  Goidcls  or  Gaels.     All  the  rest  of  Britain  was 

B.Jk.l'.  17  B 
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occupied  by  the  second  wave  of  invaders,  the  Brythons, 
with  the  exception  of  the  south-eastern  corner,  where 
the  last-comers,  the  Belgae,  had  recently  established 
themselves. 

All  these  Celtic  races  in  Britain  had  their  representa- 
tives   on    the    Continent,    and    between   British  and 
continental  Celts  a  surprisingly  close  con- 
Ccnneciion     nection  existed.    Many  British  tribes  were 

W2th  the 

Continent.  offshoots  of  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  not  only 
retained  the  same  name,  but  were  occasion- 
ally subject  to  the  same  niler  as  the  parent  tribe. 
Political  refugees  from  Gaul  or  Britain  frequently 
took  shelter  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
merchants  kept  up  a  constant  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries.  The  lands  bordering  on 
the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  in  fact,  formed  a 
world  by  themselves  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  the 
lands  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  sea 
united  rather  than  divided  the  kindred  peoples  living 
upon  its  shores. 

Thus  the  civilisation  of  Britain  tended  to  resemble 
very  closely  that  of  northern  Gaul.  In  some  ways, 
^.  ...     .        indeed,    the    British    Celts    were    rather 

Civilisation.     ,       ,  i         -i-i  -,       i       •    ,        • 

backward.  Ihey  used  chariots  m  war 
long  after  that  method  of  fighting  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Gauls;  and  they  preserved  the  Celtic 
form  of  worship,  and  maintained  the  influence  of 
the  Druids  or  Celtic  priests,  long  after  these  had 
begun  to  decline  on  the  Continent.  But  the  British 
Celts  were  no  mere  barbarians.  Not  only  did  they 
engage  in  such  agricultural  pursuits  as  corn-growing 
and  cattle-rearing,  but  they  were  craftsmen  as  well, 
expert  workers  in  metal,   and  acquainted  with   the 
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potter's  wheel.  As  traders  they  were  remarkably 
active,  and  they  possessed  a  gold  coinage  of  their 
own  which  circulated  even  on  the  Continent. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul  the 
connection  between  Britain  and  the  Continent  acquired 
a  new  importance.  In  its  earlier  years, 
when  it  was  engaged  in  gradually  absorbing  ^>-ojf^;?  of 
the  Mediterranean  lands,  the  Roman  power  influence. 
had  little  influence  on  Britain;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  press  over  the  Alps  the 
effect  was  felt  across  the  Channel.  During  his  conquest 
of  Gaul,  Caesar  found  his  enemies  assisted  by  British 
'vvarriors  in  nearly  every  campaign;  and  had  the 
opportunity  arisen  he  would  certainly  have  completed 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  subjugation  of  Britain. 
As  it  was,  he  had  only  time  for  two  unimportant  raids 
on  the  island  before  being  summoned  away  by  affairs 
at  home,  and  the  British  tribes  remained  independent 
for  a  century  longer.  During  that  century,  however, 
the  rapid  Romanisation  of  Gaul  resulted  inevitably 
in  a  great  development  of  Roman  influence  in  Britain. 
Roman  merchants  penetrated  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  Roman  imperial  organisation  became  the 
model  on  which  British  rulers  strove  to  reconstruct 
their  petty  kingdoms. 

As  a  result,  when  later  on  the  desirability  of  rounding 
off    their    possessions    in    Gaul    induced    the    Roman 
Emperors  to  make  a  serious  attempt   at 
the  conquest  of  Britain,  the  presence  of    '^con^Z's"" 
many  sympathisers   in   that   island  made 
the   task   an  easy  one.     Five  years  after  tlicir  first 
landing   in    43   a.d.   the    Roman   legions   had   over- 
run all   the  level  and   more  fertile   part  of  Britain; 
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and  before  the  close  of  the  century  the  whole  of 
Britain  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  had  been  sub- 
dued. With  that  the  Romans  were  content.  Ireland 
was  never  attacked.  Northern  Scotland,  in  spite  of 
two  invasions,  was  never  permanently  occupied. 
Even  on  southern  Scotland  the  hold  of  the  Romans 
was  very  uncertain;  and  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
history  the  frontier  of  Roman  Britain  ran  from  the 
Tyne  to  the  Solway,  along  a  line  which  was  marked 
out  and  defended  by  a  huge  wall  of  masonry,  the 
ruins  of  which  can  be  seen  at  the  present  day. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  Britain  south  of  the 

Wall  remained  a  fairly  settled  and  peaceful  province 

of    the    Roman    Empire.      North    of    the 

Britain  as      Humbcr,  howcvcr,  and  west  of  the  Severn 

a  Roman  ,■<  t-%  ,  •  ^ 

province.  the  Roman  occupation  was  a  purely 
military  one;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
lowlands  of  the  south  and  east  that  any  real  progress 
was  made  towards  the  Romanisation  of  the  Celtic 
inhabitants.  In  this  civilised  area  towns  were  built 
after  the  Roman  chessboard  pattern,  with  public 
buildings  designed  in  accordance  with  Roman  models. 
Roads  were  constructed,  connecting  the  chief  centres 
of  population.  'The  'villa'  system,  or  system  of 
large  landed  estates  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  serfs, 
was  extensively  adopted.  Latin  was  fairly  generally 
spoken,  especially  in  the  towns;  and  Christianity 
was  introduced.  Nevertheless,  the  Romanisation  of 
Britain  seems  never  to  have  been  either  so  general 
or  so  deep  as  that  of  Gaul.  Outwardly  the  civilisation 
of  Britain  became  Roman,  but  Roman  ways  always 
fitted  the  Britons  rather  clumsily,  and  when  times  of 
trouble  came  they  were  abandoned. 
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These  troublous  times  were  a  result  of  the  decline 
in  the  Roman  power,  which  became  serious  in  the 
later  years  of  the  fourth  century.  When 
The  Romans  Rome  itself  was  in  danger  from  invading 
Britain.  barbarians,  so  distant  and  unimportant 
a  province  as  Britain  was  inevitably 
neglected.  One  at  least  of  the  three  legions  stationed 
in  Britain  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  the  imperial  city  against  the  Goths  under  Alaric. 
Disappointment  and  neglect  induced  the  Britons  to 
set  up  Emperors  of  their  own;  and  the  last  of  these, 
Constantine,  carried  off  most  of  the  remaining  troops 
to  the  Continent  to  help  him  to  assert  his  title. 

There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  all  the  Roman 
troops  ever  left  the  island;  but  undoubtedly  the 
defence  of  Britain  was  very  seriously  weakened,  and 
her  barbarian  enemies  were  correspondingly  encouraged. 
Finally,  in  410,  a  message  was  received  from  the 
reigning  Emperor  Honorius  informing  the  Britons 
that  the  imperial  power  was  too  weak  to  help  them  any 
further,  and  that  in  future  they  must  rely  on  their 
own  resources.  No  great  change  was  immediate!}' 
apparent.  The  appointment  of  officials  and  the 
organisation  of  the  military  forces  were  no  longer 
carried  out  by  the  authorities  at  Rome;  but  presum- 
ably the  people  of  the  province  undertook  these  duties 
themselves,  and  continued  as  well  as  they  could  the 
Roman  system  of  government.  For  at  least  a  centur}^ 
after  410  the  Britons  regarded  themselves  as  Romans, 
and  their  country  as  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Nevertheless,  the  message  of  Honorius  marked  in 
reality  the  permanent  severance  of  Britain  from 
Rome-  and  with  it  the  practical  end  of  Roman  Britain. 


CHAPTER   II 

BRITAIN    AND   THE   TEUTONIC   MIGRATIONS 

The  early  histor}^  of  Europe  in  its  broadest  aspect 
consists  of  a  continuous  struggle  between  the  settled 
peoples  of  the  south  and  west  and  wave 
after  wave  of  barbarian  invaders  pressing    The 
upon  them  from  the  east  and  from  the    l^n"g^^"'° 
north.      To    the    long    continued    south-    Nations. 
westward    movement    of    these    barbarian 
peoples,  caused  as  a  rule  by  lack  of  subsistence  in  the 
barren  north-east,  the  name  Wandering  of  the  Nations 
has  been  given.    Many  of  these  peoples  spoke  languages 
so  closely  related  to  each  other  that  they  have  been 
classed  together  as  one  section  of  the  human  race, 
and  are  often   referred  to  as  the   Aryan   family   of 
nations.    From  these  Ar37ans  practically  all  the  peoples 
of  modern  Europe  are  descended. 

Tlie  first  to  appear  in  Europe  were  the  Greeks  and 
the  Italians.    Later  came  the  Celts;   behind  them  the 
different  Teutonic  races;  and  last  of  all  the 
Slavs.    Neither  Greeks  nor  Slavs  have  had    iiZT 

people  A. 

any  direct  influence  on  the  British  Isles, 

though  Britain,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 

has  derived  much   of  its  civilisation  indirectly  from 

Greece.     But   Italians,   Celts,   and  Teutons  have  all 

done   much    towards   the    formation   of   the    British 

peoples. 
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The  influence  of  the  Itahans  and  Celts  has  already 

been    partially    noticed    in    connection   with    Roman 

Britain.     More   important   than   either   of 

The  them  were  the  Teutons.     Since  the  year 

TBtitoyixc 

races.  410  all  the  invaders  who  have  permanently 

established  themselves  in  the  British  Isles 
have  belonged  to  some  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
In  four  successive  waves  during  a  period  of  over  six 
centuries  these  Teutons  descended  upon  our  shores, 
establishing  themselves  with  such  success  that  the 
chief  element  in  the  blood  and  institutions  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  has  ever  since  been  Teutonic. 


Section  I — The  Anglo-Saxons 

The  first  of  these  waves  of  invasion  began  towards 

the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Teutons, 

driven  on  by  the  Huns,  a  fierce  nomad 

The  first         race    coming    from    the    plains    of    Asia, 

16  tito  HlC 

wave.  began  to  press  with  renewed  inry  all  along 

the  Roman  frontier.  While  the  Goths 
forced  their  way  over  the  Danube,  and  Franks, 
Burgundians,  and  Vandals  were  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  crossing  the  Rhine,  bands  of  Angles, 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Frisians  infested  the  English 
Channel  and  ravaged  its  shores  on  both  sides.  So 
serious  did  their  attacks  become  that  both  in  Gaul 
and  in  Britain  a  special  official,  known  as  the  Count 
of  the  Saxou  Shore,  had  to  be  appointed  to  ward 
them  off. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  the  Roman 
frontier  in  the  west  completely  gave  way.     Vandals 
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crossed  the  Rhine,  and  founded  a  kingdom  first  in 
Spain   and    then   in   northern   Africa.      Burgundians 

established  themselves  in  the  Rhone  Valley; 
The  Anglo-  Goths  in  Spain  and  southern  France. 
Conquest.       Northern  France  fell  to  the  Franks.   Britain 

became  completely  cut  off  from  the  en- 
feebled Roman  power,  and  was  abandoned  to  the 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  who  pressed  upon  it  with 
ever-increasing  severity.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  apparently,  the  invaders  had  carried  fire 
and  sword  over  the  whole  of  the  lowlands  of 
Britain.  Thereafter,  however,  they  were  checked 
by  a  Celtic  rally,  headed  by  a  certain  Ambrosius 
Aurelianus,  in  which  possibly  the  legendary  King 
Arthur  may  have  taken  part;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  after  a  disastrous 
defeat  at  Mount  Badon,  they  desisted  from  their 
attacks  and  settled  down  on  the  lands  they  had 
overnm. 

Although    bearing   a   general    resemblance    to    the 
Teutonic  settlements  effected  at  the  same  time  on  the 

Continent,  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  in 
Character  Britain  differed  from  them  in  important 
Anglo-Saxon  poi^ts.  On  the  Continent  the  conquests 
settlement.       of  Vaudals,  Goths,  and  Franks  had  been 

accompanied  by  very  little  fighting;  and 
as  a  result  in  the  kingdoms  established  by  these  tribes 
the  original  Romanised  population  lived  on,  and 
transmitted  to  its  conquerors  its  language,  law, 
civilisation,  and  religion.  In  Britain,  on  the  other 
liand,  a  great  part  of  the  Romano-Celtic  population 
was  swept  away  in  the  course  of  the  conquest, 
and  Roman  influence  in  consequence  remained  very 
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slight  until  the  coming  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  absence  of  Roman  influence 
the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  did  not,  like  the  tribes 
on  the  Continent,  establish  one  large  king- 
dom in  the  territory  conquered,  for  the  Jl'f.^  , 
primitive  institutions  which  they  had 
developed  for  themselves  were  inadequate  for  the 
government  of  any  extensive  area.  Moreover,  the 
invaders  of  Britain  were  not,  like  most  of  the 
conquering  hordes  on  the  Continent,  one  united 
tribe,  but  a  federation  of  small  tribes.  So  long  as 
lighting  continued  they  were  able  to  hold  together; 
but  when  the  period  of  settlement  arrived  they  split 
up,  and  established  in  Britain  a  number  of  independent 
kingdoms,  which  varied  at  different  times  from  about 
seven  to  well  over  a  dozen.  To  the  period  \\hen 
there  were  about  seven  English  kingdoms  the  name 
Heptarchy  is  often  given. 

Among   these   kingdoms,    and   between   them    and 
the  surviving  Celtic  communities,  a  constant  stniggle 
for   supremacy   went    on,    which   resulted 
eventually     in     the     destruction     of    the    ^'"^ 
smallest   kingdoms  and   the  gradual   con-    li\premacy. 
solidation    of    Britain    into    a    few    great 
states.      For    a    long    time    the    British    kingdoms 
which   still  existed    in    Cornwall,   in    Wales,  and    in 
the    Clyde   Valley,  cherished    the   hope    of    expelling 
the     invader    and     establishing    a    united     British 
state   once  more.     But,  in  spite  of   some   successes, 
the   day    of   the    Celts   was    past,    and    the    Britisli 
states   were    gradually   absorbed    until    only    Wales 
remained. 
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North  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  the  Celts  showed 
more   vitality.     The  great   mass   of  the   inhabitants 

became  somewhat  loosely  united  into  the 
%'cotiant       iia^ion  ^^  ^he  Picts,  while  in  Argyllshire 

a  separate  kingdom  grew  up  formed  of 
immigrants  from  Ireland  called  Scots.  In  844 
these  two  kingdoms  were  united  by  Kenneth 
MacAlpin,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  later  kingdom 
of  Scotland  was  thus  established. 

Of  the  English  kingdoms  three  only  attained  at 
different  times  a  position  of  outstanding  importance. 

In  the  seventh  century  it  almost  appeared 
Northumbria,  as  if  the  Angle  kingdom  of  Northumbria, 
Wessex.         lying  between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth, 

might  unite  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
under  its  rule;  but  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Northumbrians  by  the  Picts  at  Nechtansmere  led  to 
the  speedy  decline  of  their  power,  and  ensured  for  a 
long  time  at  least  the  independence  of  the  lands  north 
of  the  Forth.  During  the  next  century  the  place  of 
Northumbria  was  taken  by  the  midland  kingdom  of 
Mercia;  but  Mercia  was  too  disunited  in  itself  to 
possess  any  chance  of  uniting  the  rest  of  England 
under  its  sway,  and  its  supremac}'  was  as  shortlived 
as  that  of  Northumbria.  To  Wessex,  the  kingdom 
south  of  the  Thames,  seemed  to  have  fallen  the  task 
of  unifying  the  various  English  kingdoms;  but  Egbert 
of  Wessex  secured  a  general  recognition  of  his 
supremacy  only  in  829,  and,  before  it  could  be  seen 
whether  the  power  of  Wessex  was  likely  to  be  more 
real  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  Northumbria  and 
Mercia,  the  Danish  invasions  had  begun,  and  an 
entirely  new  situation  had  been  created. 


THE  TEUTONIC  MIGRATIONS 


Section  II — The  Danish  Invasions 

The  second  wave  of  Teutonic  invasion  burst  upon 
Britain  and  upon  Europe  in  general  during  the  ninth 
century.     For  some  time  apparently  the 
population  of  the  Scandinavian  lands  had    ^''^  second 

,  .  .  1  1      ,1  •,  r     Teutonic 

been  mcreasmg  beyond  the  capacity  of  wave. 
the  country  to  support  it,  and  large 
numbers  were  thus  forced  to  look  for  subsistence 
elsewhere.  Leaders  were  discovered  in  the  more 
unruly  members  of  the  numerous  royal  houses  who 
could  find  no  place  for  themselves  at  home,  and  an 
inspiration  for  their  voyages  was  found  in  the  vague 
tales  which  had  reached  them  of  the  wealth  of  the 
south  and  of  the  glories  of  '  Mickelgarth,'  the  great 
imperial  city — whether  Rome  or  Constantinople  they 
were  by  no  means  clear. 

The  invaders,  best  described  collectively  as  North- 
men, belongea  to  four  Teutonic  races,  Danes,  Nor 
wegians,  Swedes,  and  Goths.     The  Goths 
and    Swedes    on    the    whole    struck    east-    Voyages 
wards  across   the    Baltic,  conquering    the    ^Northmen. 
Films  and  Slavs  who  dwelt  on  its  shores, 
and  penetrating  down  the  rivers  of  Eastern  Europe 
to  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople  itself.     In  the 
conquests  made  by  Rurik,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  Scandinavian  chiefs,  can  be  found  the  origin  of 
the  later  kingdom  of  Russia. 

The  Danes  and  Norwegians,  on  the  other  hand, 
struck  mainly  westwards  and  southwards.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  ninth  century  their  most  adventurous 
voyagers    discovered    and    colonised    Iceland,    from 
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which  in  turn,  about  a  century  later,  they  passed 
on  to  Greenland,  and  even  reached  that  distant 
country,  known  to  them  as  Vinland,  which  was 
almost  certainly  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America. 
Others  ravaged  the  shores  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  penetrating  into  the  Mediterranean 
terrorised  Spain,   Italy,   and  northern   Africa. 

The  English  Channel,  however,  was  the  centre  of 

their  operations.     Once  assembled  there  they  could 

strike  in  any  direction,  on  either  side  of 

Chayader       ^]^g  Channel,  wheicver  their  attacks  seemed 

of  their  ,  ^    ...  .         ,,     . 

ravages .  least  expcctcd.  Sailmg  m  their  open 
boats  up  the  rivers  which  converge  at 
that  point,  they  could  reach  the  heart  of  some  of 
the  wealthiest  countries  in  Europe  ;  and  until  the 
erection  of  fortified  bridges  no  means  was  found  of 
checking  them.  At  first  their  sole  object  was 
plunder;  and  they  relied  for  success  on  the  sudden- 
ness of  their  descents,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  could  move  about,  in  their  ships  at  sea  or  on 
horseback  on  land.  But  soon  the  individual  North- 
man, who  was  a  fully  trained  and  properly  equipped 
warrior,  came  to  realise  his  immense  superiority  to  the 
half-armed  peasants,  often  his  only  opponents,  and 
began  to  aim  at  conquest  and  settlement. 

Ireland  was  the  scene  of  their  earliest  ravages,  and 
throughout  that  defenceless  country  they  wrought 
ruin  and  devastation;  but  at  no  time  did 
BnTain°"  ^^ey  settle  there  in  large  numbers,  and  in 
the  end  it  was  only  round  the  eastern 
seaports  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford  that 
their  influence  was  reaUy  strong.  In  Scotland  they 
occupied  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  as  well  as  most 
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of  the  Hebrides,  and  much  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
coast.  England,  however,  as  it  was  the  wealthiest 
and  most  accessible  part  of  the  British  Isles,  had  to 
meet  the  most  serious  attacks.  From  866  to  878  the 
main  force  of  Danes,  as  the  Northmen  were  always 
called  by  the  English,  was  operating  constantly  in 
England  with  the  deliberate  object  of  conquering 
the  whole  country.  Northumbria,  East  Anglia, 
Essex,  and  Mercia  one  after  another  fell  before  them. 
No  power  in  Biitain  appeared  capable  of  withstand- 
ing these  invaders. 

Only  the  genius  of  Alfred  the  Great  preserved  the 
independence  of  Wessex,  and  thus  prevented  England 
from      becoming     an     entirely      Danish 
country.      His   victory   at   Ethan  dun  was    ^JXf^ 
a    turning     point     in     the     history,    not 
merely   of    his    own    land,  but    of    Europe    as   well. 
Hitherto   the   Danes  had    seemed   almost   invincible. 
Had    England    gone    down    before    them,    and    thus 
provided    them   with   a   secure    base    off    the   coast 
of    Europe,    it    is    hard    to    tell    what    they    might 
not  have  accomplished.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  King 
Alfred  that  he  first  turned  back  the  tide  and  made  it 
certain  that  civilised  Europe  would  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  heathen  hordes  of  the  north. 

As    had    been    the    case    with    the    Anglo-Saxons, 
settlement   followed   victory.      Roughly   all    England 
south  of  the  Tees  and  north-east  of  a  line 
from  London  to  Chester  was  more  or  less    Settlement 
thickly   settled  by   Danes   organised   in  a    'oanes. 
number   of   separate   kingdoms   and   earl- 
doms.    This  is  what  became  known  as  the  Danelaw, 
that  is  the  district  where  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
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Danes  prevailed,  as  distinct  from  those  of  Mercia  or 
Wessex.  On  the  Continent  the  ravages  of  the  Danes 
continued  for  some  time,  but  after  their  defeat  at 
Louvain  by  Arnulf,  King  of  Germany,  they  abandoned 
their  search  for  plunder,  and  concentrated  on  the 
lands  they  had  conquered.  Especially  in  France 
they  settled  in  considerable  numbers  along  the  coast 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  on  a  large  tract  of  land 
which  was  later  assigned  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of 
Claire-sur-Epte.  This  was  the  French  Danelaw, 
which  became  the  Duchy  of  Normandy. 

Scarcely  had  the  Danes  settled  down  in  England 
when  the  Anglo-Saxons  advanced  to  reconquer  the 

territory  they  had  ceded.  Alfred  himself 
Coitquest  began  the  movement.  His  successors, 
Danelaw.        Edward  the  Elder  and  Athelstan,  carried 

it  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  After 
Athelstan 's  victory  over  a  confederacy  of  his  enemies 
at  Brunanburh,  England  became  united  as  it  had 
never  been  before,  and  even  the  outljmig  parts  of 
Britain  were  brought  in  some  sense  under  the  sway 
of  the  English  monarch.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
tenth  century,  under  Athelstan's  nephew,  Edgar, 
Anglo-Saxon  England  reached  its  greatest  height  of 
prosperity.  United,  at  least  in  appearance,  and 
untroubled  by  internal  disturbances  or  by  foreign 
invasions,  the  country  enjoyed  what  was  long  regarded 
as  the  golden  age  of  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Yet  scarcely 
twenty  years  after  Edgar's  death  the  collapse  had 
begun. 
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Section  III — The  Danish  Conquest 

The  second  series  of  Danish  invasions,  which  began 
in  991  with  the  disastrous  EngHsh  defeat  at  the  Battle 
of  Maldon,  were  of  an  entirely  different 
character    from    the    earlier    invasions    of    T/"^  ^^^^^ 
the  ninth  century.     These  early  invasions    wave. 
had  been  conducted  on  the  whole  by  the 
outcasts   of   the    Scandinavian  world,   whose    native 
country  offered  no  field  for  their  ambition.      During 
the    course    of    the    tenth    century,    however,   the 
Scandinavian   peoples  had  become  consolidated   into 
powerful  states;    and  although  isolated  raids  led   by 
petty     princes     still     continued,   the    really    serious 
attacks  from  the  closing  years  of  the  tenth  century 
onwards  were  made  by  the  united  national  levies  of 
one  or  other  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  headed 
as  a  nile    by  their  kings,  among  whom  were  some 
of  the  most  renowned  warriors  of  their  time. 

Even  the  increased  pressure  thus  brought  to  bear, 
however,  the  English  should  have  been  able  to  resist. 
The  glorious  reign  of  Edgar  had  just 
come  to  a  close,  and  England  seemed  at  ^^^Engilnd. 
the  very  height  of  her  power.  In  ships, 
in  men,  in  money,  her  resources  were  infinitely 
superior  to  what  they  had  been  in  Alfred's  day; 
and  yet  she  miserably  failed.  This  brings  out  the 
characteristic  weakness  of  Anglo-Saxon  England.  In 
the  absence  of  any  proper  governmental  organisation 
everything  depended  on  the  king  himself.  So  long 
as  a  capable  ruler  like  Alfred  or  Edgar  was  on  the 
throne  England  was  strong;    but  when  a  monarch  of 

B.t.P.  c 
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the  type  of  Ethelred  the  Redeless  succeeded  the 
kmgdom  fell  to  pieces.  Ethelred  was  not  lacking  in 
energy;  but  he  had  a  most  unhappy  faculty  for 
choosing  always  the  worst  possible  plan  of  action, 
and  a  still  more  disastrous  inability  to  stick  to  any 
plan  for  long.  As  a  result,  the  resistance  to  the  Danes 
was  ill-organised  and  spasmodic;  and  only  too  often 
the  fatal  expedient  was  adopted  of  paying  the  enemy 
'Danegeld'  to  depart,  an  expedient  which  got  rid  of 
them  for  the  time,  but  ensured  their  speedy  return  when 
they  thought  more  money  was  to  be  obtained. 

The   final   collapse   of   England   occurred  in    1013. 
Ethelred   fled   to    Normandy,   and    Sweyn,    King   of 

Denmark,  established  himself  as  king 
c3.."*"^      of    all    England.      Momentary    reHef   was 

offered  by  the  death  of  Sweyn  early 
in  the  next  year,  and  still  more  by  the  death  of 
Ethelred  in  1016,  which  made  his  son,  Edmund 
Ironside,  the  hope  of  the  English  party.  But  the 
Danes  were  already  in  too  strong  a  position  to  be 
driven  out,  and  when  Edmund  himself  died  late  in 
the  same  year  the  only  possible  course  was  to  recognise 
Sweyn's  eldest  son  Canute  as  king  of  the  whole 
country. 

Canute,    however,    was   not   content   to   rule    over 
England   alone.      In   his   eyes   the   proper   place   for 

England,  already  a  half  Danish  countr3^ 
Canute's        ^vas  as  the  centre  and  leader  of  a  great 

northern  ,,  ^    ,  j      j^i  • 

empire .  northern     confederacy;      and     this     con- 

federacy he  made  it  his  life's  work  to  build 
up.  By  the  year  1030  he  had  made  himself  master 
not  merel}'  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  but  also  of  the 
numerous  Danish  colonies  along  the  Baltic  coast,  and 
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of  the  Norwegian  dependencies,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
the  Earldom  of  Orkney,  the  Hebrides,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Norse  settlements  in  Ireland.  All  the  Scan- 
dinavian North  with  the  exception  of  Sweden,  in 
fact,  was  in  his  hands. 

No  real  bond  of  union  existed,  however,  to  hold 
these  various  countries  permanently  together.    There 
was  a  certain  unity  of  race  and  even  of 
customs,  and  a  still  vaguer  ecclesiastical    its  failure. 
unity  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
north    had    been    converted    by    missionaries    from 
England.    But  each  kingdom  retained  its  own  identity 
and  its  own  system  of  government.     Canute  himself 
was   the   only  connecting  link  between  the   various 
parts  of  his  empire;    and  when  he  died  in  1035  3.nd 
his  dynasty  came  to  an  end  in  1042,  his  empire  fell 
to  pieces. 

The  position  offered  to  England  as  head  of  such  a 
confederacy  was  certainly  a  great  one.  Yet  it  is 
fortunate  that  she  was  not  called  upon 
to  occupy  it  for  long.  England  had  much  %ft,'^Zd. 
to  give  to  the  northern  nations  in  the 
way  of  Christianity  and  civilisation;  but  they  had 
little  to  give  her  in  return.  Had  England  remained 
for  long  tied  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  her  natural 
tendency  to  remain  unaffected  by  the  main  currents 
of  European  progress  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  her  advance  towards  civilisation  in 
definitely  retarded.  It  was  better  for  England  that 
she  should  become  a  mere  follower  of  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  south  than  that  she  should  remain  a 
leader  of  even  the  greatest  confederacy  of  the  back- 
ward nations  of  the  north. 
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Section  IV — The  Norman  Conquest 

The  last  wave  of  Teutonic  invasion  reached  England 

and  Europe  not  directly  but  through  France.     With 

the    adaptability    which    the    Northmen 

The  fourth      everywhere    showed,    the    settlers    in    the 

J.  BtltOfltC  

wave.  French  Danelaw  had  soon  accepted  and 

even  improved  upon  French  law,  French 
civilisation,  the  French  language,  and  the  Frencli 
religion.  Within  a  century  of  its  foundation  their 
Duchy  of  Normandy  had  become  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe,  and  the 
Normans  themselves  had  become  the  leaders  in  all 
the  chief  movements  of  the  time. 

Civilisation,  however,  had  not  brought  with  it 
any  diminution  of  their  northern  energy  or  love  of 
adventure.  Those  who  found  difficulty  in  carving 
out  a  career  for  themselves  at  home  sought  to  do  so 
abroad,  and  Norman  adventurers  soon  spread  all 
over  Europe.  Some  tried  to  found  a  kingdom  in 
Spain.  Others,  led  by  several  members  of  the  famous 
house  of  Hauteville,  established  during  the  eleventh 
centur}''  a  strong  feudal  state  in  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Thence  some  passed  over  into  northern 
Africa,  while  others,  more  daring,  crossed  the  Straits 
of  Otranto  and  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern 
Empire. 

In  England  their  opportunity  was  first  given  them 
by  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1042. 
Although  a  member  of  the  old  royal  house  of  England, 
Edward  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Normandy 
during  the  reigns  of   Canute  and  his  successors,  and 
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had  the  highest  admiration  for  the  Norman  character. 
Many  Norman  adventurers  followed   in  his  train  to 
England   and   obtained    positions   of    im- 
portance in  church  and  state.     A  Norman,    Norman 
Robert   of   Jumieges,  became   Archbishop    England. 
of   Canterbury  and    chief   adviser  to   the 
king.      In   a    sense   the    accession    of    Edward   was 
really   the   beginning   of    the    Norman    Conquest    of 
England. 

The  bitter  hostility  shown  by  the  English  towards 
the  Normans,  however,  made  it  obvious  that  active 
measures  would  be  necessary  if  they  were 
to  retain  any  influence  in  England  after  fjarotd!  ^" 
Edward's  death.  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, accordingly  persuaded  the  childless  king 
to  nominate  him  as  his  heir,  and  on  the  death 
of  Edward  invaded  the  country  to  establish  what 
he  professed  to  consider  his  just  title.  Harold,  Earl 
of  Wessex,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  English 
to  succeed  Edward,  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings;  and  the  English  were  left  with 
no  one  whom  they  were  all  prepared  to  recognise  as 
their  ruler.  Many  considered  that  the  only  course 
was  to  accept  William.  Others  resisted,  but  were 
gradually  subdued.  Six  years  after  their  first  landing 
William  and  his  Norman  followers  had  established 
their  power  firmly  throughout  the  whole  count ly 
south  of  the  Tweed. 

Pressing  on  again  from  England  the  Normans 
invaded  Wales,  and  without  much  difficulty  succeeded 
in  subduing  the  southern  and  less  defensible  part  of  it. 
Many  Norman  barons  in  the  twelfth  century  entered 
the  service  of  King  David  of  Scotland,  and  introduced 

-*.    O  /^i  ^"-^  ^i  ' 
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Norman    feudal    ideas    and    customs    north   of    the 
Tweed.     Others   in  the   reign  of   Henry   II   assaUed 

Ireland,  just  as  they  had  assailed  Wales 
W'^^^^-  ,  a  century  earlier,  and  tried  with  some 
and  Ireland,   success     to     carve     out     for     themselves 

feudal  principalities  in  that  island.  All 
over  the  British  Isles,  in  fact,  Norman  influence 
gradually  spread,  and  moulded  the  institutions  and 
ideas  of  the  people. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  extension  of  Norman 
power  and  Norman  ideas  over  large  parts  of  Europe 

forms  the  last  phase  of  the  Teutonic 
Significance  migrations.  From  another  and  more 
Norman  illuminating  point  of  view  it  represents 
movement.      a  reaction  against  the  Teutonic  movement. 

The  Normans  were  themselves  Teutons, 
who  had  been  heathen  barbarians  scarcely  a  century 
before;  but  during  the  interval  they  had  accepted 
the  older  civilisation  which  the  Teutonic  invasions 
had  threatened  to  destroy,  and  had  become  its  chief 
supporters.  Their  conquests  represented,  not  a  further 
attack  on  that  older  civilisation,  but  the  return  of  the 
older  civiHsation  to  recover  what  it  had  lost  in  the 
earlier  invasions,  the  reaction  of  Rome  against  the 
Teutonic  world. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   CONTEST   OF  THE   CHURCHES 

Owing   to   its   position   on  the   outskirts   of   Europe 
Britain  was  one  of  the  last  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  receive  the  Christian  reUgion. 
Not  till  the  close  of  the  second  century    Christianity 

.,„,...,.  .  under  the 

did  Christianity  begm  to  penetrate  into  Romans. 
Britain,  and  the  number  of  martyrdoms 
in  the  province  during  the  Roman  persecutions  was 
extremely  small.  In  the  fourth  century,  after  Christi- 
anity had  become  the  official  religion  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  British  Church  developed  into  a  large 
and  well-organised  body,  sufficiently  strong  to  produce 
a  famous  heretic  in  the  person  of  Pelagius,  whose 
doctrines  secured  many  supporters  even  on  the 
Continent.  But  the  strength  of  the  Church  lay  chiefly 
in  the  towns.  In  the  country  districts  it  was  only 
slowly  making  its  way,  and  probably  not  even  a 
majority  of  the  pec  :le  belonged  to  it. 

The    coming    of    the    heathen    Anglo-Saxons    led 
apparently  to  the  complete  extinction  of  Christianity 
in  the   parts  of  the  country  which  they 
subdued.      In    the    unconquered    regions    chwch.  '^ 
of    the    north    and    west,    however,    the 
Church  of  Roman  Britain  lived  on  and  became  generally 
accepted.    But  cut  off  as  it  now  was  from  the  parent 
Church  on   the  Continent    it    soon   became  stagnant 

39 
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and  ceased  to  progress.  As  a  result  the  isolated  British 
Church  retained  to  the  very  end  of  its  history  the 
beliefs,  ceremonial,  and  organisation  of  the  Roman 
provincial  Church  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

Before  stagnation  overcame  it,  however,  the  British 
Church  had  passed  on  the  light  of  Christianity  to 
Ireland.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
Chmch'^  century  St  Patrick,  a  British  or  Welsh 
monk,  undertook  to  complete  the  con- 
version of  that  island,  and  his  success  was  followed 
by  an  outburst  of  religion  and  learning  in  Ireland, 
which  made  it  for  three  centuries  one  of  the  most 
civilised  countries  in  Europe.  Ireland  had  never 
been  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  remained  un- 
troubled by  the  disorders  which  followed  the  collapse 
of  that  mighty  organisation.  While  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  falling  in  pieces  it  was  able,  in  comparative  quiet, 
to  continue  the  tradition  of  Roman  culture  and  develop 
it  on  its  own  lines. 

The  result  for  the  Church  was  rather  remarkable. 
At  first  the  Irish  Church  was  much  the  same  as  the 
British  Church  or  the  Churches  of  the 
Organisation.  Continent,  with  numerous  and  powerful 
bishops  and  properly  defined  dioceses. 
About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  however, 
a  monastic  revival  led  to  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Church  on  a  monastic  basis.  Monasteries  took 
the  place  of  churches  served  by  secular  clergy,  and 
the  abbot  rapidly  became  more  powerful  than  the 
bishop. 

One  result  of  this  revival  was  to  make  the  Irish 
Church  an  enthusiastic  missionary  body.  In  563 
St  Columba,  along  with   twelve   companions,  landed 
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in    lona,  and    made    that    island   the    centre    of    a 
mission  which  converted   all    Scotland   north  of  the 
Forth.     From.   lona   in  the  next  century 
Aidan  and  liis  followers  journeyed  south  to    ^^^. 
the    conversion    of    Northumbria,   Mercia,    activities 
and  Essex.      Still  more  important  was  the 
continental  mission  of  the  Irish  Church.     Headed  by 
St   Columban,   who  commenced   his  teaching  in  the 
Vosges  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  scores 
of  Irish  missionaries  travelled  over  central  Europe, 
converting  the  heathen  Teutons,     Others  penetrated 
to  North  Africa,  to  Jerusalem,  even  to  Iceland.     Few 
churches   indeed  have  so   inspiring  a   record  as  the 
Irish  Church  of  these  early  days. 

Meanwhile,  the  Church  on  the  Continent  had  been 
developing  on  its  own  lines  until  it  differed  in  important 
points   from   both   the   British   and    Irish 
Churches.     Under  the  inspiration  of  Pope    ^1^^^''''' 
Gregory  the  Great,  it  now  undertook  the 
reconversion  of  Britain,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
597    Augustine,    heading    a    mission    of    some    forty 
persons,  landed  in  Kent.     In  that  small  kingdom  his 
work   was   speedily   successful,   and   resulted    in   the 
establishment    within    England    of    a    branch    of    the 
Christian  Church  of  the  west.     But  outside  Kent  the 
Roman  mission  made  little  progress. 

Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  there 
were    three   different   Churches   firmly  established    in 
Britain.      Of    these    the    British    Church, 
which  was  feeble  and  decadent,  was  not    Jf%l^^by_ 
likely  to  exercise  much  influence  one  way 
or    another.      But    between    the    Irish    and    Roman 
Churches  a  struggle  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  take 
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place.  In  Northumbria  difficulties  due  to  the  existence 
of  two  Churches  were  most  strongly  felt,  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  country,  Bernicia,  was  the  original 
home  in  England  of  the  Irish  Church,  while  the 
southern,  Deira,  was  at  least  partly  under  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  Church.  In  664,  accordingly,  Oswy, 
the  King  of  Northumbria,  provided  for  the  holding 
of  a  synod  at  Whitby  to  discuss  the  relations  between 
the  Churches. 

The  points  nominally  at  issue  seem  now  of  little 
importance.     They   included   the   proper   method   of 

calculating  each  year  the  date  of  Easter, 
issuT  "'        ^^^  correct  shape  of  the  tonsure,  and  the 

proper  rites  to  be  observed  in  baptism. 
The  question  really  involved,  however,  was  whether 
tlie  Irish  Church,  by  accepting  the  practice  of  the 
continental  Churches  on  these  points,  should  admit 
the  authority  of  Rome,  and  reduce  itself  from  an 
independent  Church,  tracing  its  descent  from  St 
John,  to  a  mere  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  of 
the  west. 

On  the  answer  given  to  this  question  by  the  Synod 
of  Whitby  depended  the  whole  future  history  of  the 

British  Isles.  Had  no  decision  at  all  been 
Decision  reached  the  two  Churches  would  have 
Synod.  remained  side  by  side  to  spread  disunion 

throughout  the  country  and  hinder  the 
necessary  process  of  political  consolidation.  Had 
the  Irish  Church  been  victorious  Britain  would  have 
belonged  to  a  different  Church  from  the  neighbouring 
lands  of  the  Continent,  and  its  natural  tendency 
towards  isolation  would  have  been  greatly  increased. 
Happily,  the  decision  reached  was  in  favour  of  the 
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Roman  Church.  Our  sympathies  must  always  lie 
with  the  Irish  Church,  which  had  shown  an  energy, 
a  missionary  zeal,  and  a  saintliness  far  beyond  its 
rival.  But  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  Britain  meant  the  reintroduction  of  Roman 
civilisation  and  Roman  political  ideas,  and  the 
e=tablishment  of  a  permanent  link  between  Britain 
and  the  Continent.  To  Britain  at  the  time  these 
advantages   were   of  inestimable   importance. 

The  submission   of  the  whole  of  England  to  the 
Roman  Church  called  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
reorganisation.      This    was    the    work    of 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  an  aged  Greek  monk,    Tavms! 
who  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury by  the  Pope  in  668.    Before  his  time  the  Church 
in    England    had    scarcely    been    organised.      Each 
English  kingdom,  no  matter  how  large,  had  only  one 
bishop,  and  these  bisliops  were  practically  independent 
of  each  other.     There  were  a  few  monasteries,  but 
nothing  approaching  a  proper  parochial  system;    and 
many  parts  of  the  country  seldom  saw  a  priest. 

Theodore  did  something  to  encourage  the  endow- 
ment of  parish  churches,  but  it  was  mainly  with  the 
higher  organisation  of  the  Church  that  he 
was     concerned.      The    largest    episcopal    His  work 
sees,  such   as    Northumbria    and   Mercia,    %ganisa- 
were  split  up  into  three  or  four  bishoprics,    tion. 
and  before  Theodore's   death   there  were 
as  many  as  fifteen  bishoprics  in  England.     Through- 
out   the    Church    a    greater    degree    of    unity    was 
established    by    providing    for    the    meeting    of    an 
annual   synod,   and  by   insisting  everywhere  on   the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
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In  this  way  the  EngHsh  Church  was  brought  into 
general  agreement  with  the  continental  Church  of 
the  time;  and  a  permanent  bond  was  established 
by  Theodore's  definite  recognition  of  the  authority 
of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Equally    important    was    the    stimulus    given    by 
Theodore  to  education.    Himself  a  Greek,  he  contrived 

to  make  Canterbury  a  centre  of  Greek 
ffarninf      learning    when    the    knowledge    of    Greek 

had  almost  died  out  in  the  rest  of  western 
Europe.  From  Canterbury  the  impulse  spread  to 
York,  where  it  united  with  the  lingering  influence  of 
the  Irish  Church  to  produce  a  remarkable  outburst  of 
learning  and  missionary  zeal.  The  Venerable  Bede, 
who  died  at  Jarrow  in  735,  was  the  greatest  scholar 
of  his  age,  and  was  only  one  of  many  illustrious 
Englishmen  who  maintained  the  standard  of  learning 
when  it  had  sunk  very  low  in  Europe. 

WTiile  some,   like  Bede,   pursued  their  labours  at 
home,  others  passed  over  to  the  Continent  to  spread 

the  light  of  learning  or  the  knowledge  of 
milTolT^     Christianity.    St  Willibrord  converted  the 

Frisians,  and  became  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht.  Winfrith,  better  known  as  Boniface,  the 
apostle  of  Germany,  laboured  among  the  Frisians, 
Hessians,  and  Bavarians;  and  later  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  reforming  and  organising  the 
Church  of  the  Franks.  Most  famous  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  Alcuin  of  York,  who  became  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighth  century  the  literary  instructor  and  adviser 
of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne),  and  organised  in 
central  Europe  a  revival  of  learning  which  was  the 
offspring  of  that  in  England. 
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Even  before  Alcuin's  time,  however,  the  English 
Church  was  tending,  Hke  the  British  Church  before  it, 
to  become  backward  and  decadent.  A 
general  decline  in  religion  and  morality  anddecay. 
had  set  in,  and  was  already  far  advanced 
before  the  coming  of  the  Danes.  In  England,  as  on 
the  Continent  generally,  the  period  of  the  Danish 
ravages  was  an  evil  time  for  the  Church.  Monasteries 
and  the  clergy  were  objects  of  their  special  fury,  and 
religion  and  learning  everywhere  suffered.  King 
Alfred  tells  us  that  at  the  time  of  his  accession  there 
was  not  a  single  priest  south  of  the  Thames  who  knew 
Latin,  or  could  even  translate  the  service-book  into 
English;  and  although  he  did  his  best  to  carry  through 
a  reformation  he  was  more  successful  in  training  and 
educating  laymen  than  in  securing  any  real  religious 
revival.  All  over  Europe,  m  fact,  the  troubles  of  the 
ninth  century  had  led  to  an  appalling  decay  in  the 
Church.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
religious  life  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb. 

The  movement  for  reform  originated  on  the  Continent 
in  the  monastery  of  Cluny  in  Burgundy,  and  to  begin 
with  aimed  chiefly  at  a  monastic  revival. 
From  the  Continent  the  movement  spread  re/orma"iol:. 
to  England  during  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
and  was  supported  by  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Edgar's  chief  adviser.  English  monks  were 
sent  abroad  to  study  in  the  most  renowned  monasteries 
of  western  Europe  the  details  of  the  proper  monastic 
life,  and  the  most  approved  ideas  were  thus  introduced 
in  the  reorganisation  of  the  English  monastic  system. 
Foremost  among  the  reformers  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Danelaw,  who  in  England  as  elsewhere  signalised 
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their  conversion  to  Christianity  by  the  adoption  of  the 
most  advanced  ecclesiastical  doctrines.  But  on 
England  as  a  whole  the  movement  at  this  time  made 
no  deep  impression,  and  during  the  troubles  of 
Ethelred's  reign  the  English  Church  once  more  declined. 
The  permanent  introduction  of  the  reforming 
movement  into  England  was  the  work  of  the  Norman 

Conquest,  which  was  in  part  a  Crusade, 
Effect  of  organised  by  the  reforming  party  on  the 
Co^Zsl"    Continent   against   the  backward  English 

Church.  William,  before  setting  out  on 
his  expedition,  obtained  from  Pope  Alexander  II.  a 
consecrated  banner  and  a  formal  Bull  approving  his 
enterprise,  and  thus  practically  bound  himself  to 
support  in  England  the  ecclesiastical  policy  for  which 
the  Papacy  stood.  But  apart  from  this  the  Normans 
themselves  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  re- 
forming ideas,  and  their  monastery  of  Bee  was  second 
only  to  Cluny  as  a  centre  of  the  reforming  movement. 
With  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Norman  power 
after  Hastings  the  ecclesiastical  ideas  which  had  won 
their  way  to  the  front  on  the  Continent  were  given 
free  scope,  and  the  English  Church  entered  on  an 
entirely  new  period  in  its  history. 


CHAPTER   IV 


FEUDALISM 


Feudalism  is  a  word  of  man}'  meanings.    From  one 
aspect  it  denotes  simply  a  peculiar  system  of  land- 
holding,  which  continued  in  England  until 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  most    Meaning 
continental    countries    until    the    French    tevm. 
Revolution,  and  which  exists  in  Scotland 
in  a  modified  form  even  at  the  present  day.     From. 
another  aspect  it  denotes  an  entire  social  and  political 
system  based  upon  this  peculiar  system  of  landholding. 
In   this   sense  feudalism  was   particularly  prominent 
in   France,   but   was  common  to  all   the  nations  of 
western  Europe  from  about  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  chief  feature  of  feudalism  in  its  widest  sense 
was  the  connection  of  aU  rights  and  duties  with  the 
ownership  of  a  piece  of  land.     The  army 
was  not  composed,  as  it  is  nowadays,  of    Character- 

,,     .   .  _  ,  ...  jsltcs  of 

all  citizens  fit  to  serve,  or  of  certain  citizens  feudalism. 
specially  trained  and  paid  to  act  as  soldiers, 
but  of  the  owners  of  certain  pieces  of  land,  whose 
services  as  soldiers  formed  a  kind  of  fixed  rent  for  the 
land  they  held.  Justice  was  not  administered  by 
certain  judges  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Instead  of 
this  every  owner  of  land  was  entitled  to  hold  a 
court   for   all    those   who    dwelt    upon    his   land,  in 
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which  disputes  between  them  were  settled  and 
their  less  important  offences  at  least  were  punished. 
Laws  were  seldom  passed,  because  everything  was 
regulated  by  custom,  and  change  was  seldom 
desired;  but  where  new  regulations  were  found 
necessary  these  were  agreed  to  in  the  courts  held 
by  the  owners  of  land  and  applied  to  the  land 
they  owned.  Taxation  in  any  modern  sense  was 
unknown.  Instead,  every  landowner  received  certain 
fixed  dues,  in  the  shape  of  money,  of  provisions,  or  of 
labour,  from  those  who  dwelt  on  his  land;  and  on 
these  he  subsisted. 

Under  this  system  society  was  arranged  in  grades 
or  classes,   one  above  the   other  according  to  their 

connection  with  the  land,  like  steps  or 
Jaddi'!'^''^      like  the  rungs  of  a  ladder.     At  the  top 

was  the  king,  the  greatest  landowner  of 
all,  who  nominally  owned  all  the  land  in  the  country. 
This  land,  however,  was  permanently  let  out  to 
tenants,  called  tenants-in-chief,  because  they  held 
their  land  directly  from  the  king.  The  land  of  these 
tenants-in-chief  again  was  let  out  to  lesser  men 
known  as  sub-tenants,  and  so  on  down  the  scale  until 
the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  reached. 
Between  each  landowner  and  those  who  held  land 
from  him  a  close  personal  tie  existed,  the  former, 
known  as  the  lord,  being  bound  to  protect  his  tenants, 
while  the  latter,  known  as  his  men  or  vassals,  were 
bound  to  give  faithful  service  to  the  lord. 

The  evUs  of  this  system  are  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  central  government  represented  by  the  king  was 
left  only  too  often  without  any  effective  authority. 
The    powers    which    any    central    government    now 
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possesses  as  a  matter  of  course  were  split  up  among 
the  landowners,  each  of  whom  was  a  petty  king  in 
his    own    territory,   and    could    raise    an 
army  of  his  own  from  among  his  tenants    ^^/jai?sm. 
or    vassals.      According    to    strict    feudal 
theory    a    vassal    was     bound    to    follow    his    lord 
even  in  warfare  with  the   king  himself.     Thus   the 
feudal  state  was  always  in  danger  of  falling  in  pieces. 
Effective  power  tended  to  concentrate  in  the  hands 
of   the   greater   landowners   or   barons,   and   in   the 
absence    of    any   sufficient    restraint    from    the   king 
these  barons  usually  developed  into  very  tyrannical 
rulers  of  those  beneath  them. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  feudalism  was  a 
thing  of  gradual  growth,  and  in  some  a  really  complete 
feudal  system  never  arose.  At  bottom 
feudalism  was  based  on  a  mixture  of  f'^^p',- 
Roman  ideas  and  institutions  with  those  'in  England. 
of  the  Teutonic  invaders  of  the  Empire. 
Thus  in  France,  where  such  a  mixture  existed, 
the  feudal  system  reached  a  very  high  stage  of  de- 
velopment; while  in  England  and  Germany,  where 
the  Roman  element  was  weak  and  the  Teutonic 
element  exceptionally  strong,  feudalism  never  became 
so  complete.  Even  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
feudalism  was  developing  in  England;  but  it  had 
not  gone  very  far,  and  there  remained  in  the  English 
system  many  elements  unconnected  with  feudalism 
or  even  distinctly  hostile  to  it. 

The  Norman  Conquest,  however,  produced  a  great 
and  sudden  change.  While  in  France  the  Normans 
had  adopted  the  French  system  of  feudalism,  and  this 
advanced    system    they    ruthlessly    imposed   on    the 

B.E.P.  n 
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conquered  country.  William,  however,  with  remark- 
able  skill   used    the    peculiar    circumstances  of    his 
position  to  secure  for  himself   as  king  of 
Effect  of         England  much  more   authority  than  was 

the  vJovfyicifi 

Conquest.  Usually  enjoyed  by  a  feudal  sovereign,  and 
many  of  the  worst  evils  of  feudalism  were 
thus  kept  in  the  background.  If  his  English  subjects 
proved  rebellious  or  disorderly  William  could  easily 
crush  them  with  the  assistance  of  his  Norman  barons. 
If  on  the  other  hand  his  Norman  vassals  tried  to  restrict 
his  power  in  their  own  interests,  William  could  appeal 
to  his  English  subjects,  whose  rightful  ruler  he  claimed 
to  be  as  successor  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  By  thus 
balancing  English  and  Normans  against  each  other 
WiUiam  made  himself  independent  of  both,  and  his 
despotic  authority  proved  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people.  William  undoubtedly  was  a  harsh 
and  cruel  ruler;  but  it  was  better  to  be  subject  to 
one  despot  in  the  person  of  the  king  than  to  be 
at  the  mercy  of  as  many  despots  as  there  were 
barons. 

Under  the  Conqueror's  sons  and  successors,  William 
II.,  known  as  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.,  the  strong  mon- 
archy which  distinguished  England  from 
Dangers  the  feudal  states  of  the  Continent  was 
and  Henry,  seriously  endangered.  The  title  of  both 
rulers  was  questioned  by  their  elder 
brother  Robert,  who  became  Duke  of  Normandy; 
and  the  English  barons  used  his  claims  as  an  excuse 
for  rebellions  which  were  intended  simply  to  weaken 
the  royal  power  and  strengthen  their  own.  Rufus 
and  Henry,  however,  could  always  rely  on  the  support 
of  the  Church,  which  gave  its  assistance  to  the  king 
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as  the  representative  of  peace  and  good  government, 
and  of  their  English  subjects,  who,  however  much 
they  hated  the  Norman  kings,  hated  the  barons  more. 
Thus  both  monarchs  emerged  successful!}^  from  their 
difficulties,  and  were  able  to  continue  and  even 
improve  the  system  of  William  I. 

On   the   death   of   Henry,  however,  the   succession 
was    disputed    between    his    daughter    Matilda    and 
his  nephew  Stephen.      Reaching  England 
before  his  rival,  Stephen  managed  to  secure    anarchy 
the   crown   for   himself;     but   although   a 
man   of   considerable   ability   he   had   not   the   same 
ruthless  energy  as  his  three  predecessors,  and  proved 
unable  to  keep  it.    Few  people  indeed  wished  to  have 
Matilda  on  the  throne,  for  she  was  extremely  unpopular; 
but  the  pretence  of  supporting  her  was  a  good  excuse 
for   ignoring   the   authority    of    Stephen;     and   while 
Matilda  and  Stephen  fought  each  other  the  power  of 
the  central  government  practically  vanished.     Each 
baron  did  what  he  liked  on  his  own  territories  without 
reference  to  either  claimant  to  the  throne. 

As  a  result  England  for  once  experienced  all  the 
horrors  of  feudalism  at  its  worst,  as  they  were  more 
commonly  to  be  seen  on  the  Continent. 
The  barons  compelled  the  people  to  build 
castles  for  them,  which  they  could  defend  against  the 
king;  and  when  the  castles  were  built  they  filled 
them  with  their  own  followers,  who  rutlilessly  op- 
pressed the  people.  Peasant  men  and  women  believed 
to  possess  any  goods  they  seized  by  night  or  by  day 
'and  put  them  in  prison  for  the  sake  of  their  gold  and 
silver  and  tormented  them  with  unspeakable  torments. 
That  lasted  the  nineteen  winters  while  Stephen  was 
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king,  and  ever  it  was  worse  and  worse.  They  laid 
taxes  on  the  villages  continually,  and  when  the  wretched 
men  had  no  more  to  give  they  robbed  and  burned  all 
the  townships.  Nor  did  they  spare  church  or  church- 
yard, but  took  all  the  goods  that  were  therein,  and 
then  burned  the  church  and  all.'  Misery  was  so  great 
that  it  was  well  said  it  seemed  ;is  if  God  and  His 
saints  were  asleep. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE    ANGEVIN    EMPIRE 


Until  the  tenth  century  Anglo-Saxon  England  had 
singularly   little   regular   connection   with   the   neigh- 
bouring lands  of  the  Continent.    Mission- 
aries passed  from  one  side  of  the  Channel    ^^gio- 
to   the    other;     pilgrims   and   ecclesiastics    isolation. 
made   their   toilsome   way   from   England 
to   Rome   and   from    Rome   to   England;     marriages 
between  members  of  English  and  continental   royal 
houses  were  not  unknown  :    but  whether  for  war  or 
peace  no  more  stable  connection  existed.    The  English 
were  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  people,  dwelling 
for  the  most  part  in  small  self-sufficing  communities 
scattered    over    the    country,    and    caring    little    for 
industry   or  commerce.     Within   a   century   of  their 
settlement  they  had,  it  seems,  completely  abandoned 
the  sea.   They  had  practically  no  foreign  trade,  and  until 
attacked  from  outside  no  need  for  foreign  alliances. 

From  this   dangerous   condition   of   isolation   they 
were  partially  roused  by  the  Danish  invasions.     The 
Danes  were  not  only  skilful  seafarers  but 
artisans  and  merchants  as  well;   and  their    i^'P<^^ice 
settlement  in  England  was  followed  by  a    Daves. 
widespread    development     of    trade    and 
industry  in  the  Danelaw,  which  tended  to  produce  a 
corresponding    movement     in     Wessex.       A     regular 
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traffic  sprang  up  with  Normandy,  France,  and  Flanders, 
and  a  settlement  of  German  merchants  was  established 
in  London.  Political  and  dynastic  connections  with 
the  Continent  followed,  Athelstan  married  his  sisters 
to  four  of  the  most  powerful  European  rulers  of  the 
day.  Ethelred  and  Canute  both  married  into  the 
ducal  house  of  Normandy,  and  Ethelred  made  his 
marriage  the  basis  of  a  defensive  alliance  against  the 
marauding  bands  of  Danes  who  even  then  infested 
the  Channel. 

Much  more  important,  however,  was  the  work  of 
tlie  Norman  Conquest,  which  placed  upon  the  English 

throne  a  sovereign  who  was  also  ruler  of 
England  quc  of  the  most  advanced  of  the  continental 
Normandy.     States,  and  so  made  the  complete  isolation 

of  England  from  the  civilising  influences 
of  Europe  an  impossibility.  The  connection  of 
England  and  Normandy  was  not  in  itself  a  particularly 
natural  one,  and  was  twice  broken  for  short  periods. 
On  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  his  eldest  son  Robert 
became  Duke  of  Normandy,  while  England  fell  first 
to  Rufus  and  then  to  Henry;  and  it  was  not  till  1106 
that  Henry,  by  defeating  and  capturing  Robert  at 
the  battle  of  Tenchebrai,  again  united  Normandy  to 
England.  In  like  manner  after  the  death  of  Henry 
himself,  Matilda  and  her  husband  Geoffrey  of  Anjou 
contrived  to  wrest  Normand3^  from  Stephen,  and  the 
connection  between  the  two  was  not  restored  until 
their  son  Henry  II.,  on  the  death  of  Stephen, 
became  ruler  of  both. 

But  the  separation  could  never  continue  for  long. 
As  a  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  almost  all 
the    Norman    landowners    had    possessions    both    in 
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Normandy  and  in  England;  and  any  division  between 
the  kingdom  and  the  duchy  meant  for  them  a  divided 
allegiance  between  two  rulers  who  were  almost  sure  to 
quarrel.  In  consequence  they  did  their  best  to  keep 
the  two  countries  together,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  when  the  English 
and  continental  possessions  of  the  chief  families  had 
as  a  rule  fallen  to  different  branches,  that  the 
tie  between  England  and  Normandy  could  become 
permanently  severed. 

The  union  of  England  with  Normandy  immediately 
involved  the  former  in  the  internal  politics  of  France, 
and    commenced    that    close    connection 
between  England  and  France  which  was    England 
to  be  one  of  the  central  features  of  English    France. 
history  for  the  next  four  centuries.     Nor- 
mandy had  always  taken  a  prominent  part   in  the 
rather  confused  political  combinations  of  the  various 
French  fiefs,   and  since  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  had  been  in  constant  hostility  to  the  French 
monarchy,  which  found  itself  cut  off  by  Nonnandy 
from  direct  access  to  the  sea.    The  success  of  William 
in  England,  however,  had  roused  the  envy  and  fear 
of  almost  all  the  other  French  feudatories,  and  their 
hostility  compelled  the  English  monarchs  to  pursue 
a  most  cautious  policy  on  the  Continent.     Under  the 
first  three  Norman  sovereigns  England  and  Normandy 
could  do  little  more  than  hold  their  own  in  France, 
and  during  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign  even  that 
became  impossible. 

An  entirely  new  situation  vras  created  with  the 
accession  of  Henry  II.  to  the  English  throne  in  1154. 
Through  his  mother  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I., 
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Henry  II.  inherited  England,  with  claims  over  other 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  Normandy,  with  claims 

over  the  County  of  Maine  and  the  Duchy 
EmpVe^''    of  Brittany.     From  his  father  Geoffrey  of 

Anjou  he  inherited  the  Counties  of  Anjou 
and  Touraine,  with  their  rival  claims  over  Maine  and 
Brittany.  In  right  of  his  wife  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
whom  he  married  in  1152,  he  held  the  greater  part  of 
southern  France,  including  the  County  of  Poitou  and 
the  Duchies  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  with  claims 
over  the  County  of  Toulouse. 

Thus  Henry  was  not  so  much  a  King  of  England 
as  a  great  European  ruler,  whose  interests  on  the 

Continent  were  much  wider  and  more 
Not  an  important  than  his  interests  in  the  British 

Empire.         Isles.     He  himsclf  was  neither  a  Norman 

nor  an  Englishman.  On  his  father's  side 
lie  was  descended  from  the  naling  house  of  Anjou. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  represented  in  equal  degree 
the  ruling  houses  of  Normandy,  Flanders,  England, 
and  Scotland.  His  wife  was  an  Aquitanian.  By 
bhlh  and  education  he  had  no  special  connection 
with  any  of  the  main  divisions  of  his  empire,  for  he 
had  been  born  in  the  little  border  County  of  Maine, 
and  had  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  each  of  them  in 
turn.  England  held  no  particular  supremacy  in  his 
empire,  though  it  alone  gave  him  the  title  of  king. 

This  empire  it  was  Henry's  chief  object  to  extend 
and  consolidate  by  a  process  of  steady  aggression  at 
the  expense  of  his  weaker  neighbours.  In  the 
British  Isles  he  succeeded  in  capturing  William  the 
Lion  of  Scotland  at  Alnwick,  and  in  extorting  from 
him  the   Treaty  of   Falaise,  by   which   William  was 
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reduced  to  the  position  of  an  ordinary  feudal  vassal 
of  the  English  crown.  Two  serious  attempts  were 
made  to  subdue  Wales,  though  without 
Extension  much  success.  Ireland  was  invaded, 
^f^J!^    ■         mainly    bv  the  Norman   lords    who    had 

empire  in  J         J  •        o         i 

Britain.  established  themselves  m  South  Wales, 
under  the  leadership  of  Richard  of  Clare, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  generally  known  as  Strongbow. 
Considerable  successes  were  gained;  but  the  fear  enter- 
tained by  the  English  king  that  these  Norman  lords 
might  become  too  powerful  for  the  security  of  his 
own  throne  prevented  him  from  giving  them  proper 
assistance,  and  the  conquest  was  only  half  completed. 
In  northern  France  Henry  contrived  to  add  Brittany 
to  his  empire  by  marrying  his  son  Geoffrey  to  Constance, 
the  heiress  of  the  Duchy.  In  the  south 
^ntinent  ^^  P^*  forward  the  old  claims  of  Aquitaine 
over  Toulouse,  and  after  some  difficulty 
succeeded  in  making  them  a  reality.  Thus  both  in 
the  Islands  and  on  the  Continent  the  Angevin  dominions 
were  rounded  off  and  consolidated.  But  no  more 
adventurous  policy  was  adopted.  Throughout  his 
reign  Henry  was  really  much  more  powerful  even  as 
a  French  prince  than  his  nominal  overlord  the  King 
of  France  himself.  Yet  on  no  occasion  did  he  attempt 
to  take  the  obvious  final  step  of  overrunning  the 
remainder  of  France,  and  securing  the  throne  for 
himself.  For  a  ruler  like  Henry  to  attack  his  overlord 
would  have  been  too  dangerous  an  example  to  his 
own  vassals. 

Meanwhile  Henry  was  playing,  in  appearance  at 
least,  an  important  part  in  the  general  affairs  of 
Europe,   and   with   the   exception  of    the    Emperor 
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Frederick  Barbarossa  was  regarded  as  the  mightiest 
ruler  of  his  day.  In  the  long  drawn  out  contest 
between  Pope  and  Emperor  which  was  still 
going  on  he  took  up  the  position  of  aff^cdfs!^^ 
champion  of  the  Papacy,  joining  with 
King  Louis  VII.  of  France  to  protect  Alexander  III., 
and  marrying  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  the 
Lion,  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Emperor  in  Germany. 
He  was  even  invited  to  assume  the  imperial  title 
which  Frederick  was  declared  to  have  forfeited,  and 
at  different  times  was  offered  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily 
and  the  Crown  of  Jerusalem.  But  while  fully  aware 
of  the  prestige  which  such  offers  conferred  Henry 
was  much  too  cautious  to  allow  himself  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  opportunities  they  seemed  to  open  up 
before  him,  and  was  always  careful  to  avoid  entangling 
himself  seriously  in  such  distant  and  very  doubtful 
enterprises. 

It  was  partly  the  abandonment  of  Henry's  cautious 
policy  by  his  successors  which  led  to  the  dissolution 
ot    his    empire    witliin    twenty    years    of 
his  death.      Henry's  eldest  surviving  son    l'^^^^^*"^"^ 
Richard  was  a  knight-errant,  who  preferred    Richard. 
going    on    Crusade    to    looking    after    his 
dominions  at  home,  and  began  his  reign  by  seUing 
back    England's    newly-won    suzerainty    over    Scot- 
land   in    order    to  secure    funds    for    his  expedition. 
When  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  he  was  seized 
by   the   Duke  of  Austria,   and  handed  over  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  VI.;  and  it  was  only  after  the  payment 
of  an  enormous  ransom  that  he  was  allowed  his  liberty. 
Thus  altogether  he  was  absent   from  his  dominions 
nearly    four   years.      Meanwhile    King    Philip    11.    of 
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France,  acting  in  alliance  with  Richard's  own  brother 
John,  was  able  seriously  to  weaken  his  power. 

The  actual  catastrophe,  however,  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  John.  Although  not  without  a  fair  share  of 
the  ability  of  the  Angevin  House,  John 
Dissolution  ^yas  idle,  unprincipled,  selfish,  and  vicious 
empire.  to  an  exceptional  degree.    By  his  tyrannical 

rule,  his  oppressive  taxation,  and  his  evil 
life  he  contrived  to  alienate  all  classes  of  his  subjects, 
with  the  result  that  when  his  overlord,  Philip  of  France, 
summoned  him  to  answer  for  his  crimes  and  invaded 
his  dominions,  very  few  but  his  own  mercenary  soldiers 
could  be  found  to  fight  for  him. 

His  culminating  atrocity  was  the  murder  of  his 
nephew  Arthur,  Duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  his  elder 
brother  Geoffrey,  whose  claims  to  the  throne  were 
considered  by  many  to  be  superior  to  his  own.  Every- 
where John  found  himself  deserted  and  helpless. 
Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine  were  rapidly 
overrun  by  the  French  king;  and  when  a  temporary 
truce  was  eventually  made  in  1206  all  that  remained 
in  John's  possession  was  the  southern  part  of  Aquitaine. 

This  truce,  however,  led  to  no  permanent  settle- 
ment. John  hoped  to  recover  what  he  had  lost; 
while  Philip  aimed  at  depriving  him  of 
Ifplis!''  the  little  he  retained  on  the  Continent. 
As  a  result  there  followed  half  a  century  of 
spasmodic  and  absolutely  indecisive  fighting,  varied 
by  short  and  ill-kept  truces.  In  1259,  however,  largely 
owing  to  the  moderation  and  statesmanship  of  Louis 
IX.  (St  Louis)  of  France,  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  peace  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.     Henry  HI.  of  England  renounced  all  claims 
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on  the  lost  Angevin  possessions  in  northern  France, 
and  agreed  to  do  homage  to  Louis  for  what  he  retained 
in  the  south.  Louis  on  his  part  recognised  Henry  as 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  accepted  a  settlement  of 
disputed  boundaries  distinctly  favourable  to  the 
English  king.  For  the  next  seventy  years  this  treaty, 
although  the  subject  of  much  quarrelling,  remained 
the  basis  of  the  relations  between  England  and  France. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CHURCH   AND   STATE 

The  original    mediaeval    theory  of    the    relations    of 
Church  and  State  was  magnificent  in  its  simplicity. 

God,  it  was  believed,  had  entrusted 
IJpaZtion      ^^1    authority    in    temporal     matters,    in 

the  government  of  men's  bodies,  to  the 
Emperor,  who  in  turn  had  delegated  part  of  it  to 
kings,  dukes,  counts,  and  lesser  dignitaries.  In  the 
same  way  all  authority  in  spiritual  matters,  in  the 
rulership  of  men's  souls,  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
Pope,  who  had  delegated  part  of  it  to  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  the  clergy  in  general.  Between  the 
Emperor  and  the  temporal  princes  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Pope  and  clergy  on  the  other  there  could  be 
no  quarrelling,  for  their  spheres  were  separate,  and 
they  were  all  servants  of  the  same  Master. 

Mediaeval  theory,  however,  had  often  little  relation 
to  facts.     The  line  between  spiritual  and  temporal 

matters  could  never  be  clearly  drawn;  the 
fovflfcis  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  were  always 

tending  to  encroach  upon  each  other, 
and  each  in  consequence  felt  impelled  to  put  forward 
a  claim  to  superiority.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  spiritual  power  should  rule  over  the 
temporal  power  as  the  soul  is  superior  to  and  rules 
over  the  body.     On  the  other  hand  it  was  pointed 
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out  that  Christ  himself,  while  on  earth,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  Caesar,  and  that  the  Church 
could  not  be  greater  in  this  respect  than  its  Founder. 

The  practical  difficulties  involved  were  more  serious 
than  might  at  first  sight  appear.  All  the  clergy  had 
important  temporal  duties  to  perform  in 
addition  to  their  spiritual  functions.  As  ^ifficMies. 
they  were  almost  the  only  educated  people 
of  the  time  they  were  habitually  employed  by  rulers 
as  statesmen  and  officials.  Quite  apart  from  that 
the  Pope  was  himself  ruler  of  a  considerable  state  in 
central  Italy;  while  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots 
in  all  countries  were  also  feudal  barons,  holding 
extensive  lands  from  temporal  rulers  for  which  they 
were  expected  to  do  temporal  service.  For  a  state 
to  admit  that  all  ecclesiastics  were  beyond  its  control 
was  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  had 
shown  that  lay  control,  once  admitted,  tended  to 
emphasise  the  temporal  duties  of  the  clergy  so  far 
that  their  spiritual  duties  were  almost  forgotten. 

The  solution  of  these  difficulties  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  Cluniac  reformers.    The  world  in  general, 
they  argued,  could  be  raised  to  a  higher 
level   only   through   the   influence   of   the    reformers. 
Church.      To    accomplish    this,    however, 
the   Church   itself    must    first   be   raised,   and    must 
be   separated   from   the   contaminating    influence   of 
the   world,   which    had    hitherto   dragged    it    down. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  reformers  insisted  on  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  in  order  that  the  worldly  cares 
which  marriage  brings  in  its  train  might  not  hamper 
them   in   their   spiritual   calling.     They   opposed   all 
interference   by   laymen   with   ecclesiastical   matters. 
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and  especially  the  practice,  customary  at  the  time, 
of  lay  investiture,  by  which  laymen  were  permitted 
to  admit  ecclesiastics  to  their  spiritual  of&ce.  Finally 
they  insisted  that  the  Pope  himself  must  be  completely 
independent  of  any  external  authority,  and  must  be 
made  the  real  ruler  of  a  Church  organised  to  resist 
the  powers  of  evil  too  often  embodied  in  the  State. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  these  aims  by  the 
reformers  introduced  on  the  Continent  the  long 
conflict  between  Church  and  State, 
The  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  which  forms 

^nfthe  *h^  central   feature  of  mediaeval   history. 

Papacy.  In  two  centurics  of  strife  three  bitter 
struggles  stand  out  with  particular  clear- 
ness. Over  the  question  of  lay  investiture  the 
Emperors  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  waged  with  the 
Popes  Gregory  VII.,  Urban  II.,  and  Paschal  II.,  a 
contest  which  lasted  half  a  century,  and  after  repeated 
humiliations  for  both  sides  was  ended  by  a  compromise 
in  the  Concordat  of  Worms. 

Later  in  the  twelfth  century  renewed  strife  broke 
out  between  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  the  ostensible  cause  being  the  claim  of  the 
Emperor  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  the  Pope,  but 
the  real  cause  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  be  not  merely 
equal  but  superior  to  the  Emperor.  The  Pope  proved 
the  stronger,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Venice  Frederick 
had  to  submit  to  the  enemy  whom  he  had  sworn 
never  to  recognise.  Finally  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  greatest  of  all  the  emperors,  Frederick  II.,  renewed 
once  more  what  was  really  a  contest  for  the  first  place 
in  Christendom.  But  although  on  the  whole  victorious, 
Frederick  did  not  live  long  enough  to  reap  the  fruit 
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of  his  successes,  and  on  the  extinction  of  his  family 
shortly  after  his  death  the  Empire  collapsed,  and  the 
Pope  was  left  without  a  rival. 

In  England  the  conflict  between  Church  and  State 
was   slower   in    developing   and   less   bitter   when    it 
began.    The  Church  of  Anglo-Saxon  times 
was  closely  connected  with  the  State  and  ^^'^ 
rarely   at   variance   with   it.     The   Anglo-  church.'^^'^" 
Saxon  clergy  were  very  generally  married, 
and  took  a  considerable  part  in  secular  affairs.     The 
separation  of  Church   and   State,  which  was  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  reformers,  had  in  fact  not  yet 
arisen. 

This   separation   the    Conqueror   had    bound    him- 
self   to    effect ;     but    he  was    exceedingly    cautious 
in    the    changes   he   made.      Lanfranc    of 
Pavia,    the     Archbishop     of     Canterbury    Wiljiam 
during  his  reign,  was  a  statesman  and  a    Lanfranc. 
lawyer  rather  than  a  theologian  or  even 
a  churchman;    and  although  in  full  agreement  with 
the    reform    movement    was    never    over-zealous    in 
hurrying  it  on.     Clerical  marriages  were  forbidden; 
special  ecclesiastical  courts  were  established  to  deal 
with  those  cases  which  the  clergy  claimed  to  be  within 
their   sphere,   and   the   practice   of   holding   national 
synods  was  revived.     The  Church  was  thus  in  some 
measure  separated  from  the  State,  but  it  was  not  yet 
set  in  opposition  to  it. 

Lanfranc's  successor,  Anselm  of  Aosta,  was  a  very 
different  man,  less  of  a  statesman  and  much  more  of 
a  saint.  His  quarrel  with  Rufus  began  almost  im- 
mediately on  his  appointment;  but  this  quarrel  was 
mainly  of  a  personal  character,  and  was  due  to  the 

B.E.P.  E 
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evil  life  which  Rufus  led  and  his  unworthy  treatment 
of  the  Archbishop.     The  first  real  contest  of  Church 

and  State  in  England  began  with  the 
Rufus,  accession   of  Henry    I.     Anselm  while   on 

and  Anselm.    the   Continent  had  been  mvolved   in   the 

investiture  contest  between  Emperor  and 
Pope  which  was  then  at  its  height,  and  had  been 
present  at  the  two  councils  of  Bari  and  the  Lateran, 
where  the  practice  of  lay  investiture  was  denounced. 
On  his  return  to  England  after  the  death  of  Rufus, 
he  accordingly  refused  to  recognise  the  bishops  whom 
Henry  had  invested  with  their  office,  or  to  do  homage 
to  the  king  for  his  own  see  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
continental  struggle  thus  broke  out  in  England. 

Neither  Henry  nor  Anselm,  however,  wished  to  go 
to  extremes,   or  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the 

principle  for  which  he  stood,  and  no  such 
P^    .  strife    was    witnessed    in    England    as    in 

Contest.  Germany  and  Italy.     The  whole  difficulty 

was  due  to  the  double  position  occupied 
by  the  great  ecclesiastics.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Church  argued  that  as  spiritual  leaders  they  should 
be  appointed  and  invested  vdth  their  office  by  the 
clergy.  On  the  other  hand  the  king  insisted  that  as 
feudal  magnates  they  must  be  appointed  and  invested 
by  himself. 

Obviously  what   was  required   was  a  compromise, 
and  as  both  Henry  and  Anselm  were  reasonable  men, 

an  agreement  was  soon  reached  which 
Settlement.      '^^^^  ^^  Serve  fifteen  years  later  as  a  model 

for  the  similar  agreement  between  Emperor 
and  Pope.  The  ring  and  staff,  which  were  the 
sjrmbols  of  the  ecclesiastical   ofiice,  were   no  longer 
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to  be  bestowed  by  the  king;  but  the  ceremony  of 
homage,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  bishop's 
temporal  dependence  on  the  king,  was  to  be 
retained.  As  far  as  ceremonies  went,  therefore, 
each  side  secured  its  own.  But  the  really  important 
question,  who  should  make  the  appointment,  was  left 
vague,  and  in  this  matter  the  king  in  reality  enjoyed 
a  great  deal  of  power. 

During  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign,  however, 
the   strength   of   the   Church   rapidly   increased.      In 
order  to  secure  its  support  Stephen  had 
to  make  extensive  concessions,  which  the    ^^"^  Ckureh 

/-i  1      •  1  -11  •  11       under 

Church  mterpreted  as  widely  as  it  could.    Stephen. 
As  almost  the  only  source  of  order   in  a 
distracted  realm,  the  Church  courts  acquired  a  prestige 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and 
in  1 1 39  an  ecclesiastical  council  presumed  to  call  the 
king  himself  to  account. 

To  Henry  II.  these  encroachments  of  the  Church 
at  the  expense  of  the  royal  power  were  extremely 
distasteful,  and  by  a  document  which  he 

J  1  j.r,       /^        x'j.    X*  r     Criminous 

drew  up,  known  as  the  Constitutions  of  clerks. 
Clarendon,  he  proceeded  to  enforce  what 
he  professed  to  regard  as  the  practice  of  Henry  I.'s 
reign,  before  these  encroachments  had  been  made. 
The  point  immediately  at  issue  was  the  treatment 
of  '  criminous  clerks, '  or  ecclesiastics  accused  of  crimes. 
The  Church  claimed  that  all  cases  in  which  ecclesiastics 
were  concerned  should  be  tried  in  the  Church  courts. 
But  in  practice  this  was  found  to  lead  to  a  serious 
failure  of  justice;  for,  whatever  the  crime,  a  Church 
court  could  not  pass  sentence  of  death  or  mutilation, 
and  was  only  too  often  content  with  imposing  a  quite 
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inadequate  penance.  Henry  accordingly  insisted 
that  while  an  ecclesiastic  should  be  tried  in  a  Church 
court  he  must,  if  found  guilty,  be  degraded  and 
handed  over  to  the  lay  power  for  sentence  and  punish- 
ment. 

To  this  and  other  points  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,    Archbishop   Thomas    Becket    refused   his 

assent,  and  a  struggle  began  in  some  ways 
luh'sZll    parallel   to   the   contest   gomg   on   at   the 

same  time  between  Barbarossa  and  Pope 
Alexander  III.  After  six  years  a  hollow  reconcilia- 
tion between  King  and  Archbishop  was  effected; 
but  Henry  and  Becket  were  both  stubborn  and 
hot  tempered  men,  and  could  not  agree.  In  a 
moment  of  anger  the  king  let  drop  a  few  intem- 
perate words  which  were  seized  upon  by  four  of  his 
knights  as  an  excuse  for  murdering  the  Archbishop 
in  his  own  cathedral,  and  this  crime  completely 
ruined  Henry's  cause.  In  popular  opinion  Becket 
immediately  became  a  saint,  and  in  order  to  purchase 
absolution  Henry  was  compelled  to  do  penance  and 
renounce  several  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  including  the  more 
drastic  treatment  of  criminous  clerks. 

Nevertheless,  Henry  succeeded  fairly  well  in  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  State,  for  the  Pope  was  too 

busy  on  the  Continent  to  press  his  advantage. 
feftViT'^'     The   reign   of   John,   however,    coinciding 

with  that  of  Innocent  III.,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Popes,  witnessed  9  very  different  result. 
Innocent  not  merely  claimed  but  exercised  authority 
over  Churcli  and  State  alike.  The  kings  of  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  aU  the  lesser  States  of  Europe 
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were  in  turn  the  objects  of  his  censure,  and  had  to 
acknowledge  their  offences  and  submit. 

His  quarrel  with  John  was  due  to  the  attempt  of 
the  English  king  to  force  upon  the  clergy,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  follower  of  his 
own  who  was  unfitted  for  the  post,  submission. 
Innocent  refused  to  accept  John's  candi- 
date, nommated  as  Archbishop  an  English  cardmal 
called  Stephen  Langton,  and  on  John's  refusal  to 
receive  him  placed  the  kingdom  under  mterdict, 
excommunicated  and  deposed  the  king,  and  called 
upon  Philip  of  France  to  drive  him  from  the  throne. 
Could  John  have  counted  on  any  support  in  his 
owTi  country  he  might  have  defied  the  sentence; 
but  he  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  his  only 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  winning  the  Pope  over  to 
his  side.  At  his  own  suggestion  England  and  Ireland 
were  declared  vassal  states  of  the  Papacy,  bound  to 
pay  an  annual  rent  of  1000  marks,  and  with  the  Pope 
as  his  overlord  and  protector  John  was  able  to  make 
head  against  the  rest  of  his  enemies  until  the  close  of 
his  reign. 

In  this  submission  there  was  not  at  the  time  con- 
sidered to  be  anything  disgraceful.  Many  of  the 
smaller  kingdoms  of  Europe  had  volun- 
tarily acknowledged  the  Pope  as  their  consequences. 
overlord  for  the  sake  of  the  security  thus 
obtained.  But  in  the  reign  of  John's  son  and  successor, 
Henry  III.,  the  evil  results  of  the  submission  began 
to  appear.  As  England  was  now  a  vassal  kingdom 
the  Pope  was  entitled  to  administer  it  during  the 
minority  of  its  ruler,  and  for  the  first  five  years  of  the 
new  reign  tlie  country  was  to  a  great  extent  governed 
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by  the  papal  legate  in  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See. 
Even  after  the  king  had  reached  his  majority  the 
Pope  retained  a  most  undesirable  amount  of  influence 
in  England,  for  Henry  III.  had  been  brought  up 
under  papal  control,  and  never  contrived  to  shake 
it  off. 

Again  and  again  England  found  herself  involved 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  King  and  Pope  in  continental 

quarrels  in  which  she  had  no  interest 
England  whatever.  The  last  stages  of  the  conflict 
IhTcontinent.  between  Papacy  and   Empire  were  waged 

very  largely  on  the  papal  side  with  English 
money,  extorted  from  the  English  Church,  or  cajoled 
out  of  the  English  king  by  the  promise  of  part  of  the 
imperial  inheritance  for  his  son  or  his  brother.  In  the 
end  Henry  had  to  confess  to  his  barons  that  he  had 
incurred  in  these  useless  enterprises  a  debt  amounting 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  135,000  marks,  and  the 
opposition  aroused  by  this  led  ultimately  to  the 
Barons'  Wars.  Only  with  the  growth  of  national 
feeling  under  the  stronger  kings  who  succeeded 
Henry  III.  were  the  papal  claims  ignored  and  the 
consequences  of  John's  submission  swept  away. 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE   CRUSADES 

From  very  early  times  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places 
of  Christianity  were  regarded  with  favour  by  the 
Church,  and  encouraged  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  religious  ardour  or  atoning  pilces.^ 
for  an  evil  life.  Chief  among  these  holy 
places  were  Jerusalem  and  the  other  scenes  of  Christ's 
life  and  suffering  in  Palestine,  the  journey  to  which 
was  long  and  difficult,  and  in  consequence  all  the 
more  meritorious  and  more  frequently  attempted. 
Even  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Mohammedans 
towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  scarcely 
checked  the  steady  flow  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land, 
for  the  new  Arab  or  Saracen  rulers  were  a  cultured 
race,  who  themselves  reverenced  Christ  as  a  prophet, 
and  in  general  maintained  a  policy  of  toleration 
towards  the  Christians.  Pilgrims  from  England  before 
the  Norman  Conquest  were  as  a  rule  content  with  the 
journey  to  Rome,  a  sufficiently  expensive  and  dangerous 
enterprise;  but  some  few  penetrated  as  far  as  Jerusalem, 
and  the  revival  of  religious  life  which  followed  the 
Conquest  tended  to  make  the  number  larger. 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Seljuk  Turks 
in  1076,  however,  introduced  a  less  happy  period  in 
the  history  of  Palestine.  These  Turks  were  a 
barbarous  race  from  the  plains  of  Asia,  whose  zeal 
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for  Mohammedanism  expressed  itself  in  persecutions 
of  every  religion  but  their  own.     Dreadful  tales  soon 

spread  abroad  throughout  Europe  of  the 
InpIlTsHne.   insults   and    outrages    to  which    pilgrims 

and  even  the  Holy  Places  themselves  were 
subjected,  and  wandering  enthusiasts  like  Peter  the 
Hermit  travelled  from  place  to  place  rousing  the 
people  to  war  with  the  infidel. 

At  the  same  time  the  Eastern  Empire  which  centred 
round   Constantinople   found   itself   hard   pressed   to 

withstand  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
IflhZTru.    appealed  to  the  Christians  of  the  west  for 

help.  This  appeal  was  taken  up  by  the 
Pope,  Urban  II.,  who  set  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  movement  against  the  Mohammedans, 
and  at  a  council  held  at  Clermont  preached  a  holy 
war  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem.  An  extraordinary 
wave  of  enthusiasm  swept  over  his  hearers,  and 
spread  from  them  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
In  every  country  thousands  prepared  for  the  ex- 
pedition and  assumed  the  cross  which  Urban  had 
adopted  as  their  badge.  From  this  emblem  the 
warrior  pilgrims  came  to  be  known  as  Crusaders, 
while  the  wars  which  they  carried  on  with  hardly  a 
break  for  nearly  two  centuries  were  called  Crusades. 
Although  due  at  bottom  to  religious  causes  the 
Crusades  were   in   reality  a  very  mixed   movement, 

carried  out  by  a  very  mixed  multitude. 
Character  and  inspired  by  a  strange  variety  of 
Crusades.       motives.     In  the  whole  history  of  Europe 

there  has  been  nothing  to  compare  with 
them  except  the  exploring  and  colonising  movement 
of   the  sixteenth   and  seventeenth   centuries.     From 
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one  standpoint  they  form  the  last  stage  in  the  Wander- 
ing of  the  Nations.  All  the  adventurous  spirits  who 
could  find  no  place  for  themselves  in  the  settled  states 
of  the  west  embarked  upon  the  Crusades  from  sheer 
love  of  change  or  pressure  of  necessity.  From  another 
standpoint  they  form  the  first  great  commercial 
enterprise  which  had  been  set  on  foot  in  Europe 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  the  e^'es  of 
Italians  especially,  one  object  of  the  Crusades  was  to 
open  up  new  routes  of  trade  with  the  east,  and  this 
tended  to  become  more  and  more  prominent  as  the 
Crusading  movement   developed. 

From  the  very  first,  Crusading  zeal  found  its  chief 
home  in  France,    In  every  one  of  the  principal  Crusades, 
as  well  as  in  countless  minor  expeditions, 
the  French,  and  more  especially  the  Nor-    Mainly  a 
mans,  took  a  leading  part.    In  the  kingdoms    movement. 
and    principalities    which    the    Crusaders 
established  and  maintained  in  the  Holy  Land  the  rulers 
and  nobles  were  mainly  French,    So  much  indeed  was 
this  the  case   that   in   the  east  the  western  peoples 
became  known  generally  as  Franks.    Yet  other  countries 
also — Germany  and  England,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Scotland  and  the  Scandinavian  lands — provided  a  con- 
stant stream  of  recruits  to  the  Crusading  armies,  and 
on  occasion  took  the  lead  in  enterprises  of  real  moment. 

In  the  first  Crusade  the  English  contingent  joined 
with  the  Normans,  and  followed  the  banner  of  Robert, 
Duke    of    Normandy,    the    eldest    son    of 
the  Conqueror,  who  was  accompanied  by    ^IZmLy. 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  representative  of  the 
old   royal   house  of   Anglo-Saxon   England.     Neither 
Rufus  nor  any  of  his  barons  took  part  in  the  expedition, 
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and  the  total  English  force  was  not  large.  Yet  the 
followers  of  Robert  were  not  without  their  share  of 
glory.  In  the  assaults  on  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
they  were  in  the  van,  and  to  their  leader  was  offered 
the  Crown  of  Jerusalem,  although  this  offer  he 
declined. 

It  is  with  the  Third  Crusade,  however,  that  England 
is    specially    associated.       In     1187    the    recapture 

of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of 
Richard  I.  Egj^t,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Christian 
jtird^  possessions   in   Palestine  to  a   few   towns 

Crusade.        along  the  coast  spread  dismay  throughout 

Europe.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the 
most  imposing  of  all  the  Crusades  had  been  organised 
under  the  three  most  powerful  rulers  of  the  day,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  II.  of  France, 
and  Richard  I.  of  England.  Barbarossa,  however, 
died  on  the  road  to  the  Holy  Land,  Philip  quarrelled 
with  the  English  king  and  soon  returned  home  to 
plot  against  him  in  France,  and  it  is  accordingly  with 
the  name  of  Richard  I.,  the  most  famous  military 
leader  of  his  time,  that  this  Crusade  is  inseparabl}' 
connected. 

The  force  which  followed  Richard,  however,   was 
drawn   from  his   continental   dominions   rather  than 

from  his  island  kingdom.  England  took 
The  contest  a  great  part  in  providing  the  money  for 
Saladin.         the   expedition,   and   supplied   about   haH 

the  ships,  but  it  did  not  provide  any  large 
proportion  of  the  men.  Nevertheless,  the  English  of 
the  day  took  a  legitimate  pride  in  their  ruler's  exploits, 
and  in  his  contest  with  the  chivalrous  Sultan  of 
Egypt.     To  Richard  was  largely  due  the  capture  by 
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the  Crusaders  of  the  important  stronghold  of  Acre. 
'When  he  attacked,'  an  Arab  writer  tells  us,  'there 
was  no  resisting.'  Saladin  and  Richard  recognised 
each  other  as  worthy  antagonists,  and  exchanged 
friendly  messages  and  presents. 

But  in  view  of  the  disunion  of  the  Christian  army 
Richard  alone  could  not  ensure  success.  His  victory 
over  Saladin  at  Arsuf  was  followed  by  the  occupation 
of  the  port  of  Jaffa,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
march  inland  upon  Jerusalem.  But  although  he 
advanced  to  within  actual  sight  of  the  Holy  City  the 
prospect  of  capturing  it  seemed  hopeless,  and  after 
concluding  a  peace  with  Saladin,  which  secured  most 
of  the  advantages  he  had  already  won,  he  abandoned 
his  task  and  set  sail  from  Acre. 

With  the  departure  of  Richard  the  decline  of  the 
Crusading  movement  began.  Important  expeditions 
were  planned,  but  these  too  often  turned 
PianUfenct.  3-side  to  other  objects  or  failed  to  start 
at  all.  Yet  the  steady  stream  of  warrior 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  continued  v/ithout  inter- 
ruption. Twice  again  did  members  of  the  English 
royal  house  lead  their  followers  to  Palestine.  In  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  Henry  III.  of  England,  roused 
expectations  in  the  east  that  he  might  rival  the  feats 
of  his  uncle  and  namesake  Richard  I.;  but  he  accom- 
plished nothing.  Thirty  years  later  the  English 
heir  apparent,  Prince  Edward,  sailed  for  the  Holy 
Land  with  a  small  following;  but  tlie  lack  of  energy 
and  public  spirit  shown  by  the  resident  Franks 
completely  disgusted  him,  and  he  retin^ned  home  to 
ascend  the  throne  as  Edward  I. 
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So  low  had  the  Crusading  spirit  fallen  that  even  the 
loss  in  1291  of  the  town  of  Acre,  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  caused  little 
commotion.     The  ideal  still  remamed  as  an    ^'^'^  °fj^^^ 
mspiration  to  enthusiasts.      Henry  IV,  01    Movement. 
England  proposed   to  go  on  Crusade;    so 
did    Henry    VHI.      But    the    Crusading    movement 
had  really  ended  before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  main  result  of  the  Crusades  was  to  awaken 
western  Europe  from  the  torpor  which  had  tended  to 
overcome  it  ever  since  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  During  the  course  of  ^f^^f^fJll^ 
their  expeditions  the  Crusaders  were  Europe. 
brought  into  close  contact  with  two 
civilisations,  the  Greek  and  the  Saracenic,  which  were 
very  different  from  and  much  more  advanced  than 
their  own,  and  in  each  they  found  much  that  was 
worth  imitating.  New  arts  and  manufactures  were 
introduced  into  the  west,  and  the  science  and  learning 
of  the  east  were  gradually  assimilated.  Particularly 
in  Italy  commerce  and  industry  began  rapidly  to 
develop,  bringing  in  their  train  a  gradual  change 
in  the  whole  structure  of  society.  Towns  arose 
inhabited  by  a  wealthy  burgher  class,  for  whom  there 
was  really  no  place  in  a  strictly  feudal  state.  Their 
wealth  enabled  them  to  buy  extensive  privileges  from 
kings  and  nobles  who  were  going  on  Crusade  and 
needed  money,  and  thus  they  became  almost  inde- 
pendent communities  within  the  feudal  system. 

Crusading  nobles,  in  order  to  secure  funds,  frequently 
sold  part  of  their  lands,  and  thus  land  became  a 
marketable   commodity,   and   the   feudal   chain   was 
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gradually  broken.  During  the  absence  of  the  nobles 
the  kings  were  able  to  strengthen  their  power,  and 
the  western  states  of  Europe  became  better  consolidated 
and  more  settled.  In  all  these  ways  the  Crusades 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of  feudalism,  and 
the  coming  of  a  higher  form  of  social  and  political 
organisation.  But  the  process  at  first  was  a  slow  one, 
and  even  at  the  close  of  the  Crusading  period  feudalism 
remained  strong  in  Europe. 

All   these   effects   were   more   or   less   apparent   in 
England  too;   but  inasmuch  as  England  was  not  one 

of  the  chief  Crusading  nations,  and  was 
In  England,    far  removed  from  the  routes  pursued  by 

the  Crusaders  and  from  contact  with  the 
east,  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  was  not  strong. 
The  power  of  the  English  kings  and  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  benefited  greatly  by  the 
departure  from  it  of  some  of  the  most  turbulent 
spirits,  many  of  whom  never  returned.  But  on  the 
whole  the  effect  of  the  Crusades  reached  England 
indirectly  through  her  connection  with  Europe  and 
especially  with  France,  and  thus  was  slow  in 
producing  any  important  results. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  NATIONS 

The  modem  idea  of  Europe  as  composed  of  a  number 
of  independent   and  only  too   often   hostile  nations 
would   have   been   entirely   repugnant    to 
the    mediaeval   mind.      Christian    Europe,  Theoretical 

/•   •         1  •  1  1  unity  oj 

or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  acknow-  Christendom. 
ledged  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  was  in  mediaeval  eyes  one  unit,  within  which 
really  independent  communities  should  not  exist  and 
armed  conflict  should  be  impossible.  The  tradition 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  peace,  order,  and 
security  it  had  maintained  remained  strong.  The 
peoples  of  the  west  felt  themselves  bound  together 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  originally  formed  part  of 
that  Empire,  and  had  inherited  from  it  a  common 
civilisation,  and  to  some  extent  a  common  language 
and  law.  Curiously  blended  with  this  feeling  was  the 
idea  of  the  natural  brotherhood  of  all  Christian  men. 
Christianity  had  originated  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Roman  Empire,  had  grown  up  within  it,  and  had 
come  to  be  practically  identified  with  it.  Wliile 
Christianity  continued,  the  old  idea  of  Roman  unity 
continued,  and  all  the  states  of  the  west  were  regarded 
as  forming  one  indivisible  community. 

This  magnificent  theory,  however,  was  never  much 
more  than   a   dream.     Not   only  was   the   unity   of 
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Christendom    as    a   whole   an    ideal    rather    than    a 

reality,  but  even  the  larger  divisions  of  Christendom, 

which  were  later  to  develop  into  the  leading 

Practical  tt  .•  -j    j  i        • 

disunion.        -c-uropean    nations,   were   united   only    in 

name.  The  real  unit  in  early  mediaeval 
Europe  was  the  feudal  principality,  sometimes  large, 
more  often  extremely  small,  and  the  kingdoms  which 
nominally  existed  were  as  a  rule  loosely  knit  collections 
of  these  principalities  without  any  unifying  force  of 
their  own. 

From    the   racial    point   of    view    they    had    little 
unity,  for  the  whole  of  western  Europe  as  yet  was 

simply  a  confused  welter  of  different  Teu- 
Raciaiiy.        tonic    tribes   mingled   in   varying   degrees 

with  an  original  Roman  or  Romanised 
population.  Northern  Italy  had  much  more  in 
common  with  southern  Germany  than  with  southern 
Italy.  Southern  France  was  at  least  as  closely 
associated  with  Spain  as  with  northern  France. 

From  the  social  point  of  view  they  were  equally 
disunited,  for  class  distinctions  were  much  stronger 

than  national  distinctions,  and  the  privi- 
Sociaiiy.        leged  class  of  one  country  had  much  more 

in  common  with  the  privileged  class  of 
another  than  it  had  with  the  unprivileged  class  of 
its  own. 

Politically  also  their  union  was  extremely  imperfect, 
for  the  power  of  the  king  as  a  rule  was  weak,  and 

quite  insufficient  to  hold  his  turbulent 
Politically,     barons     together.         Moreover,    different 

countries  were  hopelessly  mixed  up  with 
each  other.  Noble  families  frequently  held  lands  in 
two  or  more  countries.       Sometimes  a  single  feudal 
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principality,  like  the  County  of  Flanders,  lay  half  in 
one  country,  half  in  another.  Scottish  kings  held 
lands  in  England;  English  kings  held  lands  in  France; 
French  kings  held  lands  both  in  Spain  and  in  Italy. 
Nations  in  any  modern  sense  of  the  term,  in  fact,  did 
not  exist. 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  however,  as  the  strange 
confusion  of  races  in  Europe  settled  down,  the  influence 
of   geography  gradually   made   itself   felt, 
the  power  of  the  kings  strengthened  and    Rise  of 
peoples  drew  together  round  certain  centres    ^l^ciing^ 
and    fonned    something    resembling    the    in  England. 
modern  nations.    The  first  to  be  influenced 
by  this  tendency  were  the  peoples  of  the  British  Isles, 
whose  very  isolation  fostered  a  feeling  of  unity  and 
nationality  among  them.    During  the  reign  of  Stephen 
in  England  common  suffering  had  welded  Normans 
and  Anglo-Saxons  together,  and  by  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  the  racial  distinction  between  them,  so  prominent 
in    the    half    century    following    the    Conquest,    had 
disappeared. 

A  further  development  of  common  feeling  was 
produced  by  the  tyranny  of  John's  reign,  which 
united  all  classes  of  the  nation  in  opposition  to  the 
Crown.  At  the  same  time  the  loss  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  Angevin  dominions  on  the  Continent  compelled 
all  who  held  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  to 
throw  in  their  lot  either  with  England  or  with  France, 
and  so  began  the  process  which  changed  the  Anglo- 
Norman  rulers  and  nobles  from  men  of  no  nationality 
into  Englishmen. 

The  effect  of  this  was  seen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
when   the   outcry   against   foreigners   was   raised   in 
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England  for  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest,  and 
showed  how  far  the  English  had  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  a  separate  race.  Henry  III. 
England  himself,  however,  was  little  influenced  b}' 
Edward  I.  the  national  spirit;  and  it  is  accordingly 
his  son  Edward  I.  who  is  rightly  regarded 
as  the  first  national  king  of  England.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  Edward  was  the  first 
king  since  the  Conquest  who  possessed  an  English 
name.  During  his  reign  the  English  element  in 
the  country,  long  submerged  by  Norman  influence, 
reappeared.  The  upper  classes  learned  to  speak 
English  instead  of  Norman  French,  the  national 
literature  was  written  in  English,  and  the  English 
speaking  classes  took  a  much  more  prominent  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community.  Round  this  English 
element  the  national  movement  largely  centred,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  English  element  in  the 
fourteenth  century  meant  also  the  strengthening  of 
English  national  feeling. 

A  somewhat  similar  process  was  meanwhile  being 
pursued  in  Scotland.  The  kingdom  established  by 
Kenneth  MacAlpin  to  the  north  of  the  Forth 
Consoiida-  and  Clyde  had  gradually  extended  south- 
Scotiand.  wards  at  the  expense  of  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria,  until  as  a  result  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Angles  by  Malcolm  II.  at  Carham  in 
1018  its  frontier  was  advanced  to  the  Tweed.  There, 
in  spite  of  Scottish  attempts  to  push  it  forward  to  the 
Humber,  and  English  attempts  to  push  it  back  to  the 
Forth,  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

In  the  north,  however,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
remained    much    longer    incomplete.      Towards    the 
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close  of  the  ninth  century  all  the  settlements  of 
Northmen  in  the  islands  and  in  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land had  submitted  to  the  King  of  Norway,  and  it 
was  only  gradually  that  these  districts  were  recovered 
for  the  Scottish  Crown.  The  end  was  reached  with 
Alexander  III.'s  victory  over  King  Haco  of  Norway 
at  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263,  as  a  result  of  which  all 
the  Norwegian  settlements,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Orkne3^s  and  Shetlands,  retained  by  Norway  till 
1469,  were  ceded  to  Scotland. 

In     this     strangely    composite    kingdom    national 
feeling    became    surprisingly    strong.       During    the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  reigns  of  Alexander 
II.  and  Alexander  III.,  which  constitute    n^atfovaiity 
the  golden  age  of  early  Scottish  history, 
the  different  races  within  the  kingdom  became  gradually 
assimilated,  and  the  country  became  in  some  degree 
conscious  of  its  separate  identity.     Only  thus  is  it 
possible  to  explain  the  united  resistance  which  the 
Scots  were  able  to  offer  to  the  aggression  of  Edward  I. 
of  England.    The  'Hammer  of  the  Scots,'  as  Edward 
is  often  called,  no  doubt  did  much  to  hammer  them 
into  a  nation,  but  he  only  completed  a  process  which 
was  already  far  advanced  before  his  ill-advised  policy 
was  conceived. 

Unfortunately,  the  growth  of  national  feeling  in 
England  inspired  in  her  an  ambition  to  unite  around 
her  all  the  smaller  kingdoms  of  the  British 
Isles  into  one  kingdom  of  Great  Britain;  pjicy  '  * 
and  to  this  project  Edward  I.  devoted 
most  of  his  time  and  attention.  The  subjugation 
of  Wales  was  not  a  difficult  task,  and  in  spite  of  later 
rebellions  was  completed  by  1284,  when  the  Statute 
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of    Rhuddlan    declared    that    the    Principality    had 
become  '  annexed  and  united '  to  the  English  Crown. 

But  the  Scottish  problem  was  not  so  easily  solved. 
Edward's  first  idea  was  to  secure  a  union  of  the  two 

kingdoms  by  marrying  his  eldest  son. 
In  Scotland,    later  Edward  II.,  to  Margaret,  the  Maid 

of  Norway,  successor  of  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland.  When  this  statesmanlike  plan  had  to  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  death  of  Margaret,  he  tried 
instead  to  subjugate  Scotland  by  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  bribery,  legal  quibbling,  and  armed 
violence,  which  served  in  the  end  only  to  array  the 
whole  Scottish  nation  against  him.  Led  first  by 
William  Wallace,  and  then  by  Robert  Bnice,  the  Scots 
continued  the  war  long  after  Edward  I.'s  death,  won 
their  independence  by  their  defeat  of  Edward  II.  at 
Bannockbum,  and  finally  extorted  a  recognition  of  it 
from  Edward  III.  in  the  Treaty  of  Northampton. 

Edward's  Scottish  policy  must  be  regarded  as  the 
greatest  failure  of  his  reign.    At  his  accession  Scotland 

and  England  had  been  on  perfectly  friendly 
Its  failure,      terms    for    almost    a    century,    and    were 

tending  to  come  closer  together.  Before 
he  died  that  bitter  hostility  had  grown  up  which  kept 
them  apart  for  three  hundred  years,  and  the  alliance 
between  Scotland  and  France  had  been  formed  which 
remained  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  England  for  nearly  as 
long. 

In  Ireland  the  results  of  his  policy  were  equally 
disastrous.  Eager  to  create  a  diversion  against 
England,  Edward  Bruce  in  1315  invaded  that  island, 
and  for  four  years,  until  his  defeat  and  death  at 
Dundalk,  assisted  the  discontented  Irish  in  an  attempt 
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to  expel  their  English  rulers.     Although  in  the  end 
a  failure,  his  invasion  dealt  a  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
English   in   Ireland   from  which   it   never 
recovered   untU   the  trnie  of   the  Tudors.    ^^'iT.  '" 
Edward  I.  has  often  been  praised  as  the 
first  to  conceive  the   idea  of  a  united    kingdom  of 
the    British    Isles.       In    reality,    however    good    his 
intentions,  his    policy   did    more   to    keep   England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  apart  than  that  of  any  other 
king  in  British  history. 

In    these    national    developments    England    and 
Scotland,   though  unusually  far  advanced,   were  by 
no  means  alone,  for  all  over  Europe  the 
same    influences   were   manifesting   them-    National 
selves    in    varying   degree.      In    Germany   "^H^iT^^'^ 
national  feeling  first  became  apparent  in    Continent. 
the  support  given  to  the  Emperor  Lewis 
the  Bavarian  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and  in  the 
policy  adopted  by  Lewis's  successor,  Charles  IV.,  of 
trying  to  build  on  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  Empire 
a  united  German  kingdom.     In  Spain  the  national 
feeling  of  the  Christian  states  was  steadily  strengthened 
by  constant  strife  with  the  Moors  of  the  south.    Even 
in  Italy  an  abortive  national  movement  centred  for 
a  time  round  the  extraordinary  adventurer,  Cola  di 
Rienzi,  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  tried  to  revive 
the  glories  of  ancient  Rome  and  organise  the  whole 
of  Italy  into  a  republic. 

In  France  the  national  movement  is  connected 
chiefly  with  the  name  of  Philip  IV.,  who  pursued 
there  much  the  same  policy  of  consolidation  as 
Edward  I.  adopted  in  England.  Not  only  did 
Phihp  IV.,  like  Edward  I.,  play  a  part  of  enormous 
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importance  in  the  organisation  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, but  he  set  himself  to  complete  the  work  of  his 

predecessors  Philip  II.  and  Louis  IX.  by 
In  France,      bringing  Under  the  direct  sway  of  the  Crown 

the  few  French  fiefs  which  retained  their 
independence.  This  involved  an  attack  on  the  English 
possessions  in  the  south-west,  and  led  to  an  indecisive 
conflict  with  Edward  I.  But  neither  king  was  ready 
to  press  the  matter  to  extremes,  and  the  problem 
involved  in  the  English  hold  over  Gascony  was 
ultimately  left  to  be  settled  later  in  the  fourteenth 
century   by   the   Hundred    Years'    War. 


CHAPTER   IX 

MEDl/EVAL   CONSTITUTIONALISM 

The  feudal  state  was  the  battle-ground  of  tvvo  con- 
stantly conflicting  tendencies.     On  the  one  side  was 
the  king,   representing  the  cause  of  cen- 
tralisation, striving  to  increase  his  authority    struggle 
and  so  hold  the  country  together.     On  the    ^and  barons. 
other  side   were  the  barons,   representing 
the  cause  of   local    independence,   trying    to  weaken 
the    royal    authority  and    become    petty  kings,  each 
in  his  own  territory.     In  some  European  countries, 
such  as  Germany  and  Italy,  the  cause  of  local  inde- 
pendence was  victorious,   and  there  in  consequence 
unity  has  been  attained  only  within  very  recent  times. 
But  in  the  majority  of  European  countries — England, 
France,    and    Spain — the    royal    power    after    many 
struggles  ultimately  prevailed. 

In  England  ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest  the 
royal    power   had    been    exceptionally    strong.      The 
horrors  of   Stephen's  reign   were  a   lesson 
even  to  the  barons  themselves,  and  the    ^^'^  ''''>'«' 
reaction  in  favour  of  strong  government    England. 
which  followed  greatly  assisted  Henry  II. 
in  his  policy  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  Crown. 
Only  one  serious  feudal  rebellion  marked  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  in  England.     In   1173  Henry's  own  sons 
rose  against  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  discontented 

a? 
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barons  of  his  English  and  continental  dominions,  and 
were  supported  by  Louis  VII.  of  France,  William  the 
Lion  of  Scotland,  and  Count  Philip  of  Flanders.  The 
triumph  of  the  king,  however,  was  complete,  and  was 
followed  by  the  final  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the 
barons,  of  the  customary  feudal  policy  of  dismembering 
the  country  in  the  interests  of  their  own  independence. 
Henry  II.  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  the 
system  of  government  he  established  was  so  efficient 
that  even  the  barons  appreciated  it  and  desired  that 
it  should  be  retained. 

Under  Henry's  successors  the  policy  of  the  barons 
underwent  a  new  development.     Richard  and  John 

were  men  of  very  different  type,  but  they 
Its  Misuse,     resembled    each    other    in    their    supreme 

selfishness  and  care  only  for  those  interests 
in  which  they  were  personally  concerned.  In  their 
hands  the  strong  governmental  system  of  Henry  II. 
was  employed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but 
for  the  personal  gratification  of  the  ruler.  Nobles, 
clergy,  and  commons  alike  were  oppressed  with 
burdensome  taxes,  whUe  the  government  of  the 
country,  for  which  these  taxes  were  supposed  to 
provide,  became  steadily  less  efficient  and  more 
tyrannical. 

The  barons  accordingly  began  to  aim  at  securing 
some  control  over  the  central  government  in  order  to 

ensure  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  their 
^^fta'*  own  interests,  and  not  in  those  of  the  king. 

In  this  policy  they  were  much  encouraged 
by  the  absence  of  Richard,  which  left  the  actual 
government  of  England  for  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
reign  in  the  hands  of  officials,  and  by  the  vices  of 
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John,  which  united  the  entire  nation  against  the 
Crown.  The  result  was  the  Great  Charter,  signed  by 
John  at  Runnymede  in  12 15,  the  main  object  of 
which  was  to  lay  down  rules  to  prevent  the  abuses 
of  the  royal  power  which  had  been  common  under 
Richard  and  John. 

The  provisions  which  the  Great  Charter  made, 
however,  for  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  were 
clumsy  in  the  extreme.  If  the  king  failed  to  observe 
them  the  barons  were  declared  to  be  entitled  first  to 
remonstrate  and  then  to  wage  war  upon  him.  Such 
methods  clearly  could  be  used  only  in  the  very  last 
resort;  and  the  main  interest  of  the  constant  struggles 
between  king  and  barons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
lies  accordingly  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  barons  to 
discover  some  better  means  of  exercising  control  over 
the  royal  power. 

The  method  eventually  adopted  was  to  insist  on 
the  appointment  as  king's  advisers  and  ministers 
of  persons  whom  the  barons  felt  they 
could  trust.  The  king  not  unnaturally  wars.^^""^ 
resisted  this  project,  and  appointed  as 
his  ministers  foreign  favourites  who  were  entirely 
dependent  on  himself.  The  result  was  the  Barons' 
Wars,  in  which  first  the  baronial  forces  under 
Simon  de  Montfort  were  completely  victorious  at 
the  battle  of  Lewes,  and  then  the  royal  forces, 
under  Prince  Edward,  defeated  and  slew  Simon  at 
Evesham.  Many  experiments  in  government  were 
tried  during  this  period,  all  with  the  same  object  of 
securing  control  for  the  barons,  but  none  proved 
permanently  successful. 

Under  Edward  I.  good  government  was  restored, 
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and  the  barons   accordingly,   although   they   offered 

strong  opposition   to  Edward's  heavy  taxation,   did 

not  show  the  same  desire  to  take  affairs 

EdvJard^iL  ^^  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^"^  hands.  The  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  however,  proved  almost  a 
repetition  of  that  of  his  grandfather  Henry  III.  In 
the  hands  of  an  incapable  king  and  unworthy  favourites 
the  government  was  hopelessly  mismanaged.  The 
barons  struggled  incessantly  to  deprive  the  king  of  all 
power  and  to  entrust  the  management  of  affairs  to 
committees  of  their  own  body;  but  the  barons  them- 
selves were  selfish  and  incapable  men,  and  their 
government  was  worse  even  than  that  of  the  king. 

At  one  time  Edward  II.  was  practically  displaced 
by  his  cousin  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Thomas 
remained  the  head  of  the  government  until  he  was 
defeated  and  captured  at  Boroughbridge,  and  forth- 
with put  to  death.  Five  years  later  the  barons  had 
their  revenge.  Assisted  by  Edward's  wife  they 
succeeded  in  dethroning  the  king  in  favour  of  his  son, 
Edward  III.,  and  a  few  months  later  the  deposed 
monarch  was  murdered  by  his  personal  enemies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  struggles  infinitely  more 
important  developments  had  been  going  on  almost 
unnoticed.  In  England  as  in  all  feudal 
Palifameni  countries  the  original  governing  body  was 
the  Curia  Regis  or  King's  Court.  This  was 
a  court  of  the  same  character  as  any  landowner 
was  entitled  to  hold  in  feudal  times,  and  was 
composed  in  theory  of  all  who  held  land  from  the 
king.  In  reality,  however,  only  the  more  important 
tenants-in-chief  found  it  worth  while  to  be  present 
at  its  meetings,  and  the  King's  Court  thus  tended  to 
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become  a  very  small  body.  This,  however,  left  im- 
portant classes  of  individuals  excluded  from  the 
Court,  and  during  the  thirteenth  century  the  king, 
wishing  to  obtain  the  advice  and  support  of  these 
classes,  and  still  more  to  secure  their  assent  to  the 
payment  of  taxes,  invited  them  to  send  representatives 
to  meet  him  at  the  same  time  as  his  Court  was 
assembling.  To  these  larger  assemblages  the  name 
Parliament  was  eventually  applied. 

First    to    be    summoned   to    Parliament    were   the 
knights   of   the    shires,  who   represented  the  smaller 
tenants-in-chief     and     the     feudal     sub- 
tenants.    Later,  as  the  importance  of  the    ■^f^^^T'^  ^'^ 

r^-  ■,        Model 

towns  became  more  apparent,  Simon  de  Parliament. 
Montfort  introduced  the  policy  of  sum- 
moning citizens  and  burgesses  as  well.  Representatives 
of  the  clergy  were  also  invited.  Finally,  after  many 
changes  and  experiments,  Edward  I.  summoned  in 
1295  what  has  been  called  the  Model  Parliament, 
because  it  formed  the  type  which  later  Parliaments 
imitated.  All  the  greater  barons  and  clergy  attended 
in  their  own  right.  Two  knights  represented  each 
shire,  two  burgesses  each  important  town,  while 
representatives  were  also  present  from  the  lower 
clergy.  The  clerical  representatives,  who  preferred 
to  act  through  their  own  assembly  of  Convocation, 
soon  disappeared  from  Parliament;  but  otherwise 
the  composition  of  that  body  remained  the  same  in 
principle  from  1295  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Thus 
Edward  I.  may  jiistly  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  English  Parliament. 

For  long,  however,  the  position  of  the  new-comers 
in     Parliament    was    extremely    doubtful.      It    was 
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uncertain  how  far  they  shared  the   powers   of    the 
older    baronial    element,    whether    they    should    sit 

with  the  barons  or  separately  in  one  or 
ofCoinmons    rnore  bodies,  whether  their  presence  was 

necessary  at  all.  The  settlement  of  these 
questions  was  the  work  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
About  the  beginning  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  a  step 
of  extraordinary  importance  was  taken  when  the 
representatives  of  the  shires  and  the  towns  drew 
apart  from  the  barons  and  assembled  in  one  body  by 
themselves.  This  left  the  older  element  in  the  central 
council,  the  barons  and  the  greater  clergy,  to  develop 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  newer  representative 
element  formed  what  was  to  be  known  in  future  as 
the  House  of  Commons. 

No  sooner  had  Parliament  in  this  form  sprung  into 
existence  than  it  took  over  the  task  formerly  attempted 

by  the  barons  alone,  of  controlling  the 
The  royal  power  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 

Parliament.    munity.      In   the    long    struggle    between 

king  and  Parliament  which  went  on  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  chief  weapon 
of  Parliament  was  its  control  over  taxation,  a  control 
which  it  managed  gradually  to  strengthen  until  it 
amounted  practically  to  an  exclusive  right.  By 
giving  or  withholding  taxes  in  time  of  need  it  was 
able  to  wrest  from  the  king  many  other  powers, 
including  the  right  of  drawing  up  and,  with  the  royal 
assent,  of  passing  laws,  as  well  as  the  right  to  criticise 
and  to  some  extent  direct  the  administration  of  the 
country. 

In    all    this    constitutional   progress   England   was 
pursuing  a  course  common  to  all  the  feudal  countries 
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where  the  central  government  had  survived  the  early 
attacks  of  the  barons.  In  France,  in  the  Spanish 
kincfdoms.  and  in  Scotland  central  assem- 
blies  sprang  into  bemg  not  unlike  the  Parliaments. 
English  Parliament  in  composition  and  in 
the  powers  they  aimed  at  acquiring.  The  Cortes  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom  of  Aragon  included  representatives  of 
the  towns  as  early  as  1 133,  and  that  of  Castile  followed 
its  example  only  a  generation  later.  In  France  the 
States-General  was  first  summoned  by  Philip  IV., 
the  contemporary  of  Edward  I,  of  England,  and 
included  representatives  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
towns  as  well  as  all  tenants-in-chief.  In  Scotland 
burgesses  were  first  summoned  to  Parliament  by 
Robert  Bruce;  but  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  slow 
in  developing  and  always  remained  a  feeble  body. 

All    the    continental    Parliaments,    however,    had 
one  weakness  in  common.     They  were  composed  of 
representatives   of   different   social   classes 
or  'estates,'  and  the  mutual  jealousies  of    y^eakness. 
these   estates   prevented  the   whole  body 
from  working   harmoniously  together.     The  French 
States-General  and  the  Castilian  Cortes  sat  in  three 
bodies,  corresponding  to  the  three  estates  of  clergy, 
nobles,    and    citizens.      In    Aragon   there  were   four 
'Houses'  and  four  estates,  the  nobles  being  divided 
into  the  greater  tenants-in-chief,  and  the  lesser  tenants- 
in-chief    and    sub-tenants.      These    different    bodies 
could  easily  be  pitted  against  each  other  by  a  capable 
king,  and  so  prevented  from  combining  against  the 
royal  power. 

In    England,    on    the    other    hand,    altliough    the 
composition   of   Parliament   was   in   form   much   the 
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same,   class    distinctions   were    not    nearly    so    clear 
cut,  and  class  jealousies  not   nearly  so  strong.     On 

the  Continent  the  nobles  stood  apart  from 
strength  cf  -j-j^g  commons  as  a  separate  caste,  but  in 
system.  England  all    the   sons   of    a    noble,   with 

the  exception  of  the  eldest,  were  them- 
selves commoners. 

Moreover,  the  division  of  the  English  Parliament 
into  two  houses  did  not  correspond  to  what  social 
distinctions  there  were,  for  the  knights  of  the  shire 
belonged  to  much  the  same  class  as  the  barons,  and 
yet  had  united  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
representatives  from  the  boroughs.  As  a  result  the 
English  Parliament  was  a  much  more  united  body 
than  any  of  the  continental  Parliaments,  and  in  that 
lies  the  explanation  of  its  strength  and  of  its  continued 
existence  when  the  continental  Parliaments  had  been 
swept  away. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE   HUNDRED   YEARS'    WAR 

The  rise  of  national  feeling  in  England  and  France 
introduced  a  new  difficulty  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.    England,  as  her  national 
consciousness    became    stronger,    felt    im-  J^^;^^„,^„^^^ 
pelled     to     attempt     the     absorption     of    cause. 
Scotland.      But    Scotland,    owing    to    the 
ill-advised  policy  of  Edward  I.,  was  bitterly  hostile 
to  any  such  project,  and  by  an  alliance,  first  established 
in  1295,  had  enlisted  France  in  support  of  her  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  same  way  France  was  inspired  to  aim  at  the 
acquisition  of  Flanders  and  Gascony.  But  Gascony 
was  actually  in  possession  of  the  English  king,  who 
was  naturally  averse  to  giving  it  up;  while  with 
Flanders  England  had  a  long  established  commercial 
connection  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  both 
countries,  which  it  was  feared  the  absorption  of 
Flanders  by  France  would  seriously  endanger. 
Ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest  the  French 
and  English  states  had  been  inextricably  mingled 
together,  and  the  separation  made  necessary  by 
the  growth  of  national  feeling  in  both  could 
scarcely  in  the  nature  of  things  be  effected  by 
peaceful  means.  In  this  lies  the  root  cause  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War. 

95 
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The  problem  involved  had  really  been  raised  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Philip  IV.,  but  had  been  shirked 

by  both  monarchs.  By  the  early  years  of 
The  problem  Edward  III.'s  reign,  however,  it  became  too 
Edward  III.  pressing  to  be  any  longer  avoided.     During 

the  disastrous  period  of  Edward  1 1. 's  rule  the 
English  possessions  in  France  had  been  further  reduced, 
until  the  fragment  retained  was  so  small  and  weak  that 
obviously  it  had  to  be  either  extended  or  given  up. 
At  the  same  time  the  attempt  to  reduce  Scotland, 
renewed  by  Edward  III.,  was  being  foiled  partly  by 
the  assistance  of  France;  while  the  French  were 
becoming  more  and  more  powerful  in  Flanders,  and 
were  driving  the  Flemings  into  definite  alliance  with 
the  English  kings.  As  a  result,  when  Robert  of  Artois, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Philip  VI.  of  France,  quarrelled 
with  his  sovereign,  fled  to  England,  and  urged  Edward 
III.  to  put  forward  the  claim  to  the  French  crown 
which  he  derived  from  his  mother,  the  English  king 
was  not  unwilling  to  follow  his  advice,  and  in  1337 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  broke  out. 

At  first  sight  the  war  might  seem  a  hopeless  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  England.    Not  only  was  England 

distinctly  the  smaller,  less  wealthy,  and 
Relative  less  populous  of  the  two  countries,  but 
optlf^  in  order  to  defend  Gascony  and  Flanders 
combatants,     the  war  had  to  be  conducted  in  France, 

and  England  had  therefore  to  undertake 
the  task,  one  of  enormous  difficulty  in  those  days, 
of  conducting  military  operations  overseas.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  king,  as  Duke  of  Gascony, 
represented  the  cause  of  feudal  independence  in 
France,  and  could  always  count  on  the  support  of 
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some  of  the  other  feudatories  who  were  hostile  to 
the  power  of  the  French  monarchy.  As  a  rule  these 
feudal  alliances  at  least  balanced  the  assistance  which 
France  derived  from  the  Scots. 

But   the  real  advantage  which   the   English  held 
was  their  military  superiority.     This  was  not  based 
on   any   extraordinary   skill   possessed   by 
the  English  archers,  for  the  Italian  cross-    ^"^^J^^^* 
bowmen  who  served  the  French  were  little    methods. 
if  at  all  inferior.    Its  foundation  was  rather 
the  ability  with  which  the  English  leaders  combined 
their  archers  and  their  men-at-arms.    Their  customary 
tactics  were  to  place  the  men-at-arms,  dismounted, 
in  a  solid  mass  in  the  centre,  with  the  archers  thrown 
out  on  the  wings,  and  then  induce  the  enemy  to  attack. 
The    men-at-arms,    owing   to    their   solid   formation, 
could  hold  very  superior  forces  for  a  time,  and  mean- 
while  the  archers  were  able   to   shoot   them   down. 
\Vlien  the  enemy  had  thus  been  routed  the  men-at- 
arms  mounted  and  pursued. 

To  these  tactics  the  Scots  and  the  French  never  dis- 
covered any  proper  answer.     The  Scots  had  neither 
archers  to  reply  to  the  English  bowmen, 
nor  cavalry  to  charge  them.    Their  strength    ^^^^^""^ 
lay    in    their    footmen,    armed    wdth    the    dnd  French. 
spear  and  massed  in  close  fonnation,  who 
could    be   relied    upon    to    resist   almost   any    hand 
to  hand  attack,  but  were  absolutely  helpless  when 
exposed   to   missile   weapons.     The   French,   on   the 
other  hand,  failed  through  their  refusal  to  employ 
properly  the  material  they  possessed.     Class  feeling 
was  much  stronger  in  France  than  in  England,  and 
the  feudal  arrogance  of  the  French  nobles  made  them 

B.E.P.  G 
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despise  the  plebeian  crossbowmen  too  much  to  give 
them  a  fair  chance.  The  chief  desire  of  the  disorderly 
and  ill-disciplined  armies  of  the  French  was  simply 
to  launch  themselves  in  a  headlong  cavalry  charge 
at  the  foe,  and  this  exactly  suited  the  defensive  array 
which  the  English  had  adopted. 

It  is  this  military  superiority  which  explains  the 

astounding  successes  of  the  English  during  the  war; 

but   even   the   victories   they   won   could 

Apathy  of      have  produccd  no  result  of  any  importance 

th"  French  ^         i. 

Commons.  had  the  French  been  united  against  the 
invader.  The  cleavage  between  the 
nobles  and  the  common  people,  however,  which  was 
apparent  in  the  army,  was  even  more  obvious  in 
the  French  nation  itself.  France  really  meant  only 
the  French  nobles.  The  common  people  were  not 
considered  at  all,  and  had  no  part  or  interest  in 
national  affairs.  To  them  the  conquest  of  France 
meant  only  a  change  of  masters,  which  might  be  for 
the  better,  and  could  scarcely  be  for  the  worse,  and 
so  they  had  no  object  in  resisting  it.  As  a  result  all 
the  English  had  to  do  was  to  overcome  the  French 
nobility  in  battle,  and  the  country  was  theirs. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  consists  of  two  main 
contests,  one  associated  with  the  name  of  Edward  III., 
the  other  with  that  of  Henry  V.,  these 
^nL^war.  being  connected  and  prolonged  by  almost 
continuous  desultory  warfare,  broken  by 
uneasy  and  ill-observed  truces.  In  the  first  stage 
of  the  war  nine  years  elapsed  before  Edward  III. 
secured  any  success  bej^ond  the  sea  victory  of 
Sluys,  which  gave  England  control  of  the  Narrow 
Seas   for   the   next   generation.     In   1346,   however, 
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came  Edward's  victory  over  the  whole  might  of 
France  at  Crecy,  followed  almost  immediately  by 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  David  of  Scotland  at 
Neville's  Cross.  These  two  events  together  raised 
England's  military  prestige  to  a  height  it  had  never 
reached  before.  A  few  months  later  the  important 
seaport  of  Calais  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  remained  one  of  the 
most  valued  possessions  of  the  English  Crown,  securing 
as  it  did  for  England  control  of  the  Channel,  a  con- 
tinental market  for  English  goods,  and  an  ever  open 
gateway  for  the  invasion  of  France. 

For  eight  years  after  that  the  Black  Death  caused 
the  war  to  languish  on  both  sides;    but  in  1356  a 
victory  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Crecy  was 
won    by    the     Black     Prince,     Edward's    Bretlgny. 
eldest    son,    at    Poictiers,    King    John    of 
France    himself    being    taken   prisoner.      The   result 
was  the  Treaty  of   Bretigny  in   1360.      Edward   re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the  French  Crown,  and  to  the 
French  lands  formerly  held  by  Henry  II.     In  return 
he   was   acknowledged   as   independent   sovereign   of 
the  French  territories  he  held,  and  these  were  increased 
by    the    cession,    besides    Calais,    of    very    extensive 
districts  in  the  south,  which  restored  to  him  almost 
entire  the  old  possessions  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 

Interference    on    opposite    sides    in    the    affairs    of 
Spain  soon  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and  within 
the   borders   of   Castile   the   Black    Prince 
gained  his  last  victory  over  his  old  enemies    England^ 
at  Navarete.     But  Edward  III.  was  now 
old,  the   Prince's  health  gave  way,  and  the  English 
were    tired    of    the    war,    while    the    French    were 
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inspired  by  their  disasters  to  more  strenuous  efforts 
than  ever.  The  English  fleet  was  defeated  by  the 
Castilians  off  La  Rochelle,  the  command  of  the  sea 
was  lost,  and  the  coasts  of  England  itself  were  laid 
open  to  marauding  bands  of  Frenchmen.  Little  by 
little  the  English  possessions  in  France  slipped  away, 
until,  when  a  truce  was  at  length  made  by  Richard  IL 
in  1396,  nothing  remained  in  English  hands  but  the 
towns  of  Calais,  Bordeaux,  and  Bayonne, 

The  renewal  of  the  war  by  Henry  V.  was  the  result 
partly  of  dissensions  within  France,  which  secured 
for  England  the  alliance  of  the  house  of 
f/thfwTr^^  Burgundy;  partly  of  the  insecure  position 
of  the  new  Lancastrian  rulers,  who  wished 
to  strengthen  their  doubtful  title  to  the  throne  by 
a  successful  and  popular  war;  and  partly  of  the  old 
difficulty  that  England  had  either  to  extend  her 
scanty  French  possessions  or  resign  herself  to  losing 
them  altogether,  and  was  naturally  unwilling  to  adopt 
the  latter  course. 

The  new  venture  was  almost  immediately  signalised 
by  the  most  astounding  of  all  the  English  triumphs, 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  at  which  with 
1^0%°^  little  loss  to  themselves  the  English 
defeated  an  army  ten  times  the  size  of 
their  own.  In  its  divided  condition  France  was 
unable  to  offer  any  adequate  resistance,  and  in 
1420  was  signed  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which,  on 
marrying  Katharine,  the  daughter  of  the  insane 
French  king,  Henry  V.  was  recognised  as  Regent  and 
heir  to  the  French  Crown. 

But  although  the  English  and  Burgundians  con- 
trolled almost  all  France  north  of  the  Loire,  the  south 
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still  held  out  under  the  Dauphin,  who  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1422  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VII. 
of  France.  A  few  months  earlier  Henry 
V.  himself  had  died,  and  the  assumption  fft^J"°'^ 
by  his  infant  son  Henry  VI.  of  the  crowns  English. 
of  England  and  France,  as  provided  for 
in  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,  at  length  aroused  French 
national  feeling.  The  first  evidence  of  this  was  the 
appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  young  peasant  girl, 
who  believed  herself  to  be  entrusted  by  Heaven  with 
the  task  of  expelling  the  invaders  from  her  native 
land;  she  led  the  troops  of  Charles  to  victory  untU 
captured  by  the  English  and  burned  as  a  witch. 
Much  more  important  was  the  abandonment  of  the 
English  cause  by  the  Burgundians,  which,  leaving 
the  English  to  face  for  the  first  time  a  united  France, 
made  their  position  hopeless.  By  the  close  of  the 
year  1453  all  that  remained  to  the  English  monarch 
as  the  result  of  a  century  of  warfare  was  the  city  of 
Calais,  and  the  empty  title  of  King  of  France  retained 
till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  surface  the  Hundred  Years'  War  is  a  heroic 
tale  of  valiant  contests  and  knightly  deeds;    but,  if 
one  can  penetrate  beneath,  all  that  is  to 
be  discerned  is  a  ghastly  story  of  sack,    ^^f''^'^^% 
massacre,  and  destruction.     Even  in  the    of  the  war. 
pages  of  the  courtly  chronicler  Froissart 
the  epitaph  of  many  a  fair  French  town  is  simply, 
'They   took   and  robbed  and  brennt  it  clean.'      No 
one  can  estimate  the  suffering  of  the  common  people 
during  the  struggle  and  the  risings  of  the  peasants 
which  provoked  it.     In  England  also  the  war  proved 
a  terrible  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country, 
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and  led  to  the  spread  of  a  brutal  military  spirit 
hostile  to  peaceful  industry  and  responsible  later  on 
for  many  of  the  worst  features  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses. 

The  results  of  the  war,  however,  were  not  all  bad. 
In  France  the  long  contest  and  the  constant  pressure 
of  common  suffering  helped  to  weld  the 
Not  all  bad.  nation  together,  and  in  the  end  assisted 
in  the  unification  of  the  country.  In 
England  national  feeling  was  also  developed,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  civilisation  of  the  Continent  in  a  way  which  had 
never  been  possible  before.  Not  merely  the  English 
nobles,  but  thousands  of  English  archers  and  men-at- 
arms,  representing  much  lower  classes  in  the  nation, 
made  a  close  personal  acquaintance  with  the  civilisa- 
tion of  France,  and  on  returning  home  introduced 
some  part  of  its  culture  and  refinement  into  England. 
During  the  brief  intervals  when  the  French  war  was 
nominally  at  a  standstill  many  of  the  English  'Free 
Companies'  of  mercenaries  passed  into  Italy  and 
took  service  with  the  cities  or  nobles  of  that  divided 
country.  Widespread  commercial  connections  natur- 
ally followed,  and  the  last  possibility  of  England's 
isolation  was  swept  away. 

Unfortunately,  even  after  the  war  had  obviously 
come  to  an  end,  and  all  possibility  of  England  con- 
quering part  of  France  had  disappeared. 
Tradition  English  national  pride  refused  to  accept 
French  war.  the  decision  as  final.  The  tradition  of 
the  French  war  remained  strong  for  a 
century  after  1453,  and  not  only  blinded  English- 
men to  their  true  interests,  which  lay  in  maritime 
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expansion,  but  led  to  a  number  of  useless  enterprises 
on  the  Continent  intended  to  rival  the  glories  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  V. 

Even  such  clear-sighted  rulers  as  Edward  IV.  and 
Henry  VII.  found  it  advisable  to  give  way  in  appear- 
ance to  this  national  prejudice,  although 
in  reality  they  used    their  French  enter-    its  Decay. 
prises  chiefly  as  a  means  of  extorting  taxes 
from  their  subjects   and   pensions  from   the   French 
king.       Henry  VIII.   was  not   uninfluenced    by   the 
tradition  and  waged  four  short  contests  with  France, 
ostensibly  to  recover  the  lost  dominions.     Not  until 
the  French  capture  of  Calais  in  Mary's  reign  deprived 
England  of   her   last    foothold   on    French    soil    did 
hostility  to  France  and  desire  for  expansion  on  the 
Continent  definitely  give  way  to  hatred  of  Spain  and 
desire  for  expansion  by  sea. 


CHAPTER  XI 

SOCIAL   AND   CONSTITUTIONAL   COLLAPSE 

In  medicEval  times  even  the  lowest  ranks  of  society 
were  organised  in  accordance  with  feudal  ideas.    The 

modern  agricultural  labourer  working  for 
The  villein,     hire    on    another    man's    land    was    then 

unknown.  Instead,  the  ordinary  villager, 
or  villein,  farmed  his  own  land,  which  he  held  from 
his  lord,  but  on  which,  as  his  lord's  serf,  he  was  bound 
to  remain.  In  return  for  this  holding  he  owed  his 
lord  certain  duas  in  the  shape  of  produce  or  occasion- 
ally of  money,  and  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lord's  own  land. 
The  estate  of  a  lord  was  known  as  a  manor,  and 
might  contain  many  social  classes  besides  the  lord 

and  his  villeins — cottars,  who  held  very 
The  manor,     small    plots    of    land    and    ranked    below 

the  villeins,  and  freemen  of  various  kinds, 
who  often  ranked  far  above  the  villeins.  The  chief 
object  in  the  management  of  a  manor  was  to  make 
it  as  far  as  possible  self-sufficing.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  ideal  manor  produced  enough  food  to  feed 
themselves,  made  their  own  clothes  from  the  wool 
of  their  own  sheep,  built  their  houses  with  materials 
obtained  in  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  included 
among  their  number  a  blacksmith,  a  shoemaker,  and 
other  artisans  to  do  all  the  more  specialised  work. 

104 
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Thus  in  the  absence  of  any  contact  with  the  outside 
world  there  was  little  tendency  towards  change 
within  the  manor,  and  in  most  European  countries 
the  manorial  system,  in  substantially  this  form, 
continued  in  existence  for  centuries. 

No  manor,  however,  could  hope  to  be  altogether 
self-sufiicing.     In  times  of  plenty  it  had  produce  to 
sell;   in  times  of  scarcity  it  was  compelled 
to  buy;    while  at  all  times  the  majority  Development 
of    the   manors    were    dependent    on    the   manor. 
itinerant   trader   for   some   few  necessary 
articles    such   as    salt    and    fish.    With    the   growth 
of  civilisation  and  the  increased  use  of  luxuries  from 
abroad    intercourse    of   this    kind   between    different 
parts  of   the  country  became   much  more  common, 
and  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  manor  were 
introduced. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the  result  of  the 
growing  desire  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  to  obtain 
from    their   dependants,   not    produce    or 
labour  services,  which  could  be  used  only    tJtion.^*' 
on  the  spot,  but  money,  with  which  they 
could    buy   imported    luxuries,  maintain   themselves 
at    court,    or    equip    military    expeditions.      In    all 
European  countries,  and  especially  in  England,  the 
practice  arose  of  commuting  the  various  services  and 
dues  of  the  villein  for  a  fixed  sum,  and   this  com- 
mutation as  a  rule  proved  for  the  villein  the  first 
step  on  the  road  to  freedom. 

These  changes  again  naturally  led  to  an  increase 
in  trade  and  manufactures,  and  so  to  the  rise  of  towns. 
Foremost  of  all  were  the  cities  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
many,  where   the   weakness    of    the   central    power 
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permitted  the  independent  development  of  urban  life. 
Among  the  more  thoroughly  feudalised  countries  of  the 

west,  however,  the  lead  was  taken  by 
towns'' °^      England,    chiefly    because     of    the    very 

liberal  policy  adopted  by  the  English 
sovereigns  towards  the  towns.  In  return  for  sums  of 
money  charters  were  readily  granted,  especially  by  the 
Angevin  rulers,  freeing  the  urban  communities  from 
the  most  vexatious  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  feudal  system,  allowing  them  to  a  certain 
extent  to  govern  themselves,  and  thus  offering  every 
encouragement  to  their  rapid  growth. 

The   organisation   of   these   towns   centred   chiefl}' 
in  the  various  gilds.     The  earliest  to  be  formed  was 

as  a  rule  the  Merchant  Gild,  an  association 
The  gilds.       of  aU  the  merchants  in  the  town,  which 

aimed  at  regulating  trade  in  the  interests 
of  the  burgesses.  As  the  different  trades  developed, 
however,  the  task  of  regulating  them  all  became  too 
much  for  one  body,  and  during  the  fourteenth  century 
Craft  Gilds  sprang  up,  each  including  only  the  workers 
in  one  particular  industry,  and  aiming  at  regulating 
that  industry  alone.  By  the  regulations  of  the  gUds 
good  work  was  insisted  upon,  a  fair  price  fixed, 
frauds  of  all  kinds  were  exposed,  conditions  of  labour 
and  apprenticeship  determined,  and  to  secure  all 
this  the  right  of  working  at  each  particular  industry 
was  carefully  restricted  to  the  craftsmen  themselves. 
Over  an  economic  world  thus  organised  there 
suddenly  spread  the  dreadful  disease  known  in 
mediaeval  times  as  the  Black  Death.  This  was  a 
variety  of  the  bubonic  plague,  which,  originating 
apparently  in  China,  extended  slowly  westwards  until 
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in  1347  it  reached  Europe  and  gradually  overran  the 

whole  Continent.       In  England   it  first  appeared  in 

August,   1348,  while  a  year  later  it   had 

broken  out  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.     The    i)eatT'"^'^ 

mortality  was  appalling.    In  England  from 

a  third   to  a  half    of   the  population  perished,  and 

in  the  rest  of  Europe  the  proportion  was  much  the 

same.      To    the    people    of    the    time    it    seemed    as 

if  the  end  of  the  human  race  was  at  hand. 

The  natural  consequence  of  such  a  decrease  in  the 
population  was  a  tremendous  scarcity  of  labour. 
Lords  experienced  the  utmost  difiiculty 
in  getting  their  fields  tilled,  and  every-  its  results. 
where  tried  to  find  a  remedy  in  exacting 
increased  labour  services  from  the  villeins  whom  the 
plague  had  spared.  In  some  countries,  such  as 
Germany,  where  the  peasantry  were  still  in  a  very 
servile  condition,  this  policy  was  successful,  and  the 
lot  of  the  villeins  was  made  distinctly  harder.  But 
in  other  countries,  such  as  England,  where  the  process 
of  commutation  of  labour  services  for  mone}'  had 
already  gone  far,  the  national  calamity  proved  in  the 
end  an  advantage  to  the  peasants.  The  high  wages, 
which  the  prevailing  scarcity  enabled  free  labourers 
to  obtain,  made  freedom  so  attractive  that  the  villeins 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  break  away 
from  their  masters,  and  the  attempts  of  Parliament 
to  keep  down  wages  by  legislation  and  to  retain  the 
villeins  upon  their  holdings  ultimately  proved 
futile. 

In  all  countries,  however,  the  Black  Death  introduced 
the  first  serious  conflict  between  the  landowners  and 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  bitterness  engendered 
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by  this  was  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  peasant 
risings  of  the  fourteenth  centurj^  the  Jacquerie  in 

France  and  the  Peasants'  Revolt  of  1381 
difcontent.      ^^  England.    Definitely  socialistic  doctrines 

began  to  appear,  and  discontent  with  the 
organisation  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Church 
produced  a  revolutionar}'-  spirit  in  every  countrj''  in 
western  Europe. 

The  main  result  of  these  rapid  changes  and  the 
confusion  thus  engendered  in  England  was  the  decline 

of  the  manorial  system.  Quite  as  im- 
Indmtry.^^    portant,  however,  as  working  towards  the 

same  end,  was  the  development  of  the 
woollen  industry.  England  had  for  long  been  the 
chief  wool  producing  country  in  Europe,  but  had 
always  exported  the  bulk  of  its  wool  to  be  woven  in 
the  Low  Countries.  Under  Edward  III.,  however, 
many  Flemish  artisans  were  introduced  into  the 
kingdom,  and  the  weaving  industry  made  rapid 
progress  in  England  itself.  As  a  result  of  this  and  of 
the  increased  prosperity  of  Europe  generally  the 
demand  for  wool  grew  greater,  and  in  the  dearth  of 
labour  caused  by  the  Black  Death  landowners  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  take  to  sheep  farming,  which 
did  not  require  nearly  so  many  men  as  agriculture. 

In  this  lies  the  origin  of  the  Enclosure  Movement, 
which  reached  its  height  in  England  in  the  fifteenth 

and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  manorial 
Enclosures,     system    was    essentially    an    agricultural 

system,  and  in  order  to  effect  the  change 
to  pasture  it  was  necessary,  as  a  nile,  to  break 
up  the  whole  organisation,  deprive  the  villeins  of 
their  holdings,  and  enclose  their  land  with  the  lord's 
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home  farm  or  demesne.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  these  villeins  could  find  work  as  shepherds,  and 
the  process  thus  led  to  the  growth  of  a  large 
unemployed  class,  recruited  from  runaway  villeins, 
discontented  apprentices,  and  discharged  soldiers, 
which  formed  a  most  dangerous  element  in  the 
population. 

In  the  towns  the  Black  Death  produced  no  such 
revolutionary  consequences,  but  there  also,  for  other 
reasons,  the  mediaeval  system  began  to 
decay.  The  gilds  became  exclusive,  and  ^t/^sf 
admitted  strangers  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  and  under  the  most  stringent  conditions. 
Class  differences  arose  within  them,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  gilds  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  richer  members,  and  a  serious  antagonism 
appeared  between  the  master  craftsmen  or  employers 
and  the  journeymen  or  artisans.  As  a  result  industries 
gradually  abandoned  the  old  and  over-regulated 
towns  for  new  centres,  and  the  gilds  declined  in  power. 
When  Henry  VI 1 1,  confiscated  the  greater  part  of 
their  property  they  were  already  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  decay,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  as  centres  for 
the  economic  organisation  of  the  country. 

During   a    period   of   social    collapse    such  as  this, 
strong  government  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.    Unfortunately,  the 
period  of  social  anarchy  was  also  a  period    ^^"^^/'"' 
of  constitutional  decay  and  governmental    difficulties. 
weakness   in   nearly  all   the   countries   of 
Europe.     With   the  development  of  national   feeling 
the  old  baronial  policy  of  local  independence  had 
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fallen  into  discredit,  but  the  power  of  the  barons 
had  not  on  that  account  declined,  and  they  still 
remained  a  serious  menace  to  peace. 

In  France  and  England  especially  efforts  were  made 
to  deal  with  this  difficulty  by  bringing  the  possessions 
of  some  of  the  greatest  nobles,  either  by 
femedy^^'^  royal  grant  or  by  intermarriage,  into  the 
hands  of  members  of  the  royal  family, 
who  it  was  hoped  would  use  their  power  to  support 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.  But  the  remedy  proved 
in  the  end  to  be  worse  than  the  disease;  for  the  new 
nobility,  having  royal  blood  in  their  veins,  as  well  as 
great  territorial  influence,  considered  themselves  the 
equal  of  the  king  hunself,  and  were  more  turbulent 
and  disorderly  than  the  old. 

In  France  this  unhappy  policy  produced  its  most 
disastrous  results  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  when  the  factions  of  the 
nobles^^  Toyal  nobles  or  'princes  of  the  lilies' 
led  all  parties  to  appeal  for  assistance 
to  the  English,  and  eventually  brought  about  the 
actual  alliance  of  England  with  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  England  the  trouble  grew  steadily  worse 
from  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  who  first  began  the 
policy  of  endowing  younger  members  of  the  royal 
house  with  extensive  territorial  possessions.  For  a 
time  it  was  held  in  check  by  the  Hundred  Years'  War, 
which  found  employment  abroad  for  the  most  turbulent 
of  the  nobles;  but  in  the  end  the  war  increased  the 
evil,  for  the  returning  soldiers  had  no  love  for  peaceful 
occupations,  and  readily  enrolled  themselves  as  the 
'retainers'  or  military  dependants  of  any  noble  who 
had  a  use  for  their  services.    In  this  way  many  nobles 
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built  up  what  were  practically  small  standing  armies 
of  their  own,  and  were  in  a  position  to  defy  the  royal 
authority. 

With  the  death  of  Edward  III.  the  trouble  became 
serious.  The  new  king,  Richard  II.,  son  of  the 
Black  Prince,  was  only  a  boy,  and  during  his 
minority  the  royal  power  became  the  prize  Richard  II. 
of  the  baronial  factions  headed  by  the 
king's  uncles,  the  younger  sons  of  Edward  III.,  who 
had  all  made  magnificent  marriages,  and  refused  to 
admit  themselves  inferior  to  their  nephew.  On 
coming  of  age  Richard  did  his  best  to  bring  the 
turbulent  nobles  to  order,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  despotic  authority 
of  the  Crown.  But  the  king  was  not  really  strong 
enough  to  maintain  himself  against  the  barons,  and 
his  attempt  led  in  the  end  only  to  his  deposition  and 
death.  His  place  was  taken  by  his  cousin,  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  the  son  of  Edward  III.'s  fourth  son,  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Henry  IV. 

The  claim  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne 
was  considered  by  many  inferior  to  that  of  the  House 
of  York,  which  was  descended  in  the 
female  line  from  Edward  III.'s  third  son  J/'l^.Zlter. 
and  in  the  male  line  from  his  sixth  son. 
Out  of  this  claim  trouble  was  sure  to  arise  as 
soon  as  the  Lancastrian  House  lost  its  popularity. 
For  a  time  danger  was  averted  by  the  successes  of 
Henry  V.  in  the  second  stage  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War;  but  when  the  period  of  failure  set  in  under 
Henry  VI.  the  Yorkist  claims  were  put  forward,  and 
led  eventually  to  a  series  of  civil  wars  lasting  alto- 
gether for  more  than  thirty  years. 
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These  Wars  of  the  Roses,  as  they  have  been  called 
from  the  red  and  white  roses  which  formed  the  badge 

of  the  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  respec- 
Jnhe^Roses     tively,   were   nothing   more   than   a   huge 

faction  fight,  in  which  almost  all  the 
nobility  with  their  retainers  were  engaged,  while 
the  people  as  a  whole  took  little  interest  in  the 
quarrel.  No  real  principle  was  involved,  and  the 
object  of  the  majority  of  the  combatants  was  simply 
personal  aggrandisement.  Resulting  first  in  the 
deposition  of  the  Lancastrian  House  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Yorkist  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne,  the 
struggle  led  in  the  end  to  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Tudor,  which  (owing  to  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line)  now  represented  the  Lancastrian  succession. 
Richard  III.,  brother  of  Edward  IV.,  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Henry  Tudor  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth, 
and  the  new  king,  by  marrying  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  introduced  a  prospect  of  union  between 
the  rival  factions  and  of  peace  for  the  distracted 
country.  With  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  the  end 
of  the  baronial  feuds  is  reached  and  the  period  of 
reconstruction  begins. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  victory  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy  over  the  Empire, 
which  seemed  to  leave  it  supreme  in  Europe,  marked 
in  reality  the  beginning  of  its  downfall. 
While  the  two  powers  which  represented  ■^^j  "^'^^''^•^ 
the  unity  of  Christendom  were  struggling  nations. 
with  each  other,  the  nation  states,  which 
represented  rather  the  division  of  Christendom  on 
racial  and  geographical  lines,  were  growing  up  almost 
unnoticed  and  without  interference  from  either.  No 
sooner  had  the  Papacy  vanquished  its  old  rival 
than  it  had  to  exert  its  authority  over  these  upstart 
powers  as  well ;  and  in  the  new  contest  it  was 
almost  bound  to  fail.  The  strife  between  the  two 
nominal  heads  of  Christendom,  and  the  arguments  and 
charges  which  they  had  brought  against  each  other, 
had  done  much  to  shatter  belief  in  the  idea  for  which 
they  both  stood.  The  Papacy  especially  had  had 
recourse  during  the  struggle  to  many  expedients  which 
were  scarcel}'  in  keeping  with  its  religious  character, 
and  this  had  seriously  shaken  its  hold  over  men's 
minds.  Above  all,  the  nation  states  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  European  developments  of  the  time, 
while  the  Papacy  stood  for  a  unity  already  somewhat 
out  of  date,  and  destined  to  become  more  and  more 
so  as  time  went  on. 
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The  new  contest  came  to  a  head  during  the  pontificate 
of  Boniface  VIII.,  under  whom  the  claims,  though  not 

the  real  strength,  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy 
Boniface        reached  their  greatest  height.    Wishing  to 

prevent  war  between  England  and  France 
Boniface  issued  a  Bull  forbidding  the  clergy  to  pay 
taxes  to  temporal  rulers,  thus  depriving  Edward  I. 
and  Philip  IV.  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue 
on  which  they  had  counted  for  their  military  opera- 
tions. His  challenge  to  the  two  strongest  national 
rulers  of  his  day  ended  only  in  disaster.  Edward  I. 
replied  by  declaring  all  the  English  clergy  outlaws, 
until  they  submitted.  Philip  IV.  went  further.  His 
troops  entered  Anagni,  where  the  Pope  was  then 
residing,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  subjected  him 
to  such  insults  that  a  few  days  later  he  died.  Both 
kings  enlisted  on  their  side  the  national  feeling  of 
their  subjects,  and  obtained  from  their  Parliaments 
a  formal  protest  asserting  that  the  king  was  not 
subject  to  the  Pope  in  any  temporal  matters. 

Philip's  action,  however,  had  further  consequences. 
Later  Popes  were  elected  very  much  under  French 

influence,  and  in  1309  Clement  V.  took 
^A«  up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  which  although 

c$uSS^     not  then  a  French  town  was  on  the  borders 

of  French  territory.  The  result  of  this 
practical  identification  of  the  Papacy  with  France 
was  greatly  to  increase  the  national  opposition  to  it 
in  all  other  countries,  especially  in  England  and 
Germany,  which  were  hostile  to  France.  For  seventy 
years  the  Popes  remained  at  Avignon,  and  the 
'Babylonish  Captivity,'  as  this  has  been  called,  was 
ended  in  1377  only  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Great 
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Schism,  when  there  were  two  Topes,  one  at  Rome  and 
one  at  Avignon,  each  claiming  to  be  God's  sole  Vicar 
on  earth.  Not  till  1417  w^as  this  scandalous  state  of 
affairs  remedied,  and  by  that  time  respect  for  the 
Papacy  had  sunk  very  low  indeed. 

In  England,  where  hostility  to  a  French  Pope  was 
particularly  strong,  this  period  was  naturally  marked 
by  an  outburst  of  anti-papal  legislation. 
Under    Edward    III.    the    tribute    which    legislation. 
King  John  had  promised,  after  remaining 
long  in  arrears,  was  definitely  repudiated;    while  acts 
were  passed  forbidding  the  appointment  of  any  one 
to  an  English  benefice  by  the  Pope  or  the  carrying  of 
appeals  to  Avignon.     Although  repeated  in  the  reign 
of    Richard  II.  these  provisions,  like  those  of  many 
mediaeval  statutes,  were  never  properly  carried  out; 
but  the  mere  fact  that  the  statutes  were  passed  shows 
the  temper  of  the  country. 

Dissatisfaction,   however,  was  not   due  entirely  to 
national  opposition  to  the  Papacy.     Over  a  great  part 
of   Europe    it   was    felt   that   the   Church 
itself    was    becoming    corrupt,    and    cared    thecimich. 
far  more  for  wealth  and  political   power 
than  for  its  work  of  teaching  and  setting  a  holy  example. 
The  parish  clergy  were  declared  to  be  inefftcient,  the 
monks  lazy,  the  friars  greedy  and  unprincipled.    But 
it  was  not  so  much  the  moral  decline  of  the  clergy 
as  their  wealth  that  roused  the  indignation  of  laymen. 
In    England    Parliament    asserted    that    the    Church 
possessed  a  third  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  twice  proposed 
that  its  lands  should  be  temporarily  or  permanently 
confiscated  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  State. 
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The    discussions    aroused    by    these    ecclesiastical 
questions   brought    into    prominence   John    Wycliffe, 

one  of  the  chief  thinkers  of  his  time.     At 
w^ciiffe         fi'"^*  ^^^^^^  ^^^  nothing  definitely  heretical 

about  Wycliffe's  teaching.  He  denounced 
the  acknowledged  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  in 
default  of  any  movement  for  reform  from  within  the 
ecclesiastical  body  he  advocated  its  reform  from 
without  by  the  authority  of  the  State.  In  this  sense 
he  became  the  champion  of  the  State  as  against  the 
Church,  and  was  chosen  in  1366  to  defend  publicly 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  refusing  the  annual 
tribute  to  the  Pope.  But  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy Wycliffe  was  almost  inevitably  led  on  to 
call  in  question  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
as  well.  During  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  came 
forward  as  the  definite  opponent  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  dogmas  of  the  Church,  including  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  and  it  is  this  which 
has  earned  for  him  his  title  of  'the  Morning  Star  of 
the  Reformation.' 

It  is  not  so  much  for  his  beliefs,  however,  that 
Wycliffe  is  remarkable,  as  for  the  zeal  with  which  he 

tried  to  spread  them  among  the  people. 
Lollards         The  first  translation  of  the  whole  of  the 

Scriptures  into  English  was  inspired  by 
him.  He  organised  the  Order  of  Poor  Priests,  who 
spread  over  the  country  preaching  his  doctrines. 
For  the  use  of  these  priests  in  their  journeys  he  wrote 
homilies;  and  he  also  drew  up  pamphlets  in  the 
English  language,  explaining  his  ideas  in  ordinary 
terms,  and  had  these  circulated.  In  this  way  he 
obtained  a  large  body  of  followers,  amounting  at  one 
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time  according  to  some  estimates  to  a  third  of  the 
population  of  England,  who  were  called  by  their 
enemies,  in  contempt,  Lollards  or  babblers. 

The  death  of  Wycliffe,  however,  meant  the  failure 
of  the  movement.     His  doctrines  fell  into  the  hands 
of    irresponsible    persons    who    did    not 
properly     understand     them,      and     the    Ldiardy! 
Lollards   became   infected  with   all   kinds 
of   heresies,  which  alienated  public  opinion  and  left 
them  without  support.    As  a  result,  when  the  Crown 
fell    to    the    House   of    Lancaster,   which   was   very 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  orthodox  Church,  the 
Lollards  were  unable  to  withstand  the  persecution  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  Lollardy  was  either 
crushed  out   or  reduced  to  a  kind  of  subterranean 
existence,  which  continued  in  some  districts  tiU  the 
Reformation. 

Meanwhile  on  the  Continent  a  similar  movement, 
partly  native  in  origin  and  partly  the  result  of 
Wycliffe's  teaching,  had  begun  in  Bohemia. 
Richard  H.  of  England  had  married  a  Hussites. 
Bohemian  princess,  and  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  kingdoms  which  followed  led  to  a 
wide  diffusion  of  Wycliffe's  doctrines  among  students 
of  the  famous  University  of  Prague.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  was  John  Hus,  who  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  became  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  a  powerful  religious  party  in  Bohemia 
which  professed  Wycliffe's  doctrines.  The  ground 
had  already  been  prepared,  among  the  Slavs  as  in 
England,  by  the  rise  of  a  strong  national  feeling, 
and  by  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
condition  of  the  Church.      In  spite  of  the  death  of 
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John  Hus  at  the  stake  his  disciples,  called  Hussites, 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  until  they  included 
a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  were  able  to 
wage  a  long  and  successful  war  against  the 
Emperor  himself.  Only  after  the  more  moderate 
men  had  been  bought  off  by  the  grant  of  conces- 
sions did  it  prove  possible  to  isolate  and  crush  the 
extreme  reformers,  whose  doctrines  were  really 
subversive  of  the  Church  as  it  then  stood. 

Reformers,   however,   were  not   aU  heretics.     The 

desire  to  remedy  abuses  also  found  expression  in  the 

ecclesiastical    councils    which    were    sum- 

Orthodox        moned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth 

rejormers.  "^ 

century,  primarily  to  put  an  end  to  the 
division  in  the  Papacy  and  to  modify  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  Pope.  But  the  schemes  of  refonn, 
although  supported  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened 
ecclesiastics  of  the  day,  were  generally  unpopular; 
the  Pope  was  hostile  to  the  whole  movement  re- 
presented by  these  councils,  and  the  delegates  from 
each  nation  were  more  interested  in  securing  concessions 
for  their  own  national  churches  than  in  reforming 
the  Church  as  a  whole.  In  consequence  nothing 
decisive  was  done,  and  the  decline  of  the  Church  was 
allowed  to  continue  for  a  century  longer,  until  in  the 
end  it  gave  rise  to  the  Reformation. 


PERIOD    II— 1492-18 15 
THE  RISE  OF  A  GREAT  POWER 


CHAPTER  I 

THE    NEW   WORLD 

Geographical  knowledge  in  the  Middle   Ages  was 
very  limited.     The  maritime  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,    Phoenicians,    Greeks,   and   Cartha- 
ginians, had  mapped  out  with  some  degree    geography. 
of  accuracy  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  Western  Europe;    and  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  Aristotle  had  taught  that  the 
earth  was  round.    But  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
much  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  was  forgotten; 
while  apart  from  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  no 
fresh  discoveries  of  any  importance  were  made. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  however, 
the  influence  of  the  Church  led  to  renewed  explorations. 
Zeal    for    the    extension    of     Christianity 
carried  missionaries  not  only  over  Eastern    discoveries. 
Europe,  but  even  into  Central  Asia,  where 
a    Christian    state    was    established    under    a    ruler 
known    to    the    west    as    'Prester'   John.       Traders 
and  explorers  followed   the  missionaries,  and  in  the 
fourteenth    century    the     famous    Venetian,    Marco 
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Polo,  made  his  wonderful  journey  overland  through 
Asia  to  China,  and  back  round  India  by  sea.  The 
East  was  the  source  from  which  most  of  the  luxuries 
used  in  Europe  had  always  come;  and  the  wonderful 
tales  told  by  Marco  Polo  of  these  lands  of  gold,  spices, 
and  precious  stones  everywhere  inflamed  the  desire 
to  know  more  about  them. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  Turkish  conquests  in  Asia  Minor 
and  south-eastern  Europe  threatened  to 
^xpiTratioi.  put  an  end  to  the  trade  with  the  East 
just  at  a  time  when  the  growing  prosperity 
of  Europe  was  leading  to  an  increased  demand  for  the 
luxuries  which  the  East  alone  produced.  Merchants, 
accordingly,  who  found  the  traffic  extremely  profitable, 
were  inspired  to  seek  for  a  new  trade  route  which 
should  be  free  from  any  danger  from  the  Turks;  and 
the  desire  thus  aroused  to  discover  a  passage  to  the 
Indies  and  to  'Cathay,'  as  eastern  Asia  was  vaguely 
called,  was  the  ultimate  reason  for  most  of  the  ex- 
ploring activity  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth 
centuries. 

A  variety  of  other  causes  also  contributed  to 
encourage  the  movement.  The  extended  use  of  the 
compass  made  it  possible  to  conduct  long  voyages 
out  of  sight  of  land.  The  revived  study  of  the  classical 
writers  led  to  the  rediscovery  of  many  facts  of  geo- 
graphy which  had  been  lost  sight  of  during  the  last 
ten  centuries.  In  Italy,  especially,  assistance  was 
given  by  the  rise  of  a  class  of  skilled  geographers  who 
developed  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  indicated  the 
course  which  exploration  might  profitably  pursue, 
and  systematically  recorded  its  results. 
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Foremost  of  the  European  nations  in  the  cause  of 
exploration  was   Portugal.     The   original  objects  of 

her  navigators  were  the  discovery  of  the 
Portugal  fertile  districts  which  rumour  said  lay 
Voti/h-eastern  *°  *^^  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  the 
route.  Christianisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 

districts,  and  if  possible  the  encirclement 
and  destruction  of  the  Mohammedan  powers  of 
northern  Africa.  In  the  process  the  Azores  and  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  were  discovered,  and  the  slave 
trade  in  negroes  was  begun. 

Year  by  year,  however,  as  the  African  coast  was 
explored  farther  and  farther  south,  the  idea  gained 

strength  that  here  lay  the  possibility  of 
daGama.       ^   ^^^  ^^^   route  to   the   East.     In   1487 

Bartholomew  Diaz,  despatched  with  de- 
finite orders  to  find  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
continent,  reached  and  passed  the  promontory  which 
he  called  Cape  Tempestuous,  but  which  his  sovereign, 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  what  its  discovery  would 
mean  for  Portugal,  renamed  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Ten  years  later  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  from  Lisbon 
with  a  commission  to  complete  the  work  of  Diaz,  and 
after  a  voyage  lasting  nearly  a  year  anchored  off 
Calicut  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  The  south-eastern 
route  to  the  Indies  had  at  last  been  discovered,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  commercial 
empire  in  the  East  had  been  begun. 

Even  before  the  achievement  of  this  crowning 
triumph  the  continued  success  of  the  Portuguese  had 
roused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  throughout  Europe, 
and  led  to  the  development  of  a  scheme  which  had 
still  more  important  results.     In  Greek  and  Roman 
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times  the  theory  had   been  put  forward  with  some 
confidence  that  the   Far  East  might  be  reached   by 
sailing  due  west  across  the  Atlantic.     This 
idea  had  never  been  entirely  forgotten,  and    Mythical 

.      1  ,  ,  ,.   .  islands  of 

its  revival  now  sent  countless  expeditions  the  Atlantic. 
off  to  the  west  to  test  its  accuracy. 
An  unfortunate  misconception,  however,  prevented 
the  achievement  of  any  immediate  result.  Mediaeval 
geographers,  basing  their  theories  on  ancient  legends 
and  traditions,  had  told  of  islands  l}ing  out  in  the 
western  ocean,  to  many  of  which  actual  names  had 
been  given — Atlantis,  the  Isle  of  St  Brandan,  or 
Brazil.  Some  island  of  this  kind  explorers  made  it 
their  first  object  to  discover  as  a  halfway  house  on 
the  road  to  Asia,  and  year  after  year  with  this  end  in 
view  ships  put  out  from  Lisbon  and  other  ports  to 
scour  the  Atlantic  ;    but  without  any  success. 

The  first  to  recognise  that  this  fruitless  search  must 
be  abandoned,  and  that  the  only  course  likely  to  lead 
to  any  real  discovery  was  to  strike  out 
boldly  towards  the  west,  was  Christopher    spam  and 
Columbus.      Although    himself    a    native    route. 
of  Genoa,  he  was  quite  willing  to  serve  any 
European  ruler  who  would  employ  him,  and  offered 
his  scheme  of  a  western  voyage  to  the  Indies  to  what- 
ever power  was  prepared  to  risk  three  ships  and  their 
equipment  on  the  chance  of  its  success. 

Portugal  already  had  one  route  to  the  Indies  almost 
completely  explored,  and  had  no  desire  for  the  discovery 
of  another.  The  Italian  republics  were  interested 
in  confining  the  eastern  trade  to  the  existing  routes 
through  Egypt  or  Syria,  of  which  they  possessed  a 
monopoly.     Henry  VII.  of  England  regarded  the  plan 
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of  Columbus  with  favour,  but  his  message  to  the 
great  sailor  bidding  him  come  to  England  arrived 
too  late.  Accordingly  it  was  Spain  that  financed  the 
expedition  of  1492  which  discovered  the  chief  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  it  was  Spain  that  profited 
by  that  discovery. 

The  real  nature  of  Columbus's  success  was  not  at 
once  apparent;    and  long  after  1492  people  believed 

that  what  he  had  discovered  was  part  of 
IfA7e7ic7.     Eastern    Asia.      On    that    account    they 

called  the  inhabitants  Indians,  and  the 
islands  themselves  the  West  Indies — that  is  the  Indies 
which  could  be  reached  by  sailing  westwards  from 
Europe,  as  distinct  from  the  East  Indies,  which  were 
reached  by  sailing  eastwards.  Columbus  himself 
made  three  later  voyages,  but  when  he  died  in  1506 
he  was  probably  unaware  that  he  had  discovered  a 
new  continent,  and  that  Asia  was  still  thousands  of 
miles  away.  In  consequence  the  name  of  the  continent 
was  not  taken  from  its  real  discoverer,  but  from  a 
certain  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  visited  it  later,  and 
whose  narrative  of  his  adventures  spread  abroad  the 
idea  that  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  as  distinct 
from  the  part  of  Asia  which  Columbus  was  supposed 
to  have  reached,  was  due  to  him. 

For  nearly  a  generation  after  the  first  voyage  of 
Columbus  the  Spanish  Empire  in  the  New  World  was 

confined  to  a  few  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
Magdian^     produced  very  little  wealth.    Explorations 

continued,  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  discovered  the  Pacific.  The  greatest 
of  all  the  navigators,  Magellan,  sailed  through  the 
strait  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name,  and  at 
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length  made  the  western  route  to  the  Indies  a  reality 
by  reaching  the  Philippine  Islands  across  the  Pacific. 
After  his  death  there  his  followers  completed  their 
voyage  round  the  world,  reaching  Spain  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  so  accomplishing  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  feats  in  the  history  of  exploration.  But 
the  conclusive  proof  thus  obtained  that  the  Spanish 
discoveries  were  not  part  of  Asia  was  by  no  means 
welcome,  for  it  was  at  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  that 
the  Spaniards  had  all  along  been  aiming,  and  it  seemed 
now  that  the  larger  part  of  that  must  fall  permanently 
to  Portugal. 

Even  vaster  wealth,  however,  than  could  be  found 
in  the  East  Indies  was  soon  to  reward  the  daring  of 
the  Spanish  adventurers  in  America.     In 
iSiQ    Cortes    discovered    and    began    the    Growth  of 

,    _,      .  ,      .  ,    ,  the  Spanish 

conquest  of  Mexico;    and  six  years  later    Empire. 
the  empire  of  the  Incas  in  Peru,  of  which 
reports  had  reached  the  Spaniards,  was  assailed  by 
Pizarro.     Among  the  people  of  these  two  states  the 
precious  metals  were   found   in  undreamed   of   pro- 
fusion,   and    although    Spanish    exploration    spread 
much  farther  both  in  North  and  in  South  America, 
]\Iexico  and  Peru  remained  from  that  time  onwards  the 
chief  centres  of  the  Spanish  Emphrc  in  the  New  World. 
Meanwhile  English  seamen  had  not  been  idle.     The 
mariners    of   the    port    of    Bristol   had   rivalled   the 
Portuguese   in  the   zeal  with  which  they 
searched  the   Atlantic  for  the   islands  of    ^^^^"* 
Brazil  and  St   Brandan,   supposed  to  lie    tions. 
somewhere  to  the  west  of  Ireland.     The 
news  of  the  success  of  Columbus  roused  its  merchants 
to   yet    greater   activity.      Probably    some    tradition 
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survived  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen,  and  if 
so  one  of  the  objects  of  the  English  explorers  was  no 
doubt  to  reach  the  shores  of  that  New  Isle  or  Vinland, 
which  was  conceived  of  as  a  continent  lying  some- 
where to  the  north  of  the  Atlantic.  Such  an  idea  is 
at  least  suggested  by  the  northerly  course  which  the 
first  voyagers  took. 

In  1497  John  Cabot,  a  Genoese  by  birth,  but  acting 
under  authority  from  Henry  VII.  of  England,  sailed 

from  Bristol  in  a  Bristol  ship  manned  by 
clbots  Bristol  seamen,  and  passing  not  far  south 

of  Iceland  reached  the  American  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Labrador.  Next  year,  appar- 
ently, his  son  Sebastian  made  another  voyage,  and 
explored  the  American  coast  as  far  south  as  Virginia. 
On  these  voyages  were  based  England's  later  claims 
to  the  mainland  of  North  America,  but  the  lands 
they  discovered  offered  little  immediate  hope  of  profit, 
and  the  work  of  the  Cabots  in  consequence  was  not 
followed  up. 

The  effect  of  these  discoveries  on  England  and  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Results  of  the  important  countries  in  Europe  were 
coveries.         those  which  bordered  on  the  Mediterranean, 

and  the  centre  of  European  civilisation 
lay  in  Italy.  England,  which  had  no  immediate  point 
of  contact  with  the  Mediterranean  world,  could  keep 
in  touch  with  civilised  Europe  only  through  its 
connection  with  some  other  power,  usually  France, 
and  was  always  in  danger  of  falling  into  an  isolated 
and  backward  condition.  The  immediate  result  of 
the  discoveries,  however,  was  to  shift  the  centre  of 
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Europe  westwards,  and  so  to  bring  Spain,  Portugal, 
France,  England,  and  the  Low  Countries  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  European  affairs.  The  eastern  trade  fell 
to  Portugal,  and  Lisbon  soon  displaced  Venice  as  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  world.  The  western  trade 
fell  to  Spain  and  its  dependencies  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  indirectly  benefited  their  ally  England. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  discoveries  has  been  to 
make  the  Atlantic  rather  than  the  Mediterranean  the 
centre    of   civilisation.      As    America    has 
SiLii  become   more  settled,  more   civilised  and 

more  wealthy,  the  western  nations  of 
Europe  have  steadily  outdistanced  the  eastern  and 
southern.  Among  the  western  nations  themselves 
every  one  held  at  some  time  or  other  a  brief  supre- 
macy; but  the  three  centuries  which  followed  the 
expedition  of  Columbus  decided  in  the  end  that  that 
supremacy  was  to  lie  with  Britain. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   RENAISSANCE 

The  Renaissance  is  a  movement  which  it  is  difhctilt 
to  define  and  impossible  to  date.    As  the  word  itself 
implies,  the  Renaissance  was  of  the  nature 
of   a   rebirth,    a   reawakening   of   Europe    Meaning 
after    the    comparative    slumber    of    the    expression. 
Middle  Ages.     Mediaeval  Europe  was  not 
entirely  barren  and  unproductive;  but  on  the  whole  the 
thousand  years  or  so  which  followed  the  collapse  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  west  constitute  a  period  when 
progress  at  the  best  was  slow,  and  thought  and  action 
were  everywhere  restricted  and  confined  by  traditional 
ideas  and  traditional  limitations.    The  casting  aside  of 
these  shackles,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  period  of  free- 
dom and  progress  in  every  sphere  of  human  activity  was 
the  work  of  the  Renaissance.     With  the  Renaissance 
the  mediaeval  gave  way  to  the  modem  world. 

The   original   home   of   the   movement   was   Italy. 
There  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  had  been  strongest, 
contact  with  the  more  advanced  civilisa- 
tions of  the  east  closest,  and  in  consequence    Hfjff"  '" 
the  mediaeval  organisation  of  society  and 
mediaeval  modes  of  thought  had  first  given  way.   While 
the  rest  of  Europe  lay  bound  under  the  feudal  system  the 
Italian  cities  had  secured  almost  complete  independence, 
and  were  acquiring  a  culture  and  an  intellectual  and 
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political  life  of  their  ov^ti.  In  that  quickened  life  of 
theirs  lay  the  seeds  of  the  later  intellectual  revolution 
which  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  Europe. 

At  first,  however,  the  change  consisted  not  so  much 
in  the  discover}/  of  anything  absolutely  new  as  in  the 

revival  of  the  ideas  and  the  independent 
SLt/at:!   outlook    of    antiquity.      The    writings    of 

the  ancient  world  had  never  been  entirely 
neglected,  but  they  had  been  interpreted  during  the 
Middle  Ages  in  accordance  with  mediaeval  ideas, 
and  their  true  meaning  and  spirit  had  generally 
been  missed.  Beginning  with  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
his  pupil  Boccaccio,  however,  the  Italian  scholars 
and  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
strove  with  increasing  success  to  appreciate  the 
classical  authors  in  themselves,  and  to  understand  the 
ideas  which  had  inspired  the  ancient  world.  An 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  aU  things  classical 
laid  hold  upon  Italy.  Ancient  manuscripts  were 
hunted  out,  copied,  translated,  and  explained;  the 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were  revived,  and  the 
Greek  and  Roman  views  of  life,  so  different  from  those 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  began  to  permeate  the  whole 
thought  of  the  educated  classes. 

During  the  fifteenth  century  a  great  impetus  was 
given  to  the  new  study  by  the  gradual  collapse  of  the 

Eastern  Empire  before  the  attacks  of  the 
The  Turks.     Numbers  of  Greek  scholars  were 

'7r7sl7i'^^  forced  to  migrate  to  the  west,  bringing 
the  Alps.        with  them  valuable  manuscripts  and  their 

own  stores  of  learning.  At  the  same  time 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  by  Gutenberg 
of    Mainz    enabled    the    mere    mechanical    work    of 
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multiplying  copies  of  any  author  to  be  carried  out 
infinitel}-  more  easily,  more  rapidly,  and  more  cheap! }• 
than  had  been  possible  in  the  days  of  transcription 
by  hand.  As  a  result  the  movement  became  strong 
enough  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  rapidly  spread  over 
Europe,  taking  a  somewhat  different  form  in  each 
country  it  reached.  The  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge,  the  scientific  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  the  time,  the  reformation  movement  in  the  Church, 
and  the  national  movement  in  the  State  were  all 
different  aspects  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  first  step  towards  the  introduction  of  the  new- 
ideas  into  England  was  the  establishment  of  a  printing 
press  by  William  Caxton  at  Westminster 
in  1476.  Later  in  the  same  century  ^tfo^mers^. 
three  famous  Englishmen,  Thomas  Linacrc, 
William  Grocyn,  and  John  Colet  returned  from  visits 
to  Italy,  and  began  to  spread  at  Oxford  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  learning  which  they  had  acquired 
during  their  stay  there,  Linacre  devoting  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  medicine,  Groc}!!  to  the 
Greek  language,  and  Colet  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament.  With  these  three  were  later 
associated  the  Dutchman  Erasmus,  the  most  famous 
scholar  of  his  age,  who  from  1498  onwards  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  in  England,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  pupil  of  Linacre  and  Grocyn  at 
Oxford,  and  the  only  Englishman  of  his  day  to  attain 
a  European  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters. 

The  influence  of  this  little  group,  not  only  on  the 
intellectual  life  of  England  in  general  but  on  the 
English  monarchs  of  the  time,  was  profound.  The 
Tudor   sovereigns   were   beyond   question    the   most 
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learned  race  of  rulers  who  ever  sat  upon  the  English 

throne,  and  were  themselves  entirely  in  sympathy  with 

the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.    Linacre  was 

Their  tutor  to  the  children  of  Henry  VII.  as  well 

influence  ,        ,^         -r^  •  ht  t- 

in  England,  as  to  the  Princess  Mary.  Erasmus  was 
first  introduced  to  Henry  VIII.  when  the 
latter  was  a  boy  of  nine,  and  frequently  corre- 
sponded with  him  thereafter.  More  was  a  close 
personal  friend  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  used  to  pay 
unexpected  visits  to  him  in  his  own  house  simply 
for  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  him.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  monarchs,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  such  men  as  Archbishop  Warham  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  the  Universities  expanded  their  activities, 
new  colleges  were  founded,  and  many  schools  were 
built  as  centres  of  the  new  learning,  chief  of  these 
being  Colet's  own  foundation  of  St  Paul's. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  only  aspect  which 
the   Renaissance  assumed  in   England.     Along  with 
other    mediaeval    bonds   and    restrictions, 
^^^  .  the   restraints   of  morality  had   only  too 

in  politics.  oftCH  been  abandoned  by  the  supporters 
of  the  new  ideas.  In  politics  this  showed 
itself  in  the  exaltation  of  the  State  as  a  body  bound 
by  no  moral  restraints  whatever,  and  having  as 
its  sole  object  the  increasing  of  its  own  strength 
by  any  available  means.  This  theory,  though 
adopted  much  earlier  in  practice  by  the  rulers  of 
the  day,  was  first  openly  asserted  by  the  Florentine 
MachiaveUi  in  his  treatise  The  Prince,  and  found  its 
chief  exponent  in  England  in  Thomas  Cromwell,  the 
minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  had  spent  much  of  his 
early  life  in  Italy  and  had  witnessed  the  practical 
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application  of  the  principle  by  the  despotic  mlers  of 
that  land. 

It  was  in  the  monarch  himself,  however,  rather 
than  in  the  minister,  that  the  theory  found  its  real 
embodiment.  Henry  VIII. 's  most  arbitrary 
acts — ^his  divorce  of  two  of  his  wives,  his  Henry  vill. 
execution  of  two  others,  as  well  as  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Cardinal  Fisher,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  Thomas  Cromwell  himself— are  evidence 
not  so  much  of  the  particularly  headstrong  and  vicious 
character  of  the  ruler  as  of  the  depraved  political 
conceptions  of  the  time.  As  a  man  and  a  monarch 
Henry  VIII.  compares  favourably  with  his  contem- 
poraries, such  as  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Francis  I. 
of  France,  who  were  inspired  by  much  the  same 
ideas.  But  to  his  naturally  overbearing  temper  the 
theory  that  the  interests  of  the  State  must  prevail 
over  everything  appealed  with  special  force,  and  as 
time  went  on  he  tended  to  identify  the  State  more 
and  more  with  himself,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that 
whatever  he  wished  or  thought  necessary  could 
lawfully  be  attained  by  any  practicable  method. 

This  aspect  of  the  Renaissance,  however,  was 
never  more  than  an  exotic  in  England.  From  the 
very  first  the  literary  Renaissance  in 
England  as  in  Germany  had  a  strong  moral  ^J^J«^  «^^^^' 
and  religious  tendency.  Colet  aimed  at  Renaissance. 
basing  on  a  better  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament  a  complete  spiritual  regeneration  of 
the  Church  and  the  nation.  More  in  his  greatest 
book,  Utopia,  described  the  moral  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  ideal  land  of  Nowhere,  offering  in- 
directly manv  criticisms  of  the  condition  of  England 
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and  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Thus  the 
English  Renaissance  rapidly  led  on  to  and  became 
lost  in  the  Reformation,  and  the  preoccupation  of 
men's  minds  with  religious  questions,  together  with 
the  disputes  and  disturbances  caused  by  the  religious 
changes,  effectually  checked  the  literary  Renaissance 
itself. 

With  the   settlement   of  the  religious   controversy 
under  Elizabeth,  the  literary  movement  once  more 

had  free  scope,  and  the  glories  of  the  great 
The  Crown  Queen's  reign  inspired  an  outburst  of 
Fngiish  literary  activity  which  infinitely  surpasses 

Renaissance    that  of  any  Other  period  in  English  history. 

From  about  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  to  the  opening  of  the  constitutional  struggle  in 
the  next  century  the  vital  interest  of  English  history 
lies  partly  in  the  exploits  of  the  English  seamen, 
partly  in  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  which 
these  exploits  largel}'^  inspired.  Of  the  tv/o  the  literary 
movement  is  the  more  marvellous.  Among  poets 
Spenser,  among  dramatists  Shakespeare,  Marlowe, 
and  Jonson,  among  prose  writers  Bacon  and  Hooker, 
and  among  historians  Holinshed,  Stow,  and  Camden 
shed  upon  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  a  more  enduring  lustre 
than  even  the  most  renowned  achievements  of  Drake, 
Hawkins,  or  Grenville. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   REFORMATION 

The  Refonnation  may  be  described  as  the  Renaissance 
movement  in  its  religious  aspect.    The  same  spirit  of 
eager    inquiry    as    inspired    the    scientific 
and  geographical   discoveries  of   the   age,  ^.^.^^^"^ 
the  same  desire  for  freedom  as  led  in  the  Renaissance. 
realms   of  secular  thought,   of  literature, 
and  of  art  to  the  abandonment  of  the  old  cramping 
mediaeval  ideas  and  limitations,  led  also  in  the  sphere 
of   religion   to   extensive   criticism   of   the   mediaeval 
Church,   and   to   widespread   dissatisfaction   with   its 
traditional   organisation,    doctrine,   and   observances. 
Such  criticism,  once  aroused,  could  not  fail  to  find 
many  abuses,  in  substance  the  same  as  those  which 
the  reformers  of  the  early  fifteenth  century 
had   striven   in   vain   to    extirpate.      The    Ecdesias- 

.   .  Ileal 

Church  itself  was  in  a  scandalous  condition,  abuses. 
wealthy,  neglectful  of  its  religious  duties, 
and  too  often  given  over,  in  common  belief,  to  actual 
vice.  The  Popes  of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  six- 
teenth centuries  were  notoriously  wicked  men,  and 
their  court  was  recognised  as  the  most  corrupt  in 
Christendom.  Nothing,  it  was  said,  could  be  got 
there  except  for  money,  and  the  continuous  drain  of 
money  to  Rome,  to  be  used  as  a  rule  in  supporting 
the  Pope's  political  schemes  in  Italy,  was  one  of  the 
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chief  grievances  of  which  the  European  nations 
complained.  Moreover,  many  of  the  claims  and 
practices  of  the  Church,  which  had  grown  up  and  had 
been  unquestioningly  accepted  during  the  preceding 
thousand  years,  proved  unable,  when  put  to  the  test, 
to  stand  the  critical  examination  of  men  trained  in 
the  new  learning;  and  the  opposition  first  aroused 
by  the  abuses  of  the  Church  was  not  long  in  finding 
in  matters  of  ceremony  and  doctrine  a  more  solid 
ground  for  its  attack. 

One   underlying   cause   of   the  whole   Reformation 

movement,    however,    was    the    growth    of    national 

feeling,  which  made  peoples  unwilling  to 

National        submit    any    longer   to   the   dictation    in 

opposition  to         ^.    .  ''  r         ■, 

the  Papacy,  religious  matters  of  what  was  m  their 
eyes  a  foreign  power.  Among  the  northern 
nations  of  Europe  this  national  hostility  to  the 
Pope  was  strongest,  and  among  them  in  conse- 
quence the  Reformation  secured  its  firmest  hold. 
The  southern  nations,  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
never  displayed  the  same  hatred  of  the  Papacy  as 
Germany,  England,  or  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
for  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  who  elected  and 
advised  the  Pope  were  drawn  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  the  Pope  himself  was  almost  in- 
variably a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  or  an  Italian. 
To  the  northern  nations  the  Papacy  was  always 
a  foreign  power;  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
as  a  nile  it  was  not  really  a  foreign  power; 
while  to  the  Italians  it  was  almost  a  national 
institution. 

The  first  sign  of  the  approaching  storm  came  from 
Germany,  where  the  weakness  of  the  central  authority 
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had  enabled  ecclesiastical  abuses  to  reach  a  greater 
height  than  in  any  other  country.  Being  pressed  for 
money,  Leo  X.,  like  many  Popes  before 
him,  had  recourse  to  a  sale  of  'indul-  Yx"thlr 
gences,'  offering  remission  of  penance  for 
sins  committed  to  those  who  would  contribute  to  the 
building  of  St  Peter's  Church  at  Rome.  The  sale  of 
these  indulgences  in  Germany  was  carried  out  in  a 
particularly  scandalous  manner  by  the  Papal  emissary 
John  Tetzel,  and  the  opposition  thus  aroused  found 
an  exponent  in  Martin  Luther,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  the  newly  founded  University  of  Wittenberg. 
The  arguments  which  Luther  brought  forward  against 
Tetzel  were  printed  and  circulated  throughout 
Germany  and  aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Many  German  princes  supported  the  reformer,  who, 
undeterred  by  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  or  the  Bull  of 
excommunication  of  the  Pope,  proceeded  to  expand 
his  original  ideas  until  he  came  to  deny  the  Papal 
authority  altogether,  as  well  as  many  of  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Again,  at  an  imperial  assembly  known  as  the  Second 
Diet  of  Spires,  the  Emperor  issued  an  edict  against  the 
principles    for    which    Luther    stood,    but 
so  many  of  the  princes  were  now  on  his    Protestants 
side  that  they  joined  to  make  a  protest    Lutherans. 
against    this  edict,  and  on   that  account 
Luther's    followers    became    known    as    Protestants. 
Later,  when  disputes  among  the  reformers  themselves 
broke  out,  the  word  Protestant   was  applied  to  all 
the  reformers,  while  those  who  clung  most  closely  to 
Luther's  ideas  became  known  as  Lutherans. 

By    the    time    of    its    founder's    death     in    1546 
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Lutheranism     had    become    generally    accepted     in 
northern    Germany,   and    was    rapidly   spreading    in 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Nether- 
A^ugsbifrg.      lands.      So    powerful    did    the    Lutherans 

grow  that  they  proved  able  to  maintain 
themselves  even  against  the  Emperor,  and  in  the 
end  compelled  him  to  submit  to  a  settlement  of 
the  religious  contest  in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg, 
which  provided  that  each  of  the  numerous  States 
within  the  Empire  should  be  permitted  to  decide  for 
itself  whether  it  would  remain  Catholic  or  accept  the 
Lutheran  form  of  faith. 

The  chief  defect  of  this  treaty  was  that  it  made 
provision  for  only  one  form  of   Protestantism,   and 

ignored  altogether  the  followers  of  Calvin. 
Calvinism.      John  Calviu  was  a  Frenchman,  who  began 

his  career  as  a  reformer  in  France,  but 
was  compelled  by  persecution  to  take  refuge  in  Geneva. 
There  he  carried  through  a  moral  and  religious 
reformation,  and  inaugurated  a  movement  which 
became  in  the  end  even  more  important  than  that 
begun  by  Luther.  Starting  from  Geneva,  Calvinism, 
as  his  religious  system  was  called,  spread  over  much 
of  Switzerland,  south-western  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  accepted  in  Scotland  and  by 
the  French  reformers  or  Huguenots.  Its  chief  strength 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  active  and  militant 
creed,  appealing  especially  to  the  people  as  distinct 
from  their  rulers,  and  so  particularly  well  fitted  to 
hold  its  own  in  an  age  of  strife. 

The  introduction  of  Calvinism  into  Scotland  was 
mainly  the  work  of  John  Knox,  the  greatest  of  the 
British  reformers.     In  Scotland  the  old  Church  had 
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been  particularly  corrupt,  and  in  comparison  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  particular^  wealthy.  Popular 
opposition  to  it  in  consequence  was 
especially  bitter,  and  was  increased  by  John  Knox. 
the  prevalence  within  the  country  of 
Lollard  opinions,  introduced  from  England,  and 
by  the  early  acceptance  of  the  new  doctrines 
advocated  by  Luther.  As  early  as  1544  Knox 
had  been  inspired  by  George  Wishart,  soon  to  be 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Scottish  martyrs,  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  ideas;  and  his  religious  outlook 
was  influenced  later  on  during  a  stay  of  four  years  at 
Geneva  by   intercourse  with   Calvin  himself. 

After  a  short  visit  in  the  year  1555,  during  which 
he  did  much  to  encourage  and  organise  the  Protestant 
party    in   Scotland,   Knox    relumed    per- 
manently to  his  native  land   in  1559  and    Scottish 
became  the  centre  of  the  whole  Protestant    jsm. 
movement  there.     To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  man  was  due  the  adoption  of  Protestantism 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1560,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  his  influence  is  discernible  in  the  type  of 
Protestantism  which  has  always  found  favour  with 
the  Scots. 

Meanwhile,     in     England     the     Reformation     had 
been    pursuing    a    course    entirely    peculiar    to    that 
country,   which   was   ultimately   to   leave 
the    English    Church    unique    among    the  H^'fj^y  Vlii 
reformed  Churches  of  Europe.     The  main  Papacy. 
feature     of     the     English      Reformation 
is    the    strong    influence    upon    it    of    political    con- 
siderations.    Henry  VIIL  wished  to  obtain  a  decree 
declaring  that  his  marriage  with  his  wife,  Catherine 
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of  Aragon,  was  void,  and  that  he  was  therefore  in  a 
position  to  conclude  a  legal  marriage  with  his  favourite, 
Anne  Boleyn.  When  he  found  that  such  a  decree 
could  not  be  procured  from  the  Pope,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Pope  was  subject  to  pressure  from 
Catherine's  nephew,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  he 
repudiated  the  Papal  authority,  had  himself  declared 
head  of  an  independent  English  Church,  and  obtained 
the  decision  he  required  from  his  own  ecclesiastical 
courts.  In  this  policy  he  received  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  laymen  in  the  kingdom,  whose  national 
jealousy  of  Rome  and  secular  jealousy  of  the  Church 
were  sufficiently  strong  to  overpower  their  sympathy 
with  the  unhappy  Queen. 

In  spite,  however,   of  the  continued  existence  of 
Lollard  opinions  and  the  gradual  growth  of  Lutheran 
influence   in   England  there   was   at    first 
R^mmti^n.  ^o   attack    made    on    the    doctrines    and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.     Henry  VIII. 
himself,   before  his  quarrel  with  the   Pope,  wrote  a 
treatise    against    Luther,  for  which  he   received    the 
title,  still  borne  by  English  sovereigns,  of  Defender 
of  the  Faith;    and  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  he  pro- 
fessed   himself    a    good    Catholic    and    opposed    the 
extension  of  heretical  opinions.     Not  until  after  his 
death  did  the  real  doctrinal  Reformation  commence. 
During  the  minority  of  his  son  Edward  VI.  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  statesmen  who 
either  had    been   seriously   influenced  by 
Edward  VI    ^^^  religious  opinions  which  were  develop- 
ing on   the   Continent,  or   thought   it   to 
their  interest  to  profess  conversion  to  the  new  ideas. 
Advanced    Protestant   doctrines    were    adopted    and 
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ruthlessly  thrust  upon  the  people;  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  new  system, 
on  the   death   of    Edward,   by   excluding    from    the 
succession  his  Catholic  sister  Mary,  and  proclaiming 
instead  his  cousin,  the  Protestant  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
The  result  was  a  reaction  against   Protestantism, 
which  carried  Mary  in  triumph  to  the  throne,  and 
led  to  the  almost  complete  re-establishment 
of  Catholicism.     Mary  in  her  turn,  how-    J^^f^^^/i^" 
ever,     went      too     far.       She     outraged    church. 
English  national  feeling  by  marrying  the 
Hapsburg  Philip  II.  and  subordmating  the  interests 
of   England   to   those   of    Spain.      She   shocked   the 
naturally    humane    English    people    by    a    policy    of 
persecution  which  sacrificed  at  least  three  hundred 
people,  drawn  from  almost  all  classes  of  the  community, 
within  the  brief  space  of  four  years. 

In    consequence,    the    country    at    the    accession 
of   Elizabeth    was    ready   to    swing    back    towards 
Protestantism,    and    this    tendency    was 
enormously  increased  by  the  return  from    ^S^J^^^'^ 
the  Continent,  with  renewed  zeal  and  yet    settlement. 
more    advanced    opinions,    of    the    exiles 
whom  Mary's  policy  had  driven  abroad.     Elizabeth, 
however,  like  her  father  Henry  VIII.,  was  influenced 
in  the  settlement  she  made  mainly  by  political  con- 
siderations.    As  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  her 
own  legitimacy  seemed  bound  up  with  the  denial  of 
the  authority  of  the  Pope,  she  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  new  doctrines,   and  was  practically  pledged 
to  the  adoption  of  some  form  ot  Protestantism.    But 
in  the  insecure  position  in  which  she  found  herself 
it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  powers  of 
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France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  to  reconcile  discordant 
parties  within  England  itself.  The  result  was  a  policy 
of  moderate  change  embodied  in  the  two  acts  of 
Supremacy  and  of  Uniformity,  which  definitely  estab- 
lished the  English  Church  as  one  of  the  reformed 
Churches  of  Europe. 

The  political  effects  of  these  religious  changes  in 
England  and  Scotland  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. At  first  it  appeared  as  if  the 
Antagonism  Reformation  was  only  going  to  provide  a 
ayid  Scotland,  fresh  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  two 
countries.  The  safety  of  England  seemed 
to  require  that  Scotland  should  not  give  shelter  to 
hostile  religious  opinions,  and  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.,  accordingly,  the  larger  country  at- 
tempted by  a  series  of  devastating  invasions  to 
force  its  new  form  of  religion  upon  the  smaller. 

The  result,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  was 
to  identify  patriotism  with  Catholicism  and  drive 
Scotland  into  the  arms  of  Catholic  France.  After 
the  death  of  James  V.,  heartbroken  at  his  failure  to 
cope  with  the  aggression  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  infant 
daughter.  Queen  Mary,  was  sent  to  France,  and 
was  later  married  to  the  French  Dauphin.  For 
a  time  French  and  Catholic  ascendancy  seemed 
complete. 

But  the  French  in  their  turn  made  precisely  the 
same  mistake  as  the  English  had  always  made,  and 
tried  to  treat  Scotland  as  a  subject  province. 
FHmdship.  The  result  was  a  reaction  towards  Pro- 
testantism and  away  from  France.  Happily 
this  coincided  with  the  accession  to  the  English 
throne    of    Queen    Elizabeth,    who    showed    in    her 
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dealings  with  Scotland  a  statesmanship  only  too 
often  lacking  in  the  attitude  of  her  predecessors 
towards  that  country.  While  assisting  the  Protestant 
party  to  expel  the  French  from  the  kingdom,  she  was 
careful  not  to  put  forward  any  claims  over  it  herself, 
and  so  fostered  the  friendship  towards  England 
which  was  steadily  growing  up  among  the  Scottish 
Protestants. 

The  first  step  towards  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
had  been  made  by  Henry  VII.  at  the  very  beginning 
of   the   century,  when   he   brought   about 
the    marriage     of     his     eldest     daughter    Union  of 
Margaret     to     James     IV.     of     Scotland,    kivsdoms. 
The  second  step  was  taken  by  Elizabeth, 
when  within  the  brief  space  of  two  years  she  secured 
the  victory  of  Protestantism  both   in  England  and 
in    Scotland.     The    result    was    seen    on    the   death 
of    Elizabeth    when    James    VI.    of    Scotland,    her 
nearest  heir,  quietly  succeeded  her  as  James   I.  of 
England. 

Less  fortunate  was  the  effect  of  the  Reformation 
on  the  history  of  Ireland.     Ever  since  the  invasion 
of  Edward  Bruce  the  power  of  the  English 
government     in     Ireland     had     steadily    Ireland. 
declined,  until  it  became   restricted   to  a 
small  district  round  Dublin  known  as  the  Pale.     Thus 
the  religious  changes  effected  in  England  were  not 
adopted  at  the  same  time  in  Ireland,  but  were  forcibly 
imposed   upon  the   Irish   by  a   process   of   conquest. 
In  reality  the  Irish  to  begin  with  had  no  particular 
love  for  the  Papacy  or  for  Catholic  doctrine,  but  the 
identification    of    Protestantism    with    their    English 
conquerors  led,  as  for  a  time  in  Scotland,  to  a  similar 
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identification  of  patriotism  with  Catholicism.  As  a 
consequence  Ireland  remained  Catholic,  and  soon 
came  to  be  employed  by  England's  Catholic  enemies 
as  a  base  for  the  overthrow  of  English  Protestantism. 
A  strong  element  of  religious  antagonism  thus  entered 
into  the  relations  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  this 
has  remained  to  the  present  day  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  Irish  question. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   ENGLISH   ADVENTURERS 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  left  undisturbed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  discoveries  they  had 
made  in  America  and  in  the  East.  To  rnonopoiy. 
strengthen  their  position  they  persuaded 
the  Pope  to  issue  a  formal  Bull  recognising  their 
exclusive  rights  in  the  parts  of  the  world  they  had 
opened  up.  To  prevent  disputes  between  themselves 
they  agreed  to  confine  their  explorations  and  settle- 
ments to  opposite  sides  of  a  line  drawn  north  and 
south  through  the  Atlantic  370  leagues  to  the  west 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  In  this  way  the  two 
nations  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  contrived  to 
support  each  other  in  the  policy  which  they  both 
adopted  of  excluding  aU  outsiders.  In  1580  their 
monopoly  seemed  completed  and  assured  when 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  made  himself  King  of  Portugal 
as  well,  and  the  two  empires  were  actually  united. 

The   acquiescence   of   the   rest   of   Europe   in   this 
policy   of   exclusion  was   due   partly   to  the  respect 
which  aU  good  Catholics  owed  to  a  papal 
Bull,  partly  to   the    comparatively   small    rivah" 
rewards  which   the    New    World   at    first 
seemed  to  offer,  but  mainly  to  the  position  in  which 
the  chief  European  nations  found  themselves  at  the 
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time.  France  was  too  busy  with  her  attempts  to 
conquer  Italy,  and  later  with  her  religious  troubles, 
to  do  more  than  send  out  a  few  isolated  expeditions, 
the  most  famous  of  which,  under  Jacques  Cartier, 
discovered  the  estuary  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  gave 
the  name  of  Canada  to  the  surrounding  country. 
The  Netherlands  until  late  in  the  century  were 
themselves  part  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  The 
interests  of  the  Italian  states  were  bound  up 
chiefly  with  the  Mediterranean  trade.  The  German 
states  were  not  inclined  towards  maritime  enterprise 
at  all. 

The  power  which  seemed  obviously  marked  out  as 
the  rival  to  Spain,  both  by  her  geographical  position 
and  by  her  early  success  in  the  work  of 
o/E^^anr'  opening  up  the  New  World,  was  England. 
But  England  in  the  early  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  in  no  condition  to  profit  by 
her  advantages.  The  Hundred  Years'  War  with 
France,  followed  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  at  home, 
had  completely  disorganised  the  country  and  wasted 
its  resources.  The  disorders  due  to  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  of  Henry  VIII.  and  to  the  misgovemment  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary  prevented  any  rapid  recovery. 
Until  weU  on  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  England  had 
quite  enough  to  do  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity 
at  home;  and  if  she  had  any  energy  left  to  expend 
abroad,  the  traditional  hostility  to  France,  which  still 
had  considerable  influence,  inclined  her  to  devote  it 
to  the  attempted  recovery  of  her  lost  provinces  on 
the  Continent  rather  than  to  the  exploration  of 
America. 

Chief  among  the  reasons,  however,  for  England's 
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neglect  of  America  was  the  firm  alliance  with  Spain 
which  remained    from    the    time    of    Henry   VII.  to 
that  of   Elizabeth  the  basis  of  her  whole 
foreign  policy.     Both  to  England  and  to    Vl^ ^f^"jf°^ 
Spain  this  alliance  was  of  the  very  greatest    Alliance. 
value.    By  its  means  Spain  was  enabled  to 
secure  some  control  over  the  English  Channel,  and  so 
safeguard  her  communications  with   her  possessions 
in    the    Netherlands    from    the    attacks    of    France. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  secured  the  recognition 
of  a  strong  foreign  power  for  her  new  Tudor  dynasty, 
whose  title  to  the  throne  was  distinctly  doubtful,  and 
also    strengthened    her    commercial    connection    with 
the  Netherlands,  which  was  essential  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.     So  long  as  this  alliance  continued 
the  claims  of  Spain  had  to  be  respected,  and  England 
was  excluded  from  the  New  World. 

Two  events,  however,  tended  to  alter  the  attitude 
of    Europe    generallj^    towards    Spain.      The    wealth 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  New  Granada  roused  bitter   jealousy    ^"f.,'?/ 

,         1  hostiMy 

among  the  other  nations,  who  began  to  to  Spain. 
aim  at  securing  a  share  in  the  spoils  of 
the  New  World  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
the  spread  of  the  reformed  doctrines  in  many  of 
the  states  of  Europe,  and  the  gradual  identification 
of  Spain  with  aggressive  Catholicism  roused  against 
her  the  hostility  of  a  growing  body  of  Protestants, 
who  regarded  her  as  the  chief  enemy  of  their  religion. 
England,  as  she  became  more  and  more  Protestant, 
drifted  farther  and  farther  away  from  her  old  all}'. 
The  Dutch,  when  they  adopted  the  new  doctrines, 
revolted  against   the   oppressive   rule  of   Spain,   and 
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so  destroyed  the  commercial  basis  for  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  Alliance,  The  French  Protestants,  or  Hugue- 
nots, also  commenced  attacks  on  the  Spanish  power; 
and  among  English,  Dutch,  and  Huguenot  seamen 
a  tacit  alliance  sprang  up  which  made  the  Channel 
unsafe  for  Spanish  shipping. 

The  enterprises  against  Spain  begun  in  the  Channel 
soon   spread   to  the   Atlantic  and  the   New  World. 

The  Huguenots  had  too  much  trouble 
Development  with  the  French  government,  the  Dutch 
enterprise..      Protestants   were   too   busily   engaged   in 

defending  their  own  country  against  Spain 
to  undertake  many  distant  expeditions.  But  the 
English  seamen,  with  the  unofficial  encouragement 
of  their  queen,  Elizabeth,  were  soon  ranging  all  over 
the  world.  The  desire  to  discover  a  new  route  to 
the  Indies  exercised  its  old  fascination.  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  attempted  to  discover  a  passage  to  the 
north-east.  Martin  Frobisher  and  John  Davis  each 
made  three  voyages  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  passage 
to  the  north-west.  But  neither  these  expeditions  nor 
others  less  well  known  gained  any  real  success. 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  break  down  the  Spanish 
monopoly  by  peaceful  means;    and  John   Hawkins, 

together  with  other  Englishmen,  tried  to 
Hawkins        establish  a  regular  trade  in  slaves  between 

western  Africa  and  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  America.  But  the  stringent  measures 
adopted  by  the  Spaniards  to  maintain  their 
exclusive  rights  made  this  impossible;  and  their 
cruel  treatment  of  any  English  traders  or  explorers 
whom  they  captured  roused  against  them  the  most 
bitter  hatred. 
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This  hatred  of  Spain,  coupled  witli  a  desire  for  the 
plunder  of  Spanish  vessels,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
maritime  enterprises  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Although    England   and    Spain   were   not    The  corsairs 
officially  at  war,  no  peace  was  recognised    Spanish 
'beyond  the  line'   which  marked  off  the    Main. 
Spanish  dominions  from  those  of  the  Portu- 
guese,    English  seamen  preyed  incessantly  on  Spanish 
shipping,   and  harried  the  settlements  on  the  West 
Indian  Islands  and  on  the  'Spanish  Main,'  as  they 
called    the    mainland    of    South  America.     Towards 
the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  in  fact,  after  open  war 
had  broken  out  between  the  two   countries,  attacks 
on   the    Spanish    shipping   and    settlements    became 
a    regular    commercial   enterprise.      Large    fleets    of 
privateers  were  equipped  by  English  noblemen,  and 
handsome  profits  were  realised  as  a  result  of  their 
operations. 

Foremost  among  the  English  corsairs  was  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  whose  name,  altered  to  'El  Draque' 
or  'the  Dragon,'  long  remained  a  word 
of  terror  on  the  whole  Spanish-American  ^ya^g'^*^"^ 
seaboard.  While  accompanying  his  cousin, 
John  Hawkms,  on  the  last  of  his  slave  trading 
expeditions,  Drake  had  been  treacherously  attacked 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  thereafter  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  war  of  revenge.  Among  his  many  exploits  the 
most  remarkable  was  his  expedition  of  1577-1580. 
Sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  he  found  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America 
unprepared  for  any  attack,  and  plundered  them  almost 
at  will.  His  success  was  so  great  that  he  feared  the 
Spaniards  would  lie  in  wait  to  seize  his  ships  on  the 
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way  home,  and,  after  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  find  a  passage  eastwards  to  the  north  of  America, 
he  decided  to  return  to  England  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Three  years  after  setting  out  he  reached 
Plymouth  in  safety,  the  first  Englishman  and  the 
second  seaman  of  any  nationality  to  circumnavigate 
the  world. 

These  half -piratical  enterprises  were  of  far  greater 
service  to  England  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent. 

Not  only  did  they  increase  her  wealth, 
Vinean^'"'"  ^^^  ^^^Y  gradually  wore  down  the  strength 
school  of  of  her  enemy;  and  above  all  they  provided 
^warfare.         ^  Splendid  school  of  seamanship  for  the 

Enghsh,  in  which  they  learned  the  secrets 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  worked  out  an  entirely  new 
method  of  naval  warfare.  As  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  naval  warfare  was  carried  on 
almost  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  methods  which 
had  been  found  suitable  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  typical  warship  was  the 
galley,  a  long  narrow  vessel  propelled  chiefly  by  oars. 
Fighting  at  a  distance  was  almost  unknown.  The 
ships  closed  as  soon  as  possible;  and  victory  was 
obtained  by  hard  hand  to  hand  fighting. 

Out  in  the  Atlantic  the  English  and  Dutch  evolved 
a  new  type  of  vessel  and  a  new  method  of  warfare. 

In  such  rough  waters  oars  were  of  little 
school.  ^'^^'^  ^s^'  ^^^  reliance  was  placed  entirely  on 

sails.  The  high  poop  and  forecastle  which 
enabled  one  ship  to  shoot  down  upon  another  made 
vessels  very  unseaworthy  in  heavy  weather,  and  their 
height  was  gradually  reduced  by  the  English  until  a 
much  handier  type  of  vessel  was  produced  than  the 
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Spaniards  possessed.  English  seamen  began  to  rely 
on  the  superior  manoeuvring  powers  of  their  ships 
and  on  their  owti  greater  skill  in  seamanship  to  give 
them  the  victory.  They  habitualty  fought  from  a 
distance,  and  obtained  what  was  for  the  time 
extraordinary  accuracy  and  an  extraordinaril}^ 
rapid  rate  of  fire  with  their  guns.  Given  com- 
paratively equal  conditions  a  Spanish  ship  had  little 
chance  in  an  encounter  with  an  English  ship  of  the 
time. 

These  considerations  explain  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  a  defeat  which  astounded  every  one 
in  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  seamen,  whose  experience  had  Armadl.^^^ 
taught  them  that  they  could  count  upon 
victory.  The  essential  difference  between  the 
opposing  forces  was  that  the  English  possessed  a 
real  navy,  while  the  Spaniards  had  nothing  more 
than  a  kind  of  sea  army  to  oppose  to  it.  On  the 
Spanish  ships  only  one  man  in  foiu-  was  a  sailor,  and 
the  commanding  oflicer  of  each  ship  was  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  soldiers.  The  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Spanish  forces,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
had  never  been  in  charge  of  a  single  ship  before; 
while  the  English  Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Howard 
of  Ehingham,  was  at  least  a  fairly  experienced  seaman, 
and  his  immediate  subordinates,  Vice-Admiral  Drake 
and  Rear-Admiral  Hawkins,  were  the  most  skilful 
sailors  of  the  day.  In  a  running  fight  in  the  Channel 
which  lasted  for  nine  days  the  Spaniards  were  hope- 
lessly defeated,  and  only  the  lack  of  ammunition  on 
the  side  of  the  English  saved  them  from  complete 
destruction. 
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The  defeat  of  the  Armada  marked  the  failure  of 

Spain  to  monopohse  the  wealth  of  the  New  World 

and  reserve  the  Pacific  and  South  Atlantic 

/  /  c  yfi suits 

Oceans  for  her  own  exclusive  use.  Her 
power  at  sea  was  shattered,  and  with  it  she  lost  her 
ability  to  exclude  intruders.  During  the  later  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  English  seamen  penetrated  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  into  the  most  cherished 
preserves  of  the  Spanish  Empire  with  the  object  of 
exploration,  plunder,  or  illicit  trade.  With  them 
went  French  and  Dutch  mariners,  whose  desii-e  to 
break  the  Spanish  monopoly  was  as  keen  as  that  of 
England.  By  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  in  fact,  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  had  been  won  for  all  nations. 
Never  again  did  any  state  seriously  attempt  to  bring 
the  ocean  waterways  entirely  under  its  control. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   COUNTER-REFORMATION 

By  about  the  year  1560  the  Reformation  movement 
had  reached  its  greatest  extent  in  Europe,    Lutheran- 
ism  had  been  accepted  by  the  larger  part 
of  Germany,  and  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and    Greatest 
Denmark;    it  had  obtained  a  strong  hold    p/oZstan- 
in  the  Low  Countries,  in  Austria,  Bohemia,    tism. 
Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  had  penetrated 
into  Italy  and  Spain,   Calvinism,  a  creed  of  later  growth, 
had  as  yet  been  definitely  accepted  only  in   part  of 
Switzerland,  but  was  strong  in  France,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  south-western  Germany,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland.      England  had  just 
established  the  Anglican  Church,  which  had  obtained  a 
certain  amount  of  support  in  north-eastern  Ireland,    To 
many  of  the  reformers  the  complete  destruction  of 
Catholicism  seemed  at  hand,  although  the  divisions 
among  the  Protestant  sects  offered  little  prospect  that 
any  united  Reformed  Church  would  take  its  place. 

The  imminence  of  its  peril  at  length  compelled  the 
Catholic    Church   to    organise    its   resources    for   the 
defence  of  what  it  retained  and  the  recovery, 
if  possible,  of  what  it  had  lost.     To  this  yeaction.°^ 
movement  the  name  Counter-Reformation 
has   been   given.      The    first    necessary  step  was  to 
reform  the  abuses  within  the  Church  of  which  both 
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Protestants  and  Catholics  had  complained,  and  to 
define  more  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the 
points  where  the  reformers  had  called  it  in  question. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  whose 
numerous  sessions,  separated  by  long  intervals, 
stretched  from  1545  to  1563. 

The  next  step  was  to  constitute  agencies  for  the  re- 
conversion of  heretics.  Foremost  of  these  was  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  founded  in  1540  by  Ignatius 
Loyola,  a  strictly  organised  body  of  devoted  men  who 
made  it  their  life's  work  to  extend  Catholicism  by  all 
available  means  and  at  whatever  cost  to  themselves. 
Scarcely  less  important  were  the  two  most  powerful 
branches  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Papal  and  the 
Spanish,  which  by  a  policy  of  rigorous  persecution 
succeeded  in  completely  crushing  heresy  in  Italy  and 
Spain. 

The  Church  alone,  however,  could  have  done  little 
to  check  the  spread  of  Protestantism  had  it  not  been 

able  to  call  to  its  assistance  the  chief 
Attitude  of  secular  powers  in  Christendom.  On  the 
ZTerTigns.      whole,    except    where   they   were   inspired 

by  the  desire  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  Church,  the  secular  sovereigns  of  Europe 
had  tended  to  remain  CathoHc.  In  opposing  the 
authority  of  the  Church  the  Protestants  had  too 
often  identified  themselves  with  principles  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  all  despotic  authority,  and  so 
had  come  into  conflict  with  the  State.  More  and 
more  as  time  passed  Protestantism,  and  especially 
Calvinism,  came  to  be  connected  with  democratic 
ideas  of  government,  while  Catholicism  remained  the 
ally  of  the  older  despotic  form  of  rule.     Thus  when 
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the  Church  called  on  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  lead 
a  Crusade  against  heresy,  the  majority,  regarding 
their  own  authority  as  in  some  way  bound  up  with 
the  continuance  of  Catholicism,  were  not  unwilling 
to  respond. 

Foremost  of  these  Catholic  monarchs  was  Philip  II. 
of  Spain.  Owing  to  extensive  intermarriages  between 
different  royal  houses,  Philip's  father, 
0/ Spain  *^^  Hapsburg  Emperor  Charles  V.,  had 
inherited  an  extraordinary  accumulation 
of  territories,  including  the  whole  of  Spain,  with  its 
possessions  in  the  New  World,  the  numerous  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries,  the  Kmgdom  of  Naples  in  the 
south  of  Italy  and  the  Duchy  of  Milan  in  the  north, 
as  well  as  Austria  and  other  possessions  withm  the 
Empire. 

Of  these  Austria,  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  fell 
to  Charles's  brother  Ferdinand,  who  contrived  to 
add  Bohemia  and  Hungary  to  his  dominions,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  separate  Austrian  Hapsburg 
line.  Philip,  however,  representing  the  direct  Hapsburg 
succession,  inherited  all  the  rest,  attempted  by  his 
marriage  with  Queen  Mary  to  absorb  England  too, 
and  some  twenty  years  after  his  accession  succeeded 
in  making  himself  King  of  Portugal  and  adding  the 
Portuguese  dominions  to  his  already  overgrown  empire. 

Second  only  to  Philip  were  the  Valois  kings  of 
France,  the  rulers  of  the  strongest  single  state  in 
Europe.  In  imitation  of  Spain,  Henry  II. 
f/'piZce.  o^  France  had  attempted  to  build  up 
another  territorial  aggregate  by  marrying 
his  eldest  son,  later  Francis  II.,  to  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland,  who  had  a  strong  claim,  in   the   eyes   of 
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Catholics  at  least,  to  the  crown  of  England  as  well. 
This  scheme  had  been  defer  ted  by  the  death  of 
Francis  without  children  after  only  a  year  upon 
the  throne;  but  although  no  longer  Queen  of  France 
Mary  was  largely  under  French  influence,  and  through 
her  it  was  possible  that  the  scheme  might  yet  in  some 
form  succeed. 

Had  these  two  powers  been  able  to  imite  in  support 
of  a  Catholic  restoration  it  would  have  gone  hard 
with    the    Protestant    cause    in    Europe; 
but  political  rivalry  made  any  such  union    Political 
impossible.      Ever  since  the  beginning  of    Y-yanceand 
the  century  France   had   been  struggling    Spain. 
desperately  fo  break  the  chain  of  Haps- 
burg     territories     which     almost     surrounded     her, 
and  from  a  very  early  date  she  had  realised  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  in  the  contest  by  supporting 
the    Protestant    enemies  of  her  rival.     Thus  a  tacit 
alliance    gradually    arose    between    the     Protestant 
powers  and  France,  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
as  the  struggle  with  Spain  progressed,  until  it  became 
almost  the  recognised  thing  that  France,  while  Catholic 
at  home,  should  pursue  a  Protestant  policy  abroad. 

Moreover,  the  two  Catholic  monarchs  were  them- 
selves   distracted   by    the    existence    of   considerable 
Protestant    minorities    within    their    own 
dominions.      In    France    the    Huguenots    huguenots. 
for  nearly  seventy  years  maintained  them- 
selves   against    the    French    government,    and    were 
assisted  again  and  again  by  England.     The  crisis  of 
the  struggle  was  reached  with  the  death  in  1589  of 
Henry  III.,  the  last  Valois  king,  and  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  line,  who  was 
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himself  a  Huguenot.  Many  of  the  more  extreme 
Catholics,  led  by  the  House  of  Guise,  refused  to 
recognise  Henry  IV.  and  allied  themselves  with  Philip 
of  Spain  to  keep  him  from  the  throne.  Henry  in  his 
turn  received  assistance  from  Elizabeth  of  England, 
and  for  several  years  France  remained  the  battleground 
on  which  was  fought  out  the  European  contest  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  the  end  Henry  won 
over  his  Catholic  subjects  onl}^  by  announcing  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism,  while  he  conciliated  his 
Huguenot  followers  by  granting  them  a  most  extensive 
measure  of  toleration  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

In  the  Spanish  dominions  the  centre  of  unrest  was 
the  Netherlands.  There  the  influence  of  Protestant 
doctrine  united  with  opposition  to  the 
Netherlands,  arbitrary  government  and  heavy  taxation 
of  the  Spaniards  to  produce  a  widespread 
revolt  with  which  Philip  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
deal.  Eventually  the  ten  provinces  which  remained 
Catholic  were  induced  to  submit,  and  became  known 
for  more  than  a  century  as  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
But  the  seven  Protestant  provinces,  with  Holland 
at  their  head,  formed  themselves  into  a  permanent 
independent  confederation  known  as  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  continued 
to  defy  the  might  of  Spain. 

Nevertheless,  the  Protestant  cause,  as  the  sixteenth 
century  drew  to  an  end,  seemed  in  a  hopeless  position. 
The  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany  and  the  north, 
who  had  had  their  own  position  recognised  by  the 
Treaty  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  were  too  jealous  of 
the     Calvinists    and    too    certain    that    no    danger 
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threatened  themselves  to  give  any  assistance  against 
the   Catholics.      In  consequence  the  whole  power  of 
Catholic     Spain     and     of     the     Catholic 
majority    in     France    had     to     be    with-    ^^;^f;;^^l 
stood    by  the   feeble    Huguenot   party   in    tism. 
France,    the    little    revolted    state   of    the 
United  Netherlands,  and  the  kingdom  of  England. 

In  these  circumstances  what  really  saved  Europe 
from  being  crushed  under  the  despotic  heel  of  Spain 
was    the    astoundingly    heroic    resistance 
offered  by  the  Dutch.     England  was  the    E^giLd. 
natural    centre    of    the    Protestant    cause, 
and  might  have  been  expected  to  take  the  lead;    but 
England    under    Elizabeth    was    in    a    very  difficult 
position.       The     religious     changes     and     the     mis- 
government  of  the    last    three    reigns    had    left    the 
country    disorganised,    impoverished,    and    incapable 
of    withstanding    any    serious     attack.       Elizabeth's 
own    title  to     the     throne    was    doubtful,    for    she 
had    been    declared     illegitimate,    and    many    con- 
sidered  that  the   Catholic  Mary  of   Scotland   had  a 
better  claim. 

Moreover,  within  England  itself  there  existed  a 
considerable  Catholic  minority,  which  was  being 
stirred  up  by  the  agents  of  the  Counter- Reformation, 
and  had  as  far  as  possible  to  be  conciliated.  In 
consequence  Elizabeth  felt  bound  to  pursue  a  cautious 
]>olicy,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  her  reign  some- 
what ingloriously  permitted  the  Huguenots  and  the 
Dutch  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest,  remaining 
herself  at  peace  with  Spain  and  doling  out  to  the 
continental  Protestants  only  just  sufficient  secret 
assistance  to  keep  them  going. 
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What  at  last  brought  real  relief  to  the  Dutch  was 
the  execution  of  Mary,  who  had  been  driven  into 
England  by  the  Scottish  Protestants  and 
fhfArmida.  ^ad  been  imprisoned  by  Elizabeth. 
Hitherto  Philip  had  refrained  from 
attacking  the  English  Queen,  because  to  do  so  would 
have  meant  assisting  Mary  to  the  throne,  and  so 
establishing  French  influence  in  England.  After 
Mary's  execution  he  at  length  determined  that  the 
time  had  come  to  deal  with  England,  and  despatched 
the  Spanish  Armada  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the 
island  kingdom.  During  the  thirty  years  of  peace, 
however,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  England  had  become  infinitely  stronger, 
and  the  expedition  proved  a  complete  failure. 

The  defeat  of  the  Armada  marks  the  collapse  of 
the  Spanish  attempt  to  dominate  Europe  in  the 
name  of  Catholicism.  With  stubborn 
ifgnificance.  obstinacy  Philip  II.  refused  to  admit 
that  he  was  beaten,  and  still  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  effect  the  subjugation  of 
England  and  Holland.  After  his  death,  however, 
his  son  Philip  III.  came  to  terms  with  James  I.  of 
England  in  1604,  and  five  years  later  concluded 
a  twelve  years'  truce  with  the  Dutch,  which  it  was 
expected  would  end  in  a  permanent  peace. 

With  these  treaties  the  first  stage  of  the  Catholic 
reaction  comes  to  an  end.  It  had  been  successful 
in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  to  some  extent  in 
^h°^r"h  f  France;  but  it  had  made  little  impression 
reaction.  in  the  north,  and  had  led  to  the  establish- 
ment in  England  and  the  Netherlands  of 
two  strong  Protestant  sea  powers  which  were  later 
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to  win  a  great  part  of  the  non-European  world  for 
Protestantism. 

The  opening  of  the  second  stage  in  the  CathoHc 
reaction  was  marked  by  a  change  of  leadership  on 
the  Catholic  side.       Hitherto  the  Spanish 
Hapsburgs    had    attempted    to    use    the    Second  stage 
Catholic    reaction     to     carry    themselves    movement. 
to  supremacy  in  the  west,  and  the  chief 
scenes  of  the  contest  had  naturally  been  France,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  English  Channel. 
Now  with  the  decline  of  Spain  the  lead  was  taken 
over  by  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  who  hoped  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Catholic  movement  to  reconstitute 
the  Empire,  revive  the  imperial  authority  as  a  virtual 
despotism,  and  make  themselves  supreme  iiilers  over 
the  whole  of  central  Europe. 

The  first  sign  of  the  new  movement  was  the  restora- 
tion of  Catholicism  within  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  This  work  was 
mainly  inspired  by  the  Hapsburg  Ferdi-  o/thel'tofm. 
nand  of  Styria,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  similar 
restorations  in  Poland,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  many 
lesser  German  States.  The  result  was  greatly  to 
alarm  the  Protestants,  especially  the  Calvinists  of 
the  Rhineland,  whose  position  had  never  been 
recognised  like  that  of  the  Lutherans,  and  who 
now  found  themselves  exposed  to  Catholic  attack 
from  almost  every  side.  A  Calvinist  Union  and  a 
Catholic  League  were  formed  to  defend  the  different 
interests  for  which  they  stood,  and  war  between 
the  two  parties  became  only  a  question  of  time 
and  opportunity. 

B.E.P.  L 
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The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  a  dispute 
over   the   Crown   of    Bohemia,    which    Ferdinand   of 

Styria  claimed  by  hereditary  right,  and 
VlrPway     Frederick,   Elector   Palatine,   the  head   of 

the  Calvinist  Union,  by  election  of  the 
Bohemian  Estates.  Almost  immediately,  however, 
this  minor  question  became  lost  in  the  struggle  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and 
which  devastated  the  plains  of  Germany  for  thirty 
years.  Sooner  or  later  nearly  every  power  in  Europe 
was  involved  on  one  side  or  the  other;  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  war,  once  the  possibility  of  a  Catholic 
Hapsburg  despotism  had  been  swept  away,  tended 
to  become  less  important,  and  the  struggle  in  the 
end  became  one  almost  without  principles,  in  which 
each  power  strove  simply  to  seize  all  it  could  for 
itself. 

At  first  sight  so  distant  a  conflict  might  seem  to 
have  little  interest  for  England,  but  in  reality  England 

was  almost  as  intimately  concerned  in  it 
England's  as  any  other  European  power.  Not  only 
'thTwiJ.''       was    England,    as    the    chief    Protestant 

nation  in  Europe,  expected  to  take  the 
lead  in  resistance  to  Catholicism,  but  James  I.'s 
daughter  Elizabeth  had  married  the  Elector  Fred- 
erick, and  thus  James  was  immediately  involved  in 
the  Bohemian  question.  Moreover,  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  reopened  the  old  conflict  between  Spain 
and  the  United  Netherlands,  with  which  England 
had  always  been  closely  associated,  and  when  the 
conclusion  of  the  twelve  years'  truce  was  followed 
by  the  actual  renewal  of  war  in  the  Channel  and  in 
the  Low  Countries,  England  could  hardly  stand  aside. 
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Nevertheless,  the  continual  quarrels   of   King  and 
Parliament  under  James  I.   and  Charles  I.   steadily 
prevented     England     from     taking     any 
united  and  effective  action,  and  in  view    ^Zkvess. 
of  the  call  made  upon  her  England  played 
but  a  sorry  part.     Both  King  and  Parliament  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  Spain  was  still  the  real  leader 
of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  this  misconception  com- 
pletely distorted  their  attitude  to  the  problem.     The 
royal  policy,  pursued  both  by  James  and  by  Charles, 
was  to  make  the  power  of  England  felt  on  the  Con- 
tinent  by   means   of   an   alliance   with   Spain.     The 
Parliamentary  policy  was  to  produce  the  same  result 
by   conducting   a   naval   warfare,   in   the   traditional 
Elizabethan  style,  against  Spain. 

The  policies  were  irreconcilable,  and  were  both 
comparatively  futile,  for  Spain  no  longer  had  the 
weight  in  Catholic  councils  that  King  and  Parliament 
alike  ascribed  to  her.  For  a  few  brief  years  an  in- 
glorious war  against  the  Spanish  power  was  actually 
carried  on,  but  what  little  good  this  might  have  done 
was  completely  neutralised  by  the  fact  that  England 
at  the  same  time  contrived  to  embroil  herself  with 
France,  which,  but  for  the  threat  from  England, 
would  have  been  quite  ready  itself  to  assist  the 
Protestant  cause  against  the  Hapsburgs.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  England,  in 
spite  of  the  extent  to  which  her  interests  were 
involved,  played  practically  no  part  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

Thus  it  was  from  other  directions  that  the  Pro- 
testant champions  appeared.  First  Christian  IV. 
of     Denmark,    relying     on     a     promise    of     English 
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subsidies  which  he  never  received,  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  German  Protestants,  was  completely  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Lutter,  and  was  fortunate 
The  to  preserve  his  own  throne.    Next  Gustavus 

Champions.  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  'the  Lion  of 
the  North,'  descended  upon  the  Catholic 
powers,  and  after  a  brief  career  of  almost  un- 
exampled military  glory,  which  shattered  all  prospect 
of  a  Catholic  Hapsburg  despotism  in  Germany, 
was  slain  at  the  moment  of  victory  at  I.iitzen. 
Finally  France,  for  political  reasons,  took  up  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  the  war  became  a  contest 
between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg,  in 
which  Germany  itself  was  simply  torn  in  pieces. 

The  conclusion  of  the  dreary  strife  was  reached  in 
1648  with  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  one  of  the  land- 
marks in  the  history  of  Germany  and 
WesfphaUa^  Europe.  The  Empire  which  the  Hapsburgs 
had  tried  to  revive  was  destroyed,  each 
of  its  component  states — four  hundred  or  so — ^being 
made  independent  in  all  but  name.  At  the  same 
time  such  shadowy  authority  as  the  Empire  still 
possessed  was  confined  within  narrower  limits, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Netherlands,  which  had 
originally  formed  part  of  it,  being  recognised  as 
completely  independent,  while  considerable  districts 
in  the  north  and  west  were  ceded  to  Sweden  and 
France.  Religious  toleration  was  established  within 
the  Empire  for  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists, 
in  the  sense  that  the  ruler  of  each  state  was  to  be 
permitted  to  decide  what  the  religion  of  his  state 
should  be. 
Since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  differences  of  creed, 
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although  not  without  influence,  have  never  been  the 
fundamental  cause  of  any  European  conflict,  and  on 
that   account   the  year  1648   is  generally 
taken  as  marking  the  end  of  the  religious    ^^^  °f  ^^^ 

"  .  religious 

wars  which  had  convulsed  the  Contment  ever    wars. 
since   the  beginning   of  the  Reformation. 

The  only  contest  left  outstanding  by  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  was  that  between  France  and  Spain, 
which  dragged  on  for  nearly  twelve  years 
more.  Although  reduced  to  a  desperate  the^pylenees. 
condition,  with  Portugal  again  independent 
and  many  of  her  outlying  dominions  in  revolt,  Spain 
was  unexpectedly  saved  by  the  outbreak  of  troubles 
within  France  itself;  and,  even  after  these  troubles 
had  been  suppressed,  France  found  such  difficulty 
in  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion  that  she  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Cromwell,  who 
had  only  recently  been  made  Protector  of  England. 
Cromwell,  inspired  mainly  by  the  old  Elizabethan 
tradition  of  commercial  and  religious  hostility  to  Spain, 
jomed  in  the  war  with  vigour,  and  Spain  was  induced  to 
come  to  terms  in  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which 
she  made  considerable  concessions  designed  to  improve 
the  north-eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  France. 

"With  the   conclusion   of   these   two  treaties   came 
the   end  of   the   Counter-Reformation  as  a   political 
force.    Politically  it  l;ad  not  been  a  success, 
for  it  had  carried  neither  the  Hapsburgs  Partial 
of  Spain  nor  those  of  Austria  to  supreme  (Jle  Counter- 
power.     From  the  religious  point  of  view,  Reformation. 
however,    it    had    not    only    checked    the 
further  progress  of  Protestantism,  but  had  driven  it 
back  and  fixed  its  limits  where  they  have  remained 
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ever  since.  Roughly  speaking,  the  northern  half  of 
Europe — northern  Germany,  the  United  Netherlands, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Britain — remained 
Protestant;  but  in  the  south,  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  the  districts  recently  recovered,  such 
as  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  southern  Germany, 
Bohemia,  and  Poland,  Catholicism  had  finally 
triumphed. 


CHAPTER   VI 

DESPOTISM   AND    CONSTITUTIONAL   REVIVAL 

All  over  Europe  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
marked  by  a  development  of  monarchical  power  at 
the  expense  of  its  rivals,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  despotic  government  for  mediaeval  -D^'^''«^  »/ 
constitutionalism.  The  civil  wars  and  and  Church. 
disorders  of  the  fifteenth  century  had 
weakened  the  baronage,  and  discredited  the  con- 
stitutional system  which  they  represented.  The 
extended  use  of  gunpowder,  the  advance  in  military 
science,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  standing  armies 
had  deprived  them  of  that  supremacy  in  war  on 
which  their  power  was  based,  and  had  transferred 
it  instead  to  the  monarch,  who  alone  possessed  the 
resources  necessary  to  maintain  a  standing  army  or 
a  train  of  artillery.  With  the  barons  had  fallen  the 
other  rival  of  the  medieval  monarchy,  the  Church, 
which  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  people  even  before 
the  Reformation,  and  in  many  countries  was  able 
to  maintain  itself  only  by  the  support  of  the  royal 
authority. 

Meanwiiile  the  economic  developments  of  the  time 
were  bringing  into  prominence  a  new  and  powerful 
middle  class,  which  was  entirely  favourable  to  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  chief  pursuits 
of  that  class,  industry  and  commerce,  required  above 
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everything  else  strong  and  orderly  government,  and 
this  it  was  evident  could  be  obtained  only  from  the 
king.  Thus  the  middle  class  were  perfectly 
-^^■feo/zA^  willing  to  contribute  the  wealth  acquired 
Class.  in  their  mercantile  pursuits  towards  sup- 

porting the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
the  weakened  state  of  the  baronage  and  the  Church 
the  alliance  of  the  Crown  and  the  middle  class  proved 
irresistible. 

A  similar  effect  was   produced   by  the  growth  of 
national  feeling  which  marked  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
Development   century    the    national    movement    which 
feeling.  had  begun  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV.  and 

Edward  I.  reached  its  height,  and  resulted 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  west 
into  united  national  states,  which  were  constantly 
trying  their  strength  against  each  other.  The 
strength  of  the  state  depended  largely  on  the  strength 
of  the  monarch,  and  thus  the  endless  international 
rivalries  and  aimless  wars  of  the  time  tended  to  pro- 
duce general  acquiescence  in  the  growth  of  despotism. 
In  France  the  founder  of  the  new  system  of  govern- 
ment was  Louis  XL,  the  ablest  though  the  least 
attractive  of  the  Valois  kings,  about 
ofFranci'.  whom  there  was  'nothing  noble  but  his 
aims,  and  nothing  great  but  the  results 
he  attained.'  Relying  chiefly  upon  agents  of  bourgeois 
origin,  who  had  no  ends  to  serve  apart  from  their 
master's,  he  devoted  himself  to  crushing  the  nobles 
and  '  princes  of  the  lilies,'  and  by  a  policy  of  cunning 
rather  than  of  force  eventually  established  over  them 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.      Equal  hostility  was 
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shown  to  the  feeble  constitutional  machinery  which 
France  had  managed  to  develop.  The  States-General 
under  Louis  was  summoned  only  once,  and  then  for 
purely  formal  purposes.  Even  to  his  most  faithful 
supporters,  the  middle  class,  Louis  allowed  no  share 
of  political  power. 

In  Spain  the  movement  towards  despotism  was 
begun  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of 
Castile,  who  by  their  marriage  united 
the  two  chief  kingdoms  of  the  Iberian  anduabeiia. 
peninsula.  Disunion  between  Aragon  and 
Castile,  and  between  the  nobles  and  cities  in  each 
province,  made  Spanish  liberties  an  easy  pre3^  Under 
Isabella  the  assistance  of  the  towns  was  employed 
to  crush  the  nobles  of  Castile,  only  in  order  that  the 
towns  themselves  might  be  crushed  by  Isabella's 
grandson,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  the  field  of 
Villalar.  In  Aragon  constitutional  liberty  was  more 
deeply  rooted,  and  survived  somewhat  longer;  but 
even  there  it  was  ultimately  destro3'ed  by  Charles's 
successor,  Philip  II.,  who  made  himself  despotic 
ruler  over  the  whole  peninsula. 

In  England  the  tendency  towards  despotism  became 
apparent    in    the    'New    Monarchy'    of   the    Tudors, 
which,    although    foreshadowed    in    some 
respects    by   the    policy    of    Edward    IV.,    lu>mr^iy. 
was  really  founded  by   Henry  VII.,   and 
reached  its  height  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth. 
The   chief   motive   force   was   found   in   the   reaction 
consequent  upon  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  had 
inspired  all  classes  with  a  desire  for  strong  and  orderly 
government.     As  on  the  Continent  an  alliance  was 
formed   between   the   Crown   and   the   middle   class. 
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the  nobles  were  terrorised  into  submission,  consti- 
tutional checks  upon  the  power  of  the  Crown  were 
ignored  or  evaded,  and  the  English  sovereigns  contrived 
to  make  themselves  almost  absolute  rulers  of  the 
country. 

In   two   important   respects,   however,    the   Tudor 

despotism   differed  from   the   continental   despotisms 

of  the  time.     England  as  an  island  power 

liiafarter.^''  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  Standing  army,  and  the 
English  monarchs  were  thus  deprived  of 
one  of  the  weapons  which  the  continental  rulers 
found  most  useful  in  establishing  tlieir  personal 
authority.  Further,  local  government  in  England 
was  not,  as  on  the  Continent,  in  the  hands  of  officials 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  Crown,  but  was  carried 
on  chiefly  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  were 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  gentry,  and  being  unpaid, 
were  only  to  a  slight  extent  under  the  control  of  the 
central  government.  As  a  result  the  Tudors  were 
not  in  a  position  to  put  in  force  any  really  unpopular 
policy,  and  were  compelled  to  regulate  their  govern- 
ment as  a  whole  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people. 

Thus,  although  the  Tudors  were  in  appearance  very 
despotic  rulers,  the  real  basis  of  their  despotism  was 
not   so   much   their   own   actual   strength 
Change  as  their  remarkable  faculty  for  interpreting 

Stuarts.  the  wishes  of  their  subjects,  and  adopting 

a  policy  which  in  its  general  lines  at  least 
would  secure  the  approval  of  the  nation.  This  point, 
however,  was  not  appreciated  by  the  Stuart  sovereigns 
who  succeeded  the  Tudors.  A  singularly  tactless  race 
of  monarchs,  most  of  them  with  a  large  amount  of 
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foreign  blood  in  their  veins,  and  completely  out  of 
touch  with  their  subjects,  they  yet  expected  to  exercise 
the  same  control  over  the  government  as  the  Tudors 
had  done.  The  result  was  constant  disputes  between 
King  and  Parliament,  for  the  English  middle  class, 
which  under  tlie  Tudors  had  been  occupied  chiefly 
in  making  money,  was  now  acquiring  political 
ambitions,  and  was  making  its  voice  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  particular  cause  of  quarrel  was  as  a  rule  some 
question  of  taxation,  for  both  King  and  Parliament 
were  in  an  indistinct  fashion  aware  that 
whichever  of  them  could  secure  control  civinvar^.^ 
over  the  revenue  would  in  the  end 
secure  all  the  powers  of  government  as  well.  But 
the  real  points  at  issue  were  more  important 
matters  connected  with  religion,  trade,  and  foreign 
policy.  Ultimately,  as  no  complete  settlement 
could  be  effected,  the  quarrel  had  to  be  decided 
by  the  sword,  and  the  English  Civil  War  broke 
out. 

In  this  the  Parliament  had  the  assistance  of  the 
Scots,  who  had  been  driven  into  rebellion  by  the 
attempt  of  Charles  I.  to  force  episcopacy  upon  them, 
and  the  outcome  was  a  victory  for  the  Parliamentary 
cause.  Charles  I.,  whose  vacillations  and  evasions 
had  inspired  complete  distrust  of  his  good  faith  in 
the  opposing  party,  was  beheaded;  England  was 
declared  to  be  a  Commonwealth,  and  after  the 
opposition  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  had  been  crushed 
a  republican  government,  with  Oliver  Cromwell  as 
Lord  Protector  at  its  head,  was  set  up  for  the  whole 
of  the  British  Isles. 
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In  adopting  this  line  of  development  England  was 
completely  at  variance  with  continental  tendencies. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  despotism 
Restoration.  ^^^  ^^^^  Steadily  stronger,  and  even  in 
England  the  tendency  towards  despotism 
was  really  much  more  powerful  than  the  events 
connected  with  the  Civil  War  would  suggest.  The 
republican  government  was  never  popular,  and  its 
Puritanical  strictness  soon  made  it  generally  hated. 
The  death  of  Cromwell,  whose  statesmanship  alone 
had  maintained  it  in  existence,  was  followed  by  a 
widespread  reaction,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Stuart 
line  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Charles  II. 

Immediately  continental  influences  came  in  with  a 
rush.     Durmg  the  seventeenth  century  the  theory  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  originally  devised 
'^YhtThTor    to  support  the  authority  of  secular  rulers 
*^  against    the    Pope,   had   been   applied   to 

support  the  authority  of  the  Crown  against  the  people. 
Monarchs,  it  was  maintained,  derived  their  power 
from  God,  and  were  responsible  to  Him  alone.  King 
succeeded  king,  not  by  the  assent  of  the  people,  but 
by  divine  decree  as  expressed  in  the  hereditary 
succession;  and  any  resistance  to  the  authority  of 
the  king  or  attempt  to  limit  his  power  was  direct 
disobedience  to  the  divine  commands. 

This  theory  had  first  been  introduced  into  England 

by   James  I.,   whose  acquaintance   with   intellectual 

movements    on    the    Continent    was    far 

The  theory      ■    advance  of  that  of  most  of  his  subjects; 

m  England.  .  ,    .       ,  ,    •       -,  ■,•.,^  - 

but  to  begm  with  it  obtained  little  support 
in  England.  Common  suffering  during  the  period  of 
Parliamentary     supremacy,     however,     had     forced 
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together  the  supporters  of  the  royal  authority  and  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  who  were  equally  persecuted  by 
the  Puritan  republicans,  and  after  the  Restoration 
the  Anglicans  adopted  the  divine  right  theory  as  one 
of  their  most  prominent  tenets,  and  preached  it  in  its 
most  extravagant  form. 

As  the  Anglicans  constituted  at  this  time  a  vast 
majority  of  the  nation  this  might  well  have  led  to 
the  permanent  establishment  in  England 
of  a  despotism  on  the  continental  model,    Charles  11. 
had    it    not    been    that    the    new    rulers,    james  11. 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  were  not  them- 
selves   Anglicans.      Charles    II.    caused    widespread 
suspicion  and  imeasiness  by  his  attempts  to  secure 
toleration  for  Catholicism,  but  had  the  good  sense, 
when  he  saw  the  opposition  he  aroused,  to  abandon 
the   project.     James,   on   the   other  hand,   not   only 
insisted  on  toleration,  but  obviously  regarded  it  as  a 
mere     step    towards    the    re- establishment    of    the 
Catholic   Church.      In    consequence    many    even    of 
the    Anglican    supporters    of    divine    right    turned 
against  him,  and  called  to  their  assistance  James's 
nephew,    WilUam    III.    of     Orange,    Stadtholder    of 
Holland. 

The  landing  of  William  with  an  army  at  Torbay 
was  followed  by  the  shameless  desertion  of  James  by 
his  own  relatives,  and  by  those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  their  insistence  on  the  necessity  RevofuHon^ 
of  absolute  obedience  to  the  royal  com- 
mands. The  King  himself  fled  to  France,  and  after 
much  controversy  the  Crown  was  conferred  by  Parlia- 
ment on  William  and  his  wife  Mary,  the  elder  daughter 
of  James  II. 
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William,  however,  was  no  king  by  divine  right. 
The  conditions  on  which  he  was  granted  the  throne 
were  clearly  defined  in  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
li^Kiftcance,  known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  to  which 
William  gave  his  assent,  and  his  power 
therefore  was  never  despotic.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  under  Anne  the  influence 
of  the  Anglican  Church  again  secured  for  the  divine 
right  theory  a  brief  period  of  supremacy;  but  so  long 
as  James  II.  and  his  descendants,  the  rightful  rulers 
according  to  this  theory,  were  excluded  from  the 
throne,  it  was  obvious  that  the  theory  was  scarcely 
applicable.  With  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  which  placed  upon  the  throne  a  line  of 
sovereigns  who  were  only  distantly  connected  with 
the  direct  Stuart  succession,  the  divine  right  theory 
had  finally  to  be  abandoned.  Thus  the  Revolution 
of  1688  marks  the  practical  end  of  despotism  in 
England  and  the  re-establishment  of  constitutional 
government. 


CHAPTER   VII 

A    CENTURY   OF   COLONISATION 

The  decline  of  the  Spanish  power  and  the  breaking 
of    the    Spanish-Portuguese    monopoly    of    the    non- 
European    world    were    followed    almost 
immediately  by  an  outburst  of  commercial    ^Seventeenth 
and  colonial  activity  on  the  part  of  the   imperialism. 
other  nations  of  western  Europe.     Inspired 
chiefly  by  the  desire  to  share  in  the  profitable  trade 
of  tropical  countries,  but  partly  also  by  the  hope  of 
founding  in  the  New  World  a  refuge  for  those  whom 
religious  persecution  or  pressure  of  poverty  had  driven 
from  the  Old,   French,  English,  Dutch,  even  Danes 
and  Swedes  began  a  process  of  expansion  into  America 
and  the  East  which  continued  almost  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  period  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  were  the  Dutch.  Unable  to  extract  from 
their  small  and  barren  country  more  than 
a  bare  subsistence  they  turned  to  trade  Jake^'hckad. 
as  the  chief  means  of  building  up  the 
wealth  and  resisting  power  of  the  nation.  Their 
long  conflict  with  Spain,  which  ended  only  in  1648, 
gave  them  ample  opportunity  to  increase  their 
commerce  and  possessions  at  the  expense  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Aided  by  the  English 
they  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the  Far  East,  and 
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then  driving  out  in  turn  their  alHcs  secured  the  whole 
trade  with  the  Spice  Islands  for  themselves.  To 
protect  this  trade  they  established  calling  stations 
on  the  route  to  the  East  at  Mauritius  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  the  New  World  they  occupied 
several  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  established  a 
settlement  in  Guiana,  and  founded  a  colony,  which 
they  called  the  New  Netherlands,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hudson,  the  natural  trading  centre  for  the 

jeastern  coast  of  North  America. 

Unlike    the    United    Netherlands,     Englajod    and 
'France  had  other _  important  interests  "besides  trade 

and  cgmmercej^^dTthey  were  accordingly 
co'iZtaiion.   slower  m  entering  on  a  policy  of  expansion, 

and  to  begin  with  at  least  less  energetic 
in  its  pursurETl  France  especially  was  much  hampered 
during  the^ftrst  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
disturbances  at  home,  and  by  her  long  wars  with 
the  Hapsburgs;  and  during  this  period  she  did  little 
more  than  establish  the  two  colonies  of  Acadia  and 
Canada  in  North  America. 

With  the  accession  to  power  of  her  great  finance 
minister   Colbert,   however,    France   entered   upon   a 

fresh    period    of    colonial    activity.      The 

French  East  India  Company,  which  had 
maintained  a  precarious  existence  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  was  revived,  and  supported  in  its 
attempts  to  secure  for  France  a  share  of  the  lucra- 
tive East  India  trade.  The  few  sugar  colonies 
established  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago  were 
encouraged,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
labour  French  merchants  became  active  in  the  slave 
trade  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
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Most  important  of  all,  every  effort  was  made  to 
secure  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  of  Canada  and 
the  ultimate  supremacy  of  the  French  on 
the    North    American    continent.      Every    The  French 

.     •'      m  North 

encouragement  was  given  to  emigration,  America. 
and  to  the  exploration  of  the  new  territories. 
The  opening  up  of  North  America  was  really  the  work 
of  the  French  missionaries  and  traders,  who  with 
almost  incredible  heroism  penetrated  into  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  country  and  spread  French 
influence  among  the  most  remote  Indian  tribes. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  century  Champlain, 
the  founder  of  Quebec,  explored  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  easternmost  of  the  Great  Lakes;  while 
towards  its  close  La  Salle  and  Marquette  completed 
his  work,  discovered  the  Ohio,  and  finally  traced  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  was  followed  by  the  establishment 
in  1697  of  the  French  colony  of  Louisiana  in  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  the  assertion  by  France  of  a 
claim  to  the  whole  interior  of  North  America. 

These  successes  of  the  French,  like  the  earlier  and 
even  more  rapid  advance  of  the  Dutch,  were  mainly 
due   to   the   firm   support   obtained   from 
the  home  government.     Both   in   France    Character 
and  in   the    United    Provinces   the   work    "£dD7tch 
of  colonisation  and  trade  was  nominally    colonisation. 
entrusted    to    commercial    Companies    of 
the  East  or  West  Indies;    but  these  Companies  were 
in    reality    almost    identified   with   the   government, 
which  had  a  great  part  in  directing  their  operations 
and  lent  them  all  the  assistance  within  its  power. 
The  result  in  the  case  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
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the  establishment  of  a  number  of  what  were  really 
trading  stations  rather  than  colonies,  for  the  small 
Dutch  state  had  always  looked  to  trade  as  the  chief 
source  of  its  wealth,  and  had  no  desire  to  see  any 
extensive  emigration  of  its  very  scanty  population. 

The  French  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in  North 
America,  established  real  colonies,  but  colonies 
modelled  too  much  on  the  system  which  France  had 
adopted  at  home,  and  in  consequence  over-regulated, 
over-centralised  in  their  government,  and,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  any  popular  enthusiasm  for  colonisation 
among  the  French,  insufficiently  peopled.  In  either 
case  the  colonies  were  too  dependent  on  the  home 
country,  and  when  the  home  government  grew  weak 
or  became  too  much  involved  in  European  affairs 
to  attend  to  them  properly  they  proved  unable  to 
maintain  themselves. 

Quite  different  in  character  was  the  English  colonial 
and  commercial  movement,  which  was  due  much  less 
to  State  encouragement  than  to  popular 
folonisttion.  enthusiasm,  for  until  the  century  was 
well  advanced  it  received  scarcely  any 
assistance  from  the  government.  To  begin  with  this 
was  a  serious  disadvantage,  for  the  private  individuals 
and  companies  of  adventurers  who  were  left  to  carry 
on  their  enterprises  unaided,  often  had  not  the  re- 
sources even  to  cope  with  the  natural  difficulties  in 
their  way,  and  when  they  came  into  conflict  with 
the  adventurers  of  other  nations,  who  could  count 
on  the  backing  of  their  government,  had  generally  to 
give  way  before  them.  The  early  colonial  history 
of  England  is  in  consequence  a  record  mainly  of 
failures. 
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From  their  failures,  however,  the  colonists  in  the 
end  learned  the  conditions  of  success.     The  methods, 
which  they  adopted  were  not  dictated  by 
the     home     government,    but    were     the    fts'lucceL- 
methods  which  those  upon  the  spot  found 
best.      Private     enterprise    was    not    destroyed    by 
unnecessary  regulation  but  remained  to  form  the  chief 
incentive   to   advance.      Once    the   initial   difficulties 
had     been     surmounted     the    absence    of     excessive 
governmental  control  proved  a  distinct  gain,  and  the 
English  colonies  ultimately  turned   out   to   be   much 
hardier  and  stronger  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 

In  the  Far  East  the  English  were  from  the  beginning 
much  weaker  than  the  Dutch,  and  when  the  struggle 
between  them  broke  out  they  were  almost 
bound  to  be  defeated.  The  end  of  the  Uli^''"' 
contest  was  reached  with  the  Massacre  of 
Ambo3^na  in  1623,  when  the  English  merchants  at 
Amboyna  were  murdered  by  the  Dutch,  and  the 
EngUsh  were  completely  expelled  from  the  MaAa^/ 
Archipelago.  As  a  result  they  were  forced  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  mainland  of  India,  which  hitherto 
they  had  neglected.  There  the  Mogul  Emperors 
were  strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace  among  the 
traders  of  different  European  nations,  and  gradually 
the  English  established  factories  or  trading  stations 
at  Surat,  Madras,  and  Calcutta  (Fort  William).  In 
1668  the  Island  of  Bombay,  which  Charles  II .  had 
acquired  from  the  Portuguese  as  part  of  the  dowr}- 
of  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  was  handed  over 
to  the  English  East  India  Company,  and  soon  took  the 
place  of  Surat  as  the  chief  centre  of  trade  in  India. 
As  yet,  however,  the  Company  had  no  interest  be}  oiid 
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trade,  and  took  no  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

In  the  closely  connected  spheres  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  West  African  Coast  England  also  played  a 

prominent  part.  During  the  reign  of 
Jndi^''^       Elizabeth    the    West    Indian    Archipelago 

and  the  Spanish  Main  were  the  chief 
battleground  of  England  and  Spain,  and  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Cromwell  the  tradition  of  Elizabethan 
days  remained  strong  enough  to  fix  the  attention  of 
English  colonisers  on  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean. 
Barbados  was  settled  in  1625;  Jamaica  conquered 
by  Cromwell  in  1655,  and  the  Bahamas  colonised  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II,  All  these  colonies,  as  well 
as  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  the  Spanish  settlements 
required  negro  slaves,  and  the  English  slave  trade 
on  the  African  coast,  begun  as  early  as  the  time  of 
John  Hawkins,  continued  for  two  centuries  to  flourish 
by  supplying  their  wants. 

The  real  work  of  the  English  during  this  period, 
however,  was  accomplished  in  North  America.     The 

earliest  permanent  settlement  there  was 
First  period  made  in  1607,  when  a  joint  stock  tradiiig 
Amfrimn  Company  founded  the  colony  of  Virginia, 
colonisation,    mainly  as  a  commercial  venture  on  which 

it  expected  to  pay  a  dividend.  Some 
twenty  years  later  the  same  commercial  spirit,  com- 
bined with  the  desire  of  the  Puritan  party  in  England 
to  establish  a  refuge  for  their  social  and  religious 
ideals  in  America,  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  various 
New  England  colonies,  of  which  the  earliest  was 
Plymouth  and  the  most  important  Massachussetts. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  a  refuge  for  Catholics  was 
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established  in  the  colony  of  Maryland  by  the  Catholic 
Lord  Baltimore. 

The  outbreak  of  the  English  Civil  War  put  an  end 
for  the  moment  to  all  colonising  activity,  but  the 
Restoration    introduced    a    second    period 
of  colonial  expansion,  in  which  the  English    pH^io^. 
government  at  last  took  an  active  part. 
It  is  one  of  their  few  claims  to  credit  that  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  both  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
colonies  and  in  the  commercial  welfare  of  England. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Restoration 
period,  foremost  among  whom  were  Clarendon  and 
Shaftesbury,    new   colonies   were    founded   in   North 
Carolina    and    South    Carolina,    William    Penn    was 
encouraged  to  found  his  refuge  for  Quakers  in  Penn- 
S3dvania,  and  commercial  enterprises  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  were  assisted  in  every  possible  way. 

At  the  same  time  a  complete  colonial  policy  was 
worked  out  and  embodied  in  a  series  of  Navigation 
Acts,  which  remained  the  basis  of  the 
English  colonial  system  until  the  close  gatton  Acts. 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  main 
object  of  these  Navigation  Acts  was  the  exclusion 
of  foreigners  from  the  advantages  of  the  Empire. 
Trade  was  to  be  carried  on  only  in  ships  belonging 
to  and  manned  by  subjects  of  the  Empire.  The 
colonists  were  to  obtain  their  manufactured  goods 
only  from  England,  and  England  was  to  obtain  her  -7 
raw  materials  mainly  from  the  colonies.  The  Empire, 
as  far  as  possible,  was  to  be  welded  into  one  self- 
contained  economic  unit. 

The  immediate  result  was  to  bring  England  into 
conflict    with    the    Dutch,    who    found    themselves 
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deprived    of    their    share    in    the    English   carrying 
trade,  of  their  fishing   rights  within  Enghsh  waters, 

and  of  many  other  advantages  which  they 
^niT Dutch       considered  essential  to  their  prosperity  as 

a  nation.  During  the  Commonwealtli 
period  and  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  three  wars  took 
place  l^etween  England  and  the  United  Provinces,  in 
which  neither  side  could  claim  a  decisive  victory. 

But  the  English  at  least  maintained  their  Navigation 
policy,  and  also  succeeded  in  conquering  the  important 

Dutch  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
fuccesses        which  lay  in  the  very  centre  of  the  English 

North  American  colonies.  The  conquered 
territory  was  granted  by  King  Charles  to  his 
brother  James,  then  Duke  of  York,  who  named 
its  chief  town  New  York,  and  divided  it  into  three 
provinces,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 
England  thus  obtained  control  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board between  the  French  colony  of  Acadia  and  tlie 
Spanish  settlements  in  Florida.  Before  the  close.  ol_ 
Charles's  reign  that  long  and  narrow"  strip  contained 
twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which  were  later  to 
form  the  original  United  States  of  America. 

From    the    very    first    the    organisation    of    these 
colonies    was    entirely    different    from    that    of    the 

Spanish,  Dutch,  or  French  Empires. 
Organisation  Under  the  early  Stuarts  the  home  govern- 
coionies!  ^  ment  interfered  very  little,  and  the 
Jl.  colonies  were  left  pretty  well  to  organise 
tliemselves.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  great 
variety  of  institutions.  Some  colonies  were  Puritan, 
others  Anglican;  some  tolerant,  others  intolerant; 
some    democratic   in    their   outlook  and  methods  of 
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government,  others  distinctly  aristocratic.  But  all 
agreed  in  the  one  main  point  that  as  far  as 
internal  affairs  were  concerned  they  governed  them- 
selves by  means  of  a  representative  assembly,  which 

worked  in  conjunction  with  a  governor  and  councillors  

appointed  as  a  rule  by  the  king. 

Even  when  the  later  Stuarts  took  the  organisation 
of  the  colonies  in  hand  this  position  was  not  sub- 
stantially altered.     The  external  relations, 
and    more    especially    the    trade    of    the  iJel%uarts.  "^4^ 
colonies,  were  carefuUy  regulated,  and  as 
a  rule  toleration  was  insisted  upon  as  part  of  their 
internal   policy;     but   the   affairs   of   the    colony    in 
general  were  left  to  the  colony  itself.      For  the  era 
in  which  it  originated  the  Stuart  colonial  policy  was 
extraordinarily   liberal   and   enlightened.      No   other 
European  colonies,  no  European  nations  even,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  Provinces,  S\vitzerland,^_ 
and   England   itself,  had  anything   like  the  amount 
of  political  liberty  wilhngly  conceded  to  the  English 
settlers. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   FRENCH   MENACE 

By  the  year  1660  the  Hapsburg  threat  to  the  liberties 
of  Europe  had  obviously  come  to  an  end.     First  the 

Austrian  branch  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
Endofthe  phalia  and  then  the  Spanish  branch  at 
threat.  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  had  been  forced 

to  admit  defeat.  Spain  itself  was  decadent; 
Austria  increasingly  embarrassed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  Turks  on  its  south-eastern  frontier.  No  serious 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  either. 

As  yet,   however,   it   was  by  no  means  apparent 
that  Europe  had  escaped  from  one  peril  only  to  fall 

under  another,  and  that  the  part  which 
France  ^^^  Hapsburgs  had  been  unable  to  play 

was  now  to  be  attempted  by  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  For  more  than  half  a  century  France  had 
been  gradually  recovering  from  the  effects  of  its  religious 
wars.  Under  its  ministers,  Sully,  Richelieu,  and 
Mazarin,  the  nobles  and  the  Huguenots  had  been 
reduced  to  order,  and  the  central  power  strengthened 
and  consolidated.  Out  of  the  contest  with  the  Haps- 
burgs France  had  gained  more  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  way  of  territory  and  prestige,  and  it  now  stood 
forth  as  undoubtedly  the  strongest ,  European  power. 
But  the  jealousy  of  Europe  had  not  been  roused. 
The  prevailing  sentiment,  indeed,  especially  among  the 
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Protestants,  was  one  of  gratitude  to  France  for  the 
part  it  had  played  in  the  recent  struggle,  and  the 
power  of  France  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  bulwark 
against   any  renewed   Hapsburg  attack. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
the  young  and  ambitious  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  death 
of  Mazarin  in  1661  threw  the  government 
of  France  entirely  into  his  hands,  should  Louis  XIV. 
feel  tempted  by  the  very  strength  and 
security  of  the  country  to  embark  upon  a  policy  of 
expansion  and  aggression.  France  had  long  aimed 
at  securing  for  herself  what  she  declared  to  be  her 
natural  boundaries,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  Towards  this  ideal  she  had  already  made 
considerable  progress,  but,  especially  in  the  north 
and  east,  much  remained  to  be  done,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Hapsburg  power  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  a  further  advance.  Not  only  so,  but 
there  appeared  a  chance  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
vast  Hapsburg  inheritance  might  itself  be  acquired 
by  the  French  monarch.  The  Spanish  Hapsburg  line 
was  in  serious  danger  of  dying  out,  and  to  the  Spanish 
inheritance  Louis,  the  son  of  one  Spanish  prmcess 
and  the  husband  of  another,  could  put  forward  a 
very  fair  claim. 

The    attempt    of    Louis,    however,    to    extend    his 
frontiers  on  the  north  by  seizing  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands not  only  involved  renewed  hostilities 
with  Spain  but  alarmed  the  United  Pro-    infmope. 
vinces,  which  feared,  not  without  reason, 
that  their  turn  would  come  next.      His  attempt  to 
extend  on  the  east  by  seizing  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine, 
the  Spanish  possession  of  Franche  Comt^,  and  other 
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places  included  within  the  bounds  of  the  Empire, 
aroused  against  him  the  Emperor  and  most  of  the 
Gei-man  princes.  Finally  his  claim  to  the  entire 
Spanish  inheritance,  threatening  as  it  did  a  complete 
overthrow  of  the  existing  balance  of  power,  alarmed 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and  alienated  especially  the 
Austrian  Hapsburg  line  which  itself  had  claims 
on  the  Spanish  succession  very  similar  to  those  of 
France. 

The  political  antagonism  to  France  thus  aroused 
was  a  thing  of  gradual  growth,  and  was  accompanied 
by  an  equally  gradual  development  of 
antagonism,  religious  antagonism  among  the  Protestant 
powers.  Louis  XIV.  was  both  an  autocrat 
and  a  strong  Catholic,  and  he  objected  to  the  French 
Huguenots  both  as  disobedient  subjects  and  as 
heretics.  From  the  very  beginning  he  encouraged 
a  policy  of  persecution,  and  as  he  grew  older  and 
more  bigoted  the  persecution  became  steadily 
fiercer. 

Its  culmination  was  reached  with  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  which  withdrew  all 
toleration  from  the  Huguenots,  and  was 
Revocation  accompanied  by  a  policy  of  persecution 
lYNantfs'^.^  designed  to  force  them  into  conformity 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  a 
result  thousands  of  Huguenots,  although  forbidden 
to  do  so  on  pain  of  the  galleys,  fled  the  country,  and 
sought  refuge  with  the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe. 
The  majority  settled  in  England,  Brandenburg,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  and  by  the  tale  of  wrongs  which 
they  spread  abroad  inspired  a  bitter  hatred  of  Louis 
in  the  people  of  these  countries. 
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To  begin  with,  however,  before  the  issues  at  stake 
were  properly  realised,  the  opposition  to  Louis  was 
spasmodic  and  uncertain,  and  in  the  first 
two  wars  which  he  waged,  the  one  against    of  Orange. 
Spain  and  the  other  against  the  United 
Netherlands,  the  French  king  was  distinctly  successful. 
The    attack    on    the    United    Netherlands,    however, 
had  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  republican  govern- 
ment in  that  country,  which  was  generally  considered 
to  favour  France,  and  substituting  for  it  the  rule  of 
William   III.    of   Orange,   who   in   1672   was   elected 
stadtholder  or  chief  magistrate.     For  the  next  thirty 
years,  whatever  changes  others  might  make,  William 
remained  the  unswerving   opponent   of   Louis   XIV., 
and  the  centre  of  every  coalition  formed  against  him. 

Yet  even  when  all  the  chief  continental  powers 
were  arrayed  on  the  other  side  Louis  was  able  at  least 
to  hold  his  own,  and  the  deciding  factor 
thus  came  to  be  the  attitude  of  England,  attitude^/^ 
This  attitude,  again,  was  itself  dependent 
on  the  balance  of  parties  within  England,  and  was 
subject  to  constant  variation.  The  king,  Charles  II., 
was  inspired  chiefly  by  a  desire  to  establish  a 
royal  despotism  in  England,  and,  so  long  as  Louis 
was  prepared  to  provide  him  with  money  and  men  to 
accomplish  this  object,  he  was  ready  in  return  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  or  even  the  active  assistance 
of  England.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
moved  chiefly  by  hatred  of  Catholicism,  which  was 
all  the  more  intense  because  they  feared  that  their 
own  king  was  a  Catholic  and  knew  that  his  heir  was 
one.  In  their  eyes  Louis  XIV.,  with  his  persecuting 
policy,  represented   the   Catholic   danger   which   was 


-^ 
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their  chief  dread,  and  war  with  him  was  insistently 
demanded. 

Thus  the  fortunes  of  Europe  came  in  a  sense  to 
depend  on  the  struggle  between  Kmg  and  Parliament 

in  England.  From  that  standpoint  what 
ItelduHon^    turned   the   scale   against   Louis   was   the 

headstrong  policy  of  Charles's  successor, 
James  II.,  who,  by  his  tyrannical  government,  and 
still  more  by  his  obvious  intention  of  reintroducing 
Catholicism,  at  length  drove  the  EngUsh  into  open 
rebellion  and  found  himself  forced  to  flee  from  the 
country.  Not  only  so,  but  the  successor  whom 
Parliament  appointed  in  his  place  was  Louis's  chief 
enemy,  WilUam  of  Orange,  the  husband  of  James's 
daughter  Mary,  and  himself  a  nephew  of  James. 

Immediately  before  this  there  had  broken  out  the 
third  of  Louis's  great  wars,  commonly  known  as  the 

War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg,  because 
The  War  of  in  it  Louis  was  called  upon  to  meet  a 
^Sufc"sfion.     coalition  of  his  enemies  formed  at  Augsburg 

hi  1686.  The  effect  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion was  to  secure  the  support  of  England  for  the 
League,  and  at  the  same  time  to  alter  somewhat  the 
character  of  the  war.  James  II.  had  fled  to  France, 
and  his  title  to  the  English  Crown  was  supported 
by  Louis.  The  title  of  William  III.,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  supported  by  the  League,  for,  although 
several  Catholic  sovereigns  were  members  of  the 
League,  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  restoration 
of  James  would  lose  them  the  English  alliance,  if 
it  did  not  actually  involve  England  on  the  other- 
side.  Thus  the  title  to  the  English  Crown  became 
one  of   the   main   issues   of   the   war,  and    on   that 
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account  the  contest  is  sometimes  known  as  the  "War 
of  the  English  Succession. 

The  result  was  on  the  whole  a  defeat  for  Louis, 
who,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  had  to  surrender  a 
considerable  proportion  of  his  recent  gains 
and  recognise  the  succession  to  the  English    Ryswi^, 
throne  as  established  by  Parliament.    The 
importance  of  this  last  point  was  seen  in  the  much 
greater  weight  which  William  III.'s  opinion  now  had 
in  Europe,  and  in  the  prominent  part  he  played  in 
deciding  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  unlikely  to  leave  any  direct 
heirs  to  succeed  him,  and  the  Spanish  inheritance 
was  bound  to  fall  to  some  outside  power. 
The  two  claims  most  dangerous  to  the  jllaHes!  *"" 
peace  of  Europe  came  from  the  Austrian 
Hapsburg  line  and  the  royal  House  of  France, 
neither  of  which  the  other  European  powers  could 
allow  to  unite  the  entire  Spanish  dominions  with  its 
own.  Some  compromise  in  the  shape  of  a  partition 
of  the  territories  was  the  natural  remedy,  and  after 
one  attempted  settlement  had  failed  William  and 
Louis  came  to  an  agreement  in  a  second  Partition 
Treaty  which  seemed  to  offer  reasonable  safeguards 
for  all  interests. 

Two  difficulties,  however,  had  not  been  provided 
for.     The  Emperor  refused  to  consider  any  partition, 
and    claimed    the    whole    inheritance    for 
his   younger   son,   the   Archduke    Charles,    failure  of 

,         ,  .  ,         „  .  ,  ^ .  the  partition 

At   the   same    tmie   the   Spanish    nation,    policy. 
proud  of  their  magnificent  though  decaying 
Empire,  declined  to  listen  to  any  project  of  dividing 
it,  and  Charles  II.  himself  was  persuaded  to  leave 
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it  by  will  to  France,  the  only  power  which  he  thought 
capable  of  holding  it  together.  Louis  then  threw 
aside  the  Partition  Treaty  which  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  making,  and  accepted  the  inheritance 
for  his  younger  grandson,   Philip  of  Anjou. 

This  need  not  necessarily  have  produced  a  European 
conflagration,  for  neither  the  Enghsh  nor  the  Dutch 

people  had  any  real  appreciation  of  what 
Mistaken  such  an  accession  of  strength  to  the 
of  Louis.        Bourbons  would  mean,  and  William  found 

it  so  difficult  to  rouse  them  that  he  actually 
accepted  the  position  and  recognised  Philip  V.  as 
King  of  Spain.  But  Louis,  with  almost  incredible 
rashness,  showed  at  once  that  he  regarded  the  Spanish 
dominions  as  his  own  in  all  but  name,  and  proceeded 
to  regulate  their  commerce  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  Maritime  Powers,  On  the  death  of  James  II., 
also,  he  recognised  his  son  James,  later  known  as  the 
Old  Pretender,  as  James  III.  of  England,  and  thus 
reopened  the  question  of  the  English  Succession 
which  had  been  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick. 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
between  the  Emperor,  England,  the  United  Provinces 
and  Pmssia,  and  the  opening  of  the  contest  known 
as  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

The  war  was  a  complete  and  almost  a  disastrous 
failure  for  France.     Led  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 

in  the  Netherlands  and  Prince  Eugene  in 
The  War  of    Italy,  the  allied  forces,  after  a  period  of 

the  Spanish  , .  -   .,  ,  j     r 

Succession,     comparative   failure,  advanced   from   suc- 
cess to  success.     The  battle  of  Blenheim, 
by  which  Marlborough  frustrated  the  French  attempt 
to   invade   and   crush    Austria,   proved   the   turning 
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point  of  the  war.  Thereafter  the  French  were  on  the 
defensive,  and  by  Marlborough's  victories  of  Ramillies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  France  was  brought  to 
the  very  last  gasp. 

In  these  circumstances  what  saved  her  was  the 
victory  in  Britain  of  the  Tory  party,  which,  in  order 

to  discredit  the  Whig  statesmen  and 
de^Tt^'^  f  ^^^  great  general  who  had  carried  on 
her  Allies.      the   War,   determined    to  bring    it   to  an 

end.  With  no  consideration  for  their 
allies  they  entered  into  separate  negotiations 
with  Louis,  and  the  result  was  the  bundle  of 
agreements  generally  known  as  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  to  which  the  other  powers,  deprived  of 
British  assistance,  found  themselves  compelled  to 
give  their  assent. 

Although  concluded  in  a  manner  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  defend,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  not 

in  itself  a  bad  settlement  of  the  points  at 

The  Treaty       •  ti  r^  •  i  i         i       i 

of  Utrecht.  issue.  1  he  bpanish  people  had  con- 
clusively shown  during  the  war  that  they 
would  have  no  king  but  Philip,  and  the  Bourbon 
claim  to  Spain  and  the  Indies  was  therefore  admitted. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  the  Crowns  of 
Spain  and  France  should  never  be  united;  while  the 
outlying  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Italy  were  surrendered  to  the  Archduke 
Charles,  who  had  shortly  before  become  Emperor  as 
Charles  VI. 

The  interests  of  the  Maritime  Powers  were  also 
considered,  the  Dutch  being  allowed  for  their  own 
greater  security  against  France  to  garrison  certain 
'barrier  fortresses'  in  what  were  now  the  Austrian 
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Netherlands,  while  Britain  obtained  possessions  in 
North  America,  certain  trading  rights  with  the  Spanish 
settlements  in  South  America,  and  a  guarantee  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne  as  once  more  defined  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  To  an}''  unprejudiced  observer  at  the 
time  the  Treaty  must  have  seemed  a  carefully  con- 
sidered and  reasonable  settlement,  likely  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  for  the  next  century. 


B.E.P. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE    RISE    OF    PARLIAMENTARY    GOVERNMENT 

Parliamentary  government  implies  something  more 
than  the  mere  existence  of  a  ParUament,  or  representa- 
tive law-making  body.  England  had  had 
Different  a  Parliament  for  four  centuries  before 
government,  it  acquired  Parliamentary  government. 
Many  countries  even  at  the  present  day 
have  Parliaments  v/ithout  having  Parliamentary 
government.  The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  most  of  the  republics  of  America  have  what  is 
called  Presidential  government,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  is  that  the  President  or  ruler  of  the  people,  and 
through  him  the  various  government  officials,  are 
chosen  by  the  people  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1917-1918  half 
of  Europe  was  subject  to  what  is  generally  called 
monarchical  government,  where  the  ruler  is  a  monarch 
holding  his  power  and  title  not  by  election  but  by 
hereditary  succession,  and  responsible  to  no  one  for 
what  he  does. 

As  distinct  from  these  foims  of  government.  Parlia- 
mentary government  implies  that  the  rulers  of  the 
country  are  responsible  to  and  in  some  sense  elected 
by  the  Parliament  or  body  of  representatives,  and 
that  Parliament  thus  indirectly  administers  the 
general  affairs  of  the  nation.     Under  some  extreme 
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forms   of    Parliamentary  government,   such   as    that 
which   prevailed  in   England  during  the  Great  Civil 
War,    Parliament   has   actually  taken   the 
government  of   the  country  into   its  own    Parliamen- 
hands.      But    this    has    generally    proved    government. 
to  be  a  mistaken  policy,  and   in  modern 
times   the   accepted   form   of   Parliamentary  govern- 
ment   is   that   in   which    some    constitutional   device 
secures    that    the    policy    of    the    rulers    shall    be 
in  general  harmony  with  that  desired  by  the  majority 
in  Parliament. 

Even  in  Britain  Parliamentary  government  is  a 
thing  of  very  recent  growth.  Until  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  English  system 
was  what  would  now  be  kno^^^l  as  mon-  in  England 
archical  government.  Parliament  met 
frequently,  passed  laws  and  imposed  taxation;  but 
the  actual  government  of  the  country  and  the 
determination  of  its  policy  lay  with  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  whom  Parliament  was  often  forbidden 
even  to  criticise.  The  event  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  new  system  is  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Among 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  two  requiring 
that  the  king  should  not  impose  any  taxes,  or  keep 
a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament.  As  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
period  of  continual  wars  and  threats  of  war,  heavy 
taxation  and  a  standing  army  were  absolutely  necessary, 
and  the  king  was  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  Parliament. 

Unfortunately,  Parliament  to  begin  with  made  an 
extremely  factious  use  of  its  newly  acquired  power, 
opposing  the  king  at  every  opportunity,  and  hindering 
rather  than  helping  in  the  business  of  government. 
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But  as  it  acquired  experience  it  developed  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  abandoned  continuous  and  un- 
necessary interference.  Instead,  it  devoted  itself  to 
ensuring  that  the  government  officials  or  ministers 
were  men  of  whom  it  approved,  and  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  was  in  general  terms  the  policy 
it  desired. 

Before  it  was  possible,  however,  to  insist  that 
ministers  nmst  follow  the  policy  desired  by  Parliament, 

it  was  necessary  to  have  Parliament 
par%  system.  Organised  in  some  way  which  would  enable 

the  policy  it  desired  to  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. This  method  of  organisation  was  found  in 
the  party  system,  which  first  came  into  prominence 
after  the  Revolution.  Not  only  members  of 
Parliament  but  their  supporters  in  the  country 
grouped  themselves  together  into  two  parties,  each 
of  which,  to  distinguish  itself  from  the  other,  adopted 
a  fairly  well  defined  policy;  and  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  any  given  time,  was  thus  the  policy  of  which- 
ever of  these  parties  was  in  a  majority.  One  party, 
more  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  king  and  more 
conservative  in  its  outlook,  was  known  as  the  Tory 
party.  The  other  party,  which  supported  the  power 
of  the  aristocracy  and  was  more  progressive  in  its 
views,  was  known  as  the  Whig  party.  Both  parties 
originated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  their  rivalry 
continued  to  dominate  English  political  life  right 
through  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  first  the  idea  prevailed  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  king  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  Whigs 
and  Tories,  and  that  ministries  should  be  composed 
of    the   best  men    from    both  parties.     In   practice 
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this   was   found   to   be  extremely  inconvenient,   for 

ministers  of   different  parties  could  never  be  got  to 

work  properly  together,  and   could  never 

count  upon  the  support  of  either  party  in    mintshlel. 

Parliament.    Nevertheless  both  William  III. 

and  Anne  clung  to  this  idea,  and  for  the  greater  part 

of  their  reigns  actually  had  composite  ministries. 

An  important  change  was  effected  with  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Neither  George  I,  nor 
George   II.   could   speak   English,   or  had  j    ^aaA- 

any  real  interest  in  the  internal  affairs  of    tnlnistries.  4^ 
England.    They  therefore  agreed  in  making  \ 

no  attempt  to  hold  the  balance  between  parties,  but 
adopted  the  easier  course  of  having  ministries  all  of  one- 
party,  which  could  work  together  and  carry  on  tlie 
government  without  interference  or  direction  from 
the  king.  The  party  to  which  they  gave  their  conh- 
dence  was  naturally  the  Whig  party,  for  the  Tories 
were  suspected  of  desiring  to  restore  the  House  of 
Stuart  to  the  throne. 

The  Parliaments  of  the  time  were  also  Whig  Parlia- 
ments, for  the  suspicion  that  they  favoured  the 
Stuarts  discredited  the  Tories  with  the  people.  These 
Whig  ministries  and  Whig  Parliaments,  it  was  found, 
worked  very  well  together,  and  thus  in  the  half 
century  or  so  following  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  the  principle  began  to  be  recognised  that  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  should  be  drawn  from 
the  party  which  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  gradual  acceptance  of  this  principle 
was  mainly  due  to  the  great  minister  of  the  day.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  also  insisted  that  the  different 
ministers  must   work  in  strict  agjreement   with   each 
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other,  and  must  recognise  one  of  their  number,  later 
known  as  the  Prime  Minister,  as  their  head. 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  seriously  to 
restrict  the  power  of  the  king  in  the  government  of 
the  country.  In  practice  he  lost  the  right 
Their  effect  to  choose  his  own  ministers,  and  with  it 
Toyai  power,  the  right  to  determuie  the  policy  of  the 
government.  The  dominant  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  giving  or  withholding  the 
taxation  and  legislation  which  the  government  re- 
quired, could  always  force  the  king  to  accept  its  own 
leaders  as  his  ministers;  and  thus  Parliament,  in  a 
somewhat  roundabout  fashion,  came  to  appoint  the 
members  of  the  government  and  so  indirectly  to 
govern  the  country. 

George  III.,  however,  did  not  approve  of  this 
system,  and  immediately  upon  his  accession  aimed 
at  its  destruction.  His  ideas  of  government 
cforge  ill.  h^^  bc^^  derived  largely  from  his  mother, 
a  princess  of  a  petty  German  court,  whose 
conception  of  the  royal  power  was  determined  by  the 
practice  of  continental  nations  rather  than  of  Britain. 
Under  her  influence  George  set  himself  to  win  back 
the  power  of  nominating  his  own  ministers,  to  make 
them  once  more  his  servants  rather  than  the  servants 
of  Parliament,  and  so  to  get  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.  By  means  of  bribery  and 
intrigue  he  tried  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the  political 
parties,  so  that  they  would  not  be  sufficiently  united 
to  act  against  him;  whUe  at  the  same  time  he  gradually 
_^- built  up  a  new  party,  known  as  the  King^sJFriencls, 
and  composed  mainly  of  royal  pensioners  and  place- 
holders, whose  duty  it  was  to  vote  as  the  King  directed. 
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So  successful  was  he  that  ten  years  after  his  accession 
the  government  was  practically  in  his  hands,  and  the 
chief  minister  of  the  day.  Lord  North,  was  no  more 
than  a  mouthpiece  for  the  royal  wishes. 

Had  George  IIL  been  a  capable  man  his  success 
might  possibly  have  been  permanent,  and  all  the 
advance  which  the  British  Constitution 
had  made  since  1688  might  have  been  IfstTcets^^ 
swept  away.  Despotism  on  the  Continent 
was  just  reaching  its  height,  and  England  was  not 
free  from  the  influences  which  were  so  powerful  across 
the  Channel.  The  Revolution  of  1688  and  the 
constitutional  development  which  had  followed  it 
had  been  the  work  of  a  minority  of  the  nation, 
which  found  its  strength  in  the  leadership  of 
the  wealthy  landed  aristocracy.  The  constitutional 
system  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  in  advance  of 
the  general  political  ideas,  and  consequently  its 
position  was  thoroughly  insecure.  Parliamentary 
government  and  the  party  system  were  still  new, 
and  were  regarded  with  extreme  suspicion.  George 
in  his  general  policy  of  government  had  the  support 
of  a  very  large  section  of  public  opinion. 

Fortunately  for  the  liberties  of  Britain,  George  had 
not  the  ability  to  make  his  personal  rule  a  success. 
At  home  he  raised  a  number  of  unnecessary 
quarrels   connected   with   the   freedom   of  i^^fiuenceof 
the  press  and  the  rights  of  the  Parliamen-  Revolution. 
tary  constituencies,  in  which  the  notorious 
John  Wilkes  played   a   prominent    part,  and   which 
arrayed  against  him  a  most  bitter  though  not  very 
extensive    opposition.      But    it    was    in  the   colonies 
that  his  most  disastrous  mistake  was  made.      Therq 
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he  strove  to  tighten  the  authority  of  the  British 
A'  Parhament  and  the  British  Crown  over  the  colonists, 
in  order  to  organise  the  whole  imperial  system  on  a 
fairer  and  more  endm-ing  basis.  The  actual  objects 
at  which  he  aimed  were  not  by  any  means  unreason- 
^  able,  but  his  complete  failure  to  consider  the  wishes 
and  prejudices  of  the  colonists  themselves  proved 
fatal.  After  ten  years  of  continuous  wrangling  the 
colonists  finally  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  war  between 
them  and  the  mother  country  broke  out. 

Although  popular  feeling  in  Britain  was  definitely 
hostile  to  the  colonial  claims  the  Americans  must  be 

regarded  as  in  some  sense  fighting  the 
FaiiuYe  of  battle  of  British  freedom.  Owing  to  the 
policy.  condition  of  Britain  George  III.'s  system 

of  government  was  left  to  stand  or  fall 
by  its  success  or  faUure.  In  his  whole  policy  the 
King's  attitude  to  the  colonies  was  the  most  prominent 
feature,  and  therefore  fonned  the  crucial  test. 
Happily  for  Britain  the  Americans  were  successful. 
Their  success  involved  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  ministry, 
'f^  and  with  it  the  failure  of  George's  attempt  to  restore 
the  royal  authority.  Parliamentary  government  had 
still  far  to  go  before  it  became  fully  developed  and 
properly  recognised,  but  never  again  was  its  very 
existence  threatened  as  in  the  early  years  of 
George  III. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE    STRUGGLE    FOR    IMPERIAL    SUPREMACY 

Almost  from  the  first  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  proved 
a  failure.     Its  chief  object  had  been  to  guard  against 
any  renewal  of  the  Bourbon  threat  to  the 
liberties  of  Europe  by  establishine:  some   Failure  of 

the  Treaty  of 

check  upon  the  power  of  France  and  Spain,  utrecht. 
This  it  had  attempted  to  do  partly  by 
providing  that  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
should  never  be  united,  partly  by  strengthening 
the  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
the  Bourbons.  But  events  soon  proved  that  even 
though  ruled  by  different  sovereigns  the  Bourbon 
kingdoms  could  work  in  harmony,  and  that  the 
Hapsburg  Empire,  however  imposing  in  appearance, 
was  really  not  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  balance. 

For  a  time  after  the  death  of  LQuis...XIV.  purely 
dynastic   considerations   kept    France   and   Spain   at 
enmity  with  each  other,  and  led  even  to 
an  alliance  between   France  and   Britain,    First 
which    for   twenty    years   maintained    the    Compact. 
peace  of  Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.     But  this  arrangement  of  the  European 
powers  could  only  be  temporary.     In  1733  the  first 
formal  alliance  or  Family   Compact  was  established 
between    France    and    Spain,    which    thenceforward 
worked  as  a  rule  in  unison  in  European  affairs. 

201 
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In  the  same  year  the  great  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  began.     With  scarcely  an  interval  the  War 

of  the  Polish  Succession  was  followed  by 
S"«."  ""^  the  War  of  the  Austrian   Succession,  and 

that  again  by  the  Seven  Years'  War  and 
the  War  of  American  Independence.  In  all  these 
wars  except  the  last  the  root  causes  were  the  excessive 
strength  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  In  the  end  what  saved 
Europe  from  the  Bourbon  danger  was  not  the  power 
of  Austria,  but  the  rise  under  Frederick  the  Great 
of  the  strong  military  state  of  Prussia,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  French  diplomacy,  which  prevented  France 
from  making  the  best  of  her  situation. 

In   the   first   of  these   four  wars   Britain   took   no 
active  part,  and  in  the  continental  issues  involved 

in  them  all  her  interest  was  only  indirect. 
o/SSSw.      The   fact   that   the  King   of    Britain  was 

now  also  Elector  of  the  German  State  of 
anover    necessarij}'    entangled     her     to    a    certain 
extent    in    continental    politics,    and    she    generally 
aimed     at     securing     the    alliance     of     some     con- 
tinental   power,    whether   Austria   or    Prussia,    which 
would   undertake  the  protection  of  Hanover  against 
France. 
I      More  important  than  Hanover,  in  the  eyes  of  British 
liticians,  was  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  which  would  in  any  case^^ 
have   involved   them   in   hostility   to   the   Bourbons,  i 
But  bej^ond  the  grant  of  large  subsidies  to  her  allies^ 
British  intervention  on  the  Continent  was  never  very 
active,  and  always  lay  open  to  the  imputation  that 
it  was  dictated  by  the  interests,  not  of  Britain  itself. 
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but  of  the  '  despicable  Electorate '  against  which  Pitt 
so  often  thundered.  J\ 

By  the  eighteentn  Century,  however,  Europe  was 
not  the  only  or  even  perhaps  the  most  important 
battleground  of  the  European  nations. 
The  American  continent  was  already  conflicts. 
proving  too  small  for  all  the  colonial 
powers  that  wished  to  occupy  it,  and  colonial  claims 
and  counter-claims  were  becoming  as  fertile  a  source 
of  international  disputes  as  questions  of  European 
frontiers.  In  India,  where  the  decay  of  the  Mogul 
Empire  had  removed  the  overruling  power  of  earlier 
times,  a  similar  conflict  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking 
out.  Just  as  the  seventeenth  century  had  been  the 
age  of  colonisation,  when  the  powers  of  the  west  were 
engaged  in  building  up  colonial  or  trading  empires 
on  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  the 
eighteenth  century  was  destined  to  be  the  age  of 
conflict,  wlien  these  colonial  empires,  by  their  rapid 
expansion,  came  into  hostile  contact  with  each 
other,  and  the  struggle  for  imperial  supremacy 
began. 

In  this  colonial  struggle  the  chief  combatants  were 
Britain  and  France.     The  United  Netherlands  after 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  were  steadily  falling 
from   the   high   place   they   had   occupied    Position  of 

°  .     '^  the  colonial 

in  Europe  durmg  the  seventeenth  century,  powers. 
and  were  content  to  retain  their  hold  on 
the  empire  already  established.  Portugal  and  Spain 
were  both  decadent;  while  the  fitful  enterprises 
of  such  powers  as  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
were  never  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  more 
than   a    temporary   disturbance.     Britain    as   a    rule 
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could  count  upon  the  support  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, while  France  with  even  more  certainty  could 
rely  upon  the  assistance  of  Spain;  but  the 
intervention  of  these  powers  never  seriously  influenced 
the  character  or  the  results  of  the  struggle. 

The  length  of  the  contest  alone  would  entitle  it  to 

be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  wars  of  history. 

For  a  period  of  well  over  a  century,  from 

The  Second     1688    to   1815,    Britain   and   France  were 

Hundred  . 

Years'  Wa:'  engaged  HI  what  has  been  called  the 
Second  Hundred  Years'  War,  a  war  con- 
sisting of  no  fewer  than  seven  separate  contests,  the 
shortest  lasting  five  years  and  the  longest  twelve. 
But  the  real  importance  of  the  struggle  lies  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake.  In  all  these  seven 
contests  colonial  questions  were  at  least  underlying 
causes  of  quarrel,  and  in  the  three  conflicts  of  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  were  definitely 
the  main  cause  of  strife.  "[  What  France  and  Britain 
were  fighting  for  was  supremacy  on  the  sea  and  in 
the  colonies,  and  thus  in  the  end  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

Yet  the  colonial  issues  were  very  slow  in  being 
appreciated.  In  Britain  William  Pitt  was  the  first 
to  grasp  the  active  character  of  the 
ofFrancT"^^  problem,  and  accordingly  it  was  not  until 
his  period  of  power  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War  that  Britain  seriously  devoted  herself  to 
the  settlement  of  the  colonial  conflict  in  her  favour. 
In  France  the  significance  of  the  imperial  struggle 
was  never  properly  grasped  by  the  men  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  The  tradition  by  which  France  as 
a  whole  was  influenced  was  a  military,  not  a  maritime 
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tradition.  In  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  it  was  by  con- 
quests on  the  Continent,  not  by  victories  at  sea  and 
in  the  New  World  that  glory  and  empire  were  to  be 
won.  In  consequence  French  statesmen  directed  their 
main  efforts  against  their  continental  enemies,  Austria, 
Russia,  or  Prussia,  and  by  supporting  one  or  other 
of  these  powers  against  her,  Britain  kept  France 
employed  while  she  gained  a  complete  victory  in  the 
non-European  world. 

Nevertheless,   both'  in   India   and    in  America   the 
French    were   really   the   aggressors.     In    India    the 
originator  of  the   French   policy  was  the 
Governor-General,   Francois  Dupleix,  who    jndia.^^^ 
saw  his  opportunity  of  advancing  French 
interests   in   the   confusion   into  which  the  weakness 
of  the  Mogul  Emperors  was  permitting  the  peninsula 
to  fall.    Having  first  built  up  a  carefully  trained  army 
of  native  troops,  infinitely  superior  to  the  disorderly 
hordes  of  the  neighbouring  states,  Dupjeix  began  to 
interfere  skilfully   in   local   politics,   with   the   object 
of  securing  the  accession  of  French  nominees  to  the 
native    thrones,   and    in    this    manner    the    gradual 
extension     of     French     influence     over     the     whole 
country. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  French  in  the  south, 
where  they  established  one  puppet  on  the  throne  of 
Hyderabad,  and  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
securing  the  Carnatic  for  another,  forced    ^heBHtiL. 
the  British  in  self-defence  to  adopt  French 
methods,  raise    similar    native    armies    and   support 
rival  claimants  to  the  thrones.     Robert  Clive  showed 
himself   as   capable   an    exponent  of  the~new  ideas 
as  any  of  the  French  leaders;   Dupleix,  the  extent  of 
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whose  schemes  had  begun  to  rouse  serious  apprehension 
at  home,  was  recalled  and  disgraced;  and,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  French  government  to  keep  com- 
mand of  the  sea  and  give  their  Indian  officials  suffi- 
cient support,  the  British  gained  a  complete  triumph. 
The  victory  of  Plassey  established  a  British  nominee 
on  the  throne  of  Bengal;  the  battle  of  Wandewash 
destroyed  the  French  power  in  the  south  and  secured 
for  the  British  the  allegiance  of  the  rulers  of  Hyderabad 
X-  and  the  Carnatic.  Nominally  the  East, JjidiaX£mp3.i3Ly 
remained  only  a  trading  establishment,  with  no 
territory  of  its  own;  actually  it  had  become  a  sovereign 
power,  ruling  indirectly  two  of  the  most  populous 
provinces  of  India. 

In  North  America  the  policy  of  the  French  was  of 
earlier  and  more  gradual  growth.  While  the  British 
had  confined  themselves  as  a  rule  to 
French  settlements    on    the    coast,    the    French 

America.  explorers  had  spread  over  the  interior 
and  could  put  forward  a  fair  claim,  in 
right  of  discovery,  to  all  the  territory  to  the  west  of 
the  British  colonies.  Their  plan  accordingly  was,  by 
means  of  a  line  of  forts  along  the  eastern  watershed 
of  the  Ohio  valley,  to  confine  the  British  to  the  narrow 
strip  which  they  held  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  sea,  and  to  seize  the  interior  of  the  continent  for 
themselves.  Such  a  check  upon  their  future  expansion 
the  British  could  not  possibly  endure,  and  when  about 
1740  British  traders  forced  their  way  across  the 
Alleghanies  war  became  inevitable. 

To  begin  with,  the  highly  centralised  form  of 
administration  which  the  French  had  adopted,  and 
their    friendship  with    the  majority   of    the  Indian 
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tribes    gave    them    a   considerable    advantage,    and 
the  war  at  first  was  disastrous  for  Britain.       But  in 
the  end  the  enormous  numerical  superiority   of  the 
British  colonists  was  bound  to  win  them 
the    victory   unless    the    French    received   theFrench 
assistance  on  the  largest  scale  from  home. 
All  possibility  of  such  assistance  was  lost  with  the 
destruction  of  the  French  fleets  at  Lagos  and  Quiberon 
Bay.     The  French  chain  of  forts  on  the  Ohio  was 
broken,  Quebec  itself  was  captured  by  General  Wolfe, 
and  with  the    surrender    of    Montreal    in    1760    the 
last  stronghold  of  French   power  in  North  America 
was  permanently  lost>. 


The  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Seven 
Years'   War,  confirmed  the  British  successes  by  de- 
priving  France  of  all  political   power   in 
India  and  of  all  foothold  in  North  America,    her^colonils. 
But  tHisT^n^ad  of  inarklng  the  conclusion 
of    the    colonial    struggle,    only    inaugurated   a    new 
phase   of   it.      The   old   colonial   system  of   England,  *^<r 
established  under  the  Stuarts  and  still  in  force,  was 
by  this  time  completely  out  of  date,  and  formed  the 
ground  of  justifiable  complaints  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.     The  British  objected  to  a  system  which 
required  tf\je  home  country  to  bear  the  entire  burden 
of    empire,    although    the    colonies    were    now    more 
than    strong    enough    to    assume    their    share.      The 
colonists  complained  that  they  were  treated  as  mere     / 
dependents   of   Britain   and   were   neither   considered  J^ 
nor  consulted  in  the  formulation  of  British  policy. 
Neither  party  understood  the  point   of  view  of  the 
other,   and   in   that   lay   the   cause   of   the   ultimate 
catastrophe. 
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So  long  as  the  French  war  continued  the  question 

of   imperial   relations   remained   in   the   background; 

but  as  soon  as  peace  was  signed  George  III. 

American       ^^d  his   British   ministers   set   themselves 

vvClV  of 

Independence,  to  find  a  solutiou  of  what  was  undoubtedly 
a  difficult  problem.  Unfortunately,  the 
solution  they  devised  was  dictated  almost  entirely 
by  the  interests  of  Britain,  and  consisted  in  the  still 
greater  subordination  of  the  colonies  to  the  home 
country.  Taxation  formed  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question.  Britain  definitely  claimed  the  right  to 
raise  a  revenue  from  the  colonies.  The  colonists 
refused  either  to  admit  this  right  or  to  raise  a  revenue 
themselves  for  a  policy  which  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  deciding  and  did  not  understand.  The  result  was 
war,  and  the  declaration  by  the  American  colonists 
of  their  independence  of  Britain. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  Americans 
had  a  fair  chance  of  making  good  their  position, 
France  and  Spain  saw  an  opportunity 
fntervlniion.  o^  Securing  revenge  for  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  and  allied  themselves  with  the 
colonists.  So  friendless  had  the  incompetent  foreign 
policy  of  George  III.'s  ministers  left  their  country 
that  even  Holland  took  part  against  them,  while 
most  of  the  Baltic  powers  formed  an  armed 
neutrality  to  maintain  their  rights  of  maritime  trade. 
Opposed  thus  by  the  chief  naval  powers  of  Europe 
Britain  lost  for  a  time  the  command  of  the  sea,  and 
with  it  her  American  colonies.  As  against  her  con- 
tinental enemies,  however,  Britain  was  by  no  means 
unsuccessful,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which 
concluded  the  war,  she  had  to  make  few  concessions 
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beyond  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Thus    the    Treaty    of    Versailles    did    not    reverse 
the     decision     given     by     the     Treaty     of     Paris. 
Britain  herself  was  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  her  colonies,  but  by  the  establishment  penults  of 

'  ■^  .     ,  ,  the  American 

of  the  United  States  as  an  mdependent  war. 
community  the  influence  of  Anglo-Celtic 
civilisation  in  the  development  of  the  New  World 
was  actually  strengthened.  On  both  France  and 
Spain  the  war  ultimately  brought  disaster.  The  ex- 
pense which  it  involved  proved  the  last  stage  in  the 
complete  bankruptcy  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
so  was  inmiediately  responsible  for  the  French 
Revolution,  and  for  those  revolutionary  wars  in 
which  Britain  still  more  firmly  established  her 
supremacy  at  sea  and  in  the  non-European  world. 
The  example  of  successful  revolt  which  it  set  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  revolt  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century,  a  revolt  which  Britain,  in  view 
of  Spain's  attitude  to  her  own  colonists,  had  no  scniple 
whatever  in  countenancing.  The  disaster  of  1783 
was  no  more  than  a  check  in  the  advance  of 
Greater  Britain.  On  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for 
imperial  supremacy  it  had  no  permanent  effect. 


B.E.P. 


CHAPTER  XI 

INDUSTRIAL   BRITAIN 

Up  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Europe  as  a  whole  had  made  very  little  progress  in 

the  arts  of  production.  Agriculture  was 
production.     Carried  on  in  much  the  same  manner  as 

during  the  Middle  Ages  or  in  the  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Industries  were  few,  and  as  a 
rule  primitive  in  character.  Everywhere  traditional 
restrictions  and  methods  of  working  held  sway  and 
cramped  all  enterprise. 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  was  neither  agriculture 
nor  industry,   but  trade.     With  the  introduction  of 

large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals 
^Imii?"       from    the    New    World,    Europe    became 

provided  with  a  sound  and  plentiful 
currency,  which  greatl}^  facilitated  the  process  of 
excliange.  Banking  made  rapid  progress,  finding 
its  chief  centre  first  in  the  Netherlands  and  then  in 
England,  where  London  during  the  eighteenth  century 
dehnitely  took  the  place  of  Amsterdam  as  the  financial 
and  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  New  com- 
modities of  the  most  various  kinds  were  introduced 
into  Europe,  sending  a  stream  of  trade  across  the 
Continent  which  overflowed  the  old  mediaeval 
channels  and  found  out  new  routes  for  itself.  The 
regulation  of  commerce,  originally  the  work  of  town 
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gilds  and  other  corporations,  became  a  matter  of 
supreme  concern  to  the  new  national  states.  The 
power  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  based  almost 
entirety  upon  trade.  Britain  itself  was  a  great 
trading  nation  long  before  it  was  a  great  industrial 
nation. 

Unfortunately,  to  begin  with,  very  mistaken  ideas 
prevailed  regarding  trade.  [jTt  was  assumed  that  the 
trade  of  the  world  was  more  or  less  a  fixed 
quantity,  and  that  the  more  traHe"  any  tradr" 
nation  got  the  less  there  was  left  for  the 
othersj  Thus  every  nation  made  desperate  efforts 
to  exclude  all  foreigners  from  the  benefits  of 
any  trade  which  it  could  control,  and  the  result  was 
frequent  trade  wars  between  nations  which  could  not 
agree.  It  was  also  believed  that  no  trade  was  bene- 
ficial unless  it  led  to  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports, 
for  the  surplus  exports,  it  was  argued,  must  be  paid 
for  in  money,  and  money  was  identified  with  wealth. 
The  importation  of  manufactured  articles  was  objected 
to  because  they  might  have  been  manufactured  at 
home,  and  the  importation  of  corn  because  the  country 
should  be  self-sufficing  as  regards  its  food  supplies. 

With  these  and  similar  ideas  as  a  basis  every  nation 
regulated  in  the  most  minute  manner  its  whole  com- 
mercial   organisation;     and  to    the   entire 
mass  of  regulations  of  this  kind  the  name    Vl^ 

Jy'Icycci'yi  it  l6 

Mercantile  System  has  been  applied.     This    system. 
Mercantile    System    prevailed    throughout 
Europe    chiefly    during    the    sixteenth,    seventeenth, 
and    eighteenth    centuries,    and    formed   the    justifi- 
cation for  the  English  Navigation  Acts  and  for  the 
colonial    policies   of  all    the   imperial    powers.       Its 
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main  idea  was  to  make  each  nation,  along  with  its 
colonies,  an  economically  self-contained  unit. 

In  this  object,  however,  it  was  by  no  means  entirely 

successful,     and     especially    during    the    eighteenth 

century  commerce  became  an  international 

Influence  of    matter.     The  development  of  trade  then 

trading  ,  .  . 

developments,  reacted  on  other  spheres  of  national 
activity.  In  commercial  pursuits  the 
capital  was  obtained  which  made  experiments  and 
new  departures  possible  in  agriculture  and  industry, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  connection  between 
different  centres  established  by  trade  enabled  a  know- 
ledge of  the  improved  processes  discovered  in  one 
country  to  spread  rapidly  to  others.  By  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  developments  to  which 
the  title  Industrial  Revolution  has  been  given  were 
well  under  way. 

First  to  be  affected  was  agriculture.  So  long  as 
the  inhabitants  of  each  manor  were  content  to  produce 
only  enough  food  for  their  personal  re- 
agricuiture.  quirements  the  old  wasteful  system  of 
cultivation  could  continue.  The  growth 
of  trade,  however,  led  to  the  estabUshment  of  large 
urban  communities  which  depended  for  their  food 
on  the  surplus  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country 
districts,  and  the  demand  for  increased  produce  in 
these  districts  led  to  the  adoption  at  quite  an  early 
stage  of  new  and  better  methods  of  cultivation.  The 
agricultural  changes  began  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns  like  London  and  Paris,  and  gradually 
spread  over  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  chief  defects  of  the  manorial  system  of  culti- 
vation had  been  the  stereotyped  methods  employed, 
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which  made  it  impossible  for  any  villager  to  introduce 
improvements    on    his    ovm    account,   and    the    bad 
rotation  of   crops,  which  impoverished  the 
soil  bv  an  excessive  production  of  corn,  and    improvc- 

1-111         T     i!  n  ments  and 

made  it  necessary  for  the  land  to  lie  tallow  changes. 
every  third  or  even  every  second  j^ear.  This 
latter  defect  was  remedied  by  improved  metliods  of 
ploughing,  by  the  extended  use  of  manures,  and  by  the 
introduction  of  root  crops,  such  as  turnips,  which  could 
be  raised  with  advantage  between  the  corn  crops,  and 
obviated  the  necessity  for  the  land  lying  fallow  at  all. 
The  introduction  of  these  new  crops  into  England  was 
the  work  chiefly  of  Jethro  Tull  and  Lord  Townshend 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
advantages  of  the  new  methods  proved  so  enormous 
that  they  speedily  led  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  old  stereotyped  agricultural  organisation,  to 
which  they  were  quite  unsuited.  A  second  enclosure 
movement  set  in,  which  during  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  destroyed  the 
manorial  system,  swept  away  the  small  farmer,  and 
built  up  instead  the  modern  English  system  of  large 
farms  worked  on  a  capitalistic  basis  by  hired  labour. 
A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  what  was  almost  a  new  departure  in  farming, 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  meat. 
Hitherto  cattle  had  been  used  mainly  l^ceding. 
for  draught  purposes,  while  sheep  had 
been  reared  for  their  wool.  Pasture  at  any  time  had 
been  scarce,  and  winter  feed  almost  unprocurable. 
The  increased  demand  for  meat,  due  to  the  growth  of 
urban  populations,  made  it  worth  while  to  rear  cattle 
and  sheep  for  their  flesh  alone,  while  the  introduction 
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of  root  crops  made  it  possible  to  keep  and  even  fatten 
them  during  the  winter.  The  pioneer  in  this  respect 
in  England  was  Robert  Bakewell  of  Dishley,  whose 
methods  of  cross  breeding  were  soon  imitated  all  over 
the  country  and  on  the  Continent  as  well. 

Somewhat  later  in  developing  were  the  changes  in 
industry.      Here   the    first    to   be   affected   were    the 

textile  industries,   which  were   carried  on 

in  the  homes  of  the  workers  themselves 
by  methods  which  had  not  substantially  altered 
for  centuries.  The  mechanical  inventions  of  Har- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  and  Crompton,  which  infinitel}^ 
improved  the  methods  of  spinning,  were  balanced 
by  those  of  Kay,  Cartwright,  Radcliffe,  and  Horrocks, 
which  performed  the  same  service  for  weaving.  B}^ 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  new  methods 
had  been  applied  not  only  to  the  cotton  industry, 
but  also  to  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  woollens ; 
the  old  manual  workers  were  being  everywhere 
displaced,  and  the  production  of  textiles  in  Britain 
had  increased  to  ten  or  twenty  times  what  it  had 
been  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This    growth    of    machinery    called    for    a    corre- 
sponding increase  of  power.     At   first   water   power 

and  wind  power  were  tried,  and  even 
V!gine!^^^      animals    were    used    to    work    the    new 

machines.  But  these  methods  proved 
unreliable  or  excessively  expensive,  and  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  of  power  was  arrived  at  only 
with  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  which  in  its 
completed  form  was  the  work  of  James  Watt.  Steam 
power  began  to  be  employed  in  every  direction.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Robert  Fulton, 
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an  American,  and  Henry  Bell,  a  Scotsman,  almost 
simultaneously  applied  it  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels 
on  the  water,  while  a  few  years  later  the  steam 
locomotive  engine  was  invented  by  George  Stephenson, 
and  was  soon  generally  in  use  on  the  railways,  which 
hitherto  had  been  worked  by  horses. 

Partly  a  cause,  partly  a  result  of  the  extended 
use  of  these  new  inventions,  were  the  changes  iu 
the  production  of  iron  which  occurred  at 
the  same  time.  Until  well  on  in  the  iJaJItry. 
eighteenth  century  iron  was  smelted  by 
means  of  charcoal,  and  this  threatened  to  be  fatal 
to  the  British  iron  industry,  for  the  depleted  forests 
of  the  country  could  not  provide  the  charcoal  necessary 
to  carry  it  on.  A  series  of  discoveries,  however,  led 
to  the  use  first  of  coke  and  then  of  coal  for  smelting, 
with  the  result  that  the  production  of  pig-iron  went 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At  the  same  time  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  production  of  malleable  iron 
by  Henry  Cort's  discovery  of  the  process  of  puddling. 
Between  1740  and  iS-io  the  output  of  iron  in  Britain 
increased  from  17,000  to  1,400,000  tons  per  annum. 

Along  with  these  agricultural  and  industrial  improve- 
ments went  equally  important   changes  in  the  world 
of    trade.      Here    the    way    was   prepared 
by  what  was  nothing  less  than  a  revolution   Development 

•^  ,••.•!  •        •  of  economic 

in  the  theory  of  mdustnal  organisation,  theory. 
The  mercantilist  attitude  had  been  based 
on  the  general  idea  that  in  agriculture,  industry,  and 
trade  the  interests  of  the  individual  were  hostile  to 
those  of  the  State,  and  that  the  actions  of  the  individual 
must  therefore  be  subjected  to  continual  restrictions 
and  regulations. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this 
idea  was  strongly  attacked  by  the  French  school  of 
philosophers  known    as    Physiocrats,  who 
SmUh.  maintained    that  the    individual,    in    pur- 

suing his  own  interests,  was  naturally' 
impelled  to  fuliil  the  function  by  which  he  could 
be  of  most  economic  advantage  to  the  State,  and 
that  trade  and  industry  should  therefore  be  left 
free.  Shortly  afterwards  these  views  were  asserted 
with  much  greater  clearness  and  force  by  Adam 
Smith  in  his  famous  book.  The  Wealth  of  Nations, 
which  had  an  enormous  influence  both  in  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent.  The  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  wars  prevented  the  immediate  adoption 
of  many  of  the  reforms  which  he  advocated,  but  his 
teaching  inaugurated  a  very  strong  movement  tov/ards 
the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  industry  and  general 
freedom  in  internal  if  not  in  external  trade. 

Any  improvement  in  trade  of  necessity  called  for 
improvements  in  the  means  of  communication.     Roads 
have    always     been    matters    of    concern 
Means  of       ^q    rulers    bccausc    of    their    militarv    im- 
cation.  portance,     and     partly     tor    this    reason, 

partly  owing  to  a  real  appreciation  of 
their  commercial  value,  most  enlightened  statesmen 
in  Europe  had  done  their  best  to  maintain  and  even 
to  improve  the  network  of  old  Roman  highways 
which  had  once  covered  the  whole  of  the  west.  In 
Germany  and  the  east,  where  Roman  roads  were 
unknown,  and  in  Britain,  where  military  considerations 
had  little  influence,  the  road  system,  when  improve- 
ments were  begun  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was    in    an    almost    incrediblj'    wretched    condition. 
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Once  the  reform  movement  was  started,  however, 
road  building  in  Britain  made  such  rapid  progress 
under  the  direction  of  Telford  and  Macadam,  that  by 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  England  at  least  was 
far  in  advance  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  as 
regards    its   means   of    communication. 

Roads,  however,  are  expensive  as  a  means  of 
conve3'ance  for  heavy  goods,  and  the  economic 
developments  of  the  time   made  the  dis-    ^ 

^  Canals. 

covery  of  some  cheaper  means  01  transport 
almost  imperative.  This  was  found  in  the  con- 
struction of  inland  waterwaj^s  throughout  Britain. 
Canals,  which  had  been  common  in  level  countries 
like  the  Netherlands  even  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  adapted  to  irregular  country  by  the  introduction 
of  the  lock  system  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  gradually  grew  in  popularity  as  a  means  of 
transit.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  canals 
were  built  in  France  connecting  the  Seine  with  the 
Loire,  and  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
while  at  the  same  time  in  England  the  Aire  was 
united  to  the  Calder. 

The  great  advance  in  canal  buUding,  however, 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  work  in  England  being  connected  chiefly  with  the 
names  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  his  engineer, 
James  Brindley,  who  completed  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  between  Worsley  and  Manchester  in  1761. 
The  immediate  success  of  this  enterprise  led  to  an 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  canal  building,  and 
the  construction  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  waterways. 
Not  until  the  coming  of  the  railways  did  the  canal 
fever  die  down. 
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For  a  time  most  of  these  developments,  destined 
in  the  end  to  spread  all  over  the  world,  were  confined 

to  Britain.  There  they  produced  an 
^ff^<^^°f  .  entire  change  in  the  social  fabric  and  in 
changes.         the  organisation  of  industry.     Population 

began  to  shift  from  the  agricultural  lands 
of  the  south-east  to  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of 
the  north-west.  The  migration  from  country  to 
town  commenced  and  has  continued  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  present  day.  The  old  domestic 
system  of  manufacture,  under  which  most  industries 
had  been  carried  on  by  the  craftsmen  in  their 
own  homes,  was  replaced  by  the  factory  system, 
which  gathered  the  workers  together  in  buildings 
where  machinery  and  power  could  be  supplied. 
With  the  extended  use  of  expensive  processes  the 
division  between  the  capitalist  employer  and  the 
wage-earning  workman  rose  into  prominence,  and 
with  it  almost  inevitably  a  certain  hostility  between 
the  two.  Modern  industry  and  modem  industrial 
problems  trace  their  origin  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. 


CHAPTER   XII 

REVOLUTION    AND    REACTION 

The  revolutionary  movement  which  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century     was     not     a     chance     outburst 
occasioned    by    any    peculiar    concurrence    ^^'^ 
of  events  in  France.     It  was  the  natural    century. 
outcome     of     the     social,     political,     and 
intellectual  condition  of  Europe  during  the  eighteenth 
century;    and  althougli   it   had  its  origin  and   chief 
centre  in  France  it  was  almost  from  the  first  essentially 
a  European  movement. 

Even  in  Britain,  which  boasted,  not  without  reason, 
of  its  political  and  religious  freedom  and  its  care  for 
popular    riglits,    there    was    much    which    ,    „  .    . 

In  Britain 

called  for  reform  if  not  revolution.     Since 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  political  and  social  power 
had  tendf^d-Ja>afe._and_iiiQfi^^^^Eg^^  of 

the  landed  aristocracy,  who  themselves  formed  the 
House  of_Lords,  and,  owing  to  defects  in  the 
representative    system,    controlled     the    composition 

of   the  House  of   Commons The  middle  class  were 

not  entirely  without  political  power,  but  owed  what 
consideration  they  received  chiefly  to  their  wealth.  The 
lower  classes  had  no  political  power  whatever,  and  were 
socially  in  a  very  unfavourable  position.  On  the  other 
hand,   actual    serfdom    had   completely    vanished    in 
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England  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  the  aristocracy,  if  they  monopolised  political 
power,  at  least  showed  some  capacity  and  disinterested- 
ness in  its  exercise,  and  the  system,  full  of  anomalies 
though  it  appeared,  worked  sufficiently  well  to  occasion 
little  discontent  in  any  class  of  society. 

On  the  Continent  the  situation  was  infinitely  worse. 
There  political  power  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings,  who  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Continent  niauy  German  and  Italian  states  were  prov- 
ing degenerate  and  incompetent.  Social 
pre-eminence  rested  with  the  nobles,  who  retained  all 
their  mediaeval  privileges,  including  exemption  from 
taxation,  although  except  in  a  few  countries  like 
Prussia  they  had  ceased  to  perform  any  useful  functions 
tor  the  State  in  return.  Spiritual  power,  together 
with  privileges  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  nobles, 
was  enjoyed  in  Catholic  countries  by  the  higher  clergy, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  had  lost  all  title  to 
respect,  and  were  notoriously  immoral  and  worldly. 
The  middle  class  enjoyed  no  share  of  political  power, 
and  received  little  or  no  consideration  from  the  govern- 
ment; and  yet  on  it  rested  almost  the  entire  burden  of 
taxation.  The  lower  classes  in  most  countries  were  in  a 
condition  of  absolute  servitude,  often  actually  worse 
than  that  which  had  been  their  lot  in  medieval  times. 
While  abuses,  however,  were  many,  so  in  the 
eighteenth  centurj'  were  reformers.  Most  conspicuous 
among  these  were  the  philosophers  and 
forTefomi.  theorists,  who  had  their  home  chiefly  m 
France,  but  whose  influence  was  world- 
wide. The  satire  of  Voltaire  was  unsparingly  em- 
ployed to  discredit   the  existing  system  in  society. 
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politics,  and  religion;  and  his  writings  had  an  enormous 
influence  not  only  in  France  but  throughout  Europe. 
Even  more  effective  was  the  teachmg  of  Rousseau, 
who  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  golden  age  when 
men  lived  according  to  nature  and  were  free 
and  equal.  In  Britain  a  strong  reform  movement 
began  which  reached  its  height  about  the  close  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  but  failed  for 
lack  of  popular  support.  In  America  the  revolt  of 
the  colonists  was  partly  inspired  by  the  European 
agitation,  and  its  success  encouraged  the  reformers 
everywhere. 

On  the  Continent  the  greatest  rulers  and  statesmen 
of  the  time  prided  themselves  on  their  appreciation 
of  the  new  ideas,  and  deliberately  aimed 
at   the   practical   realisation   of    the   ideal    J^Jj^^^^^^^^ 
that    the    proper    object    of    government    Despots. 
is  the  welfare  of  the  governed.     To  these 
rulers— Frederick    the    Great    of    Prussia,    Catherine 
of     Russia,    Joseph    II.    of    Austria,    and    others — 
the  name  Benevolent  Despots  has  been  given,  for, 
though    sincerely    anxious    for    the    welfare    of    their 
subjects,  they  had  no  intention  whatever  of  allowing 
the  people  any  share  in  the  government,  or  any  voice 
in    deciding   what   the   reforms   imposed   upon   them 
should  be.     As  a  result  their  efforts  were  often  mis- 
directed, and  their  reforms,  even  when  good  in  them- 
selves, were  often  so  far  in  advance  of  popular  opinion 
that  they  met  with  bitter  opposition,  and  even  caused 
actual  rebellions. 

The  real  importance  of  these  efforts  at  reform  lies 
not  so  much  in  what  they  accomplished  as  in  the 
impetus  which   they  gave  to   the   tendency  towards 
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revolution  by  drawing  attention  to  existing  abuses. 
The  revolutionary  movement  was  due,  not  to  the 
absence  of  efforts  at  reform,  but  to  the 
of^pi^ance.  ^^^^  ^^^^  reform  was  not  being  carried 
through  fast  enough.  Of  all  the  continen- 
tal nations  France  was  the  one  in  which  reform  had 
gone  furthest,  and  which  was  consequently  in  the 
best  position.  Her  peasantry  had  almost  completely 
escaped  from  serfdom,  although  they  were  grievously 
oppressed  with  State  taxes.  Church  dues,  and  irritating 
feudal  incidents  of  various  kinds.  Her  middle  class 
was  large,  and  in  spite  of  heavy  taxation  comparatively 
prosperous.  But  this  only  made  the  existing  abuses 
— an  incapable  monarch,  an  effete  aristocracy,  and 
an  unspiritual  Church,  who  among  them  monopolised 
political,  social,  and  spiritual  power — seem  all  the 
more  anomalous  and  unbearable;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly in  France  that  the  revolutionary  movement 
broke  out. 

The  immediate  occasion  was  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  State,  due  to  the  heavy  strain  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  wars,  to  financial  mis- 
So£7o,t  management,  and  to  the  refusal  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  to  abandon  their 
privilege  of  exemption  from  taxation.  A  National 
Assembly,  based  upon  the  model  of  the  old  States- 
General,  was  summoned  to  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  the  middle  class,  who  were  in  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  obtained  control  of  the  government.  Lack 
of  political  experience,  however,  the  opposition  of 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  the  vacillations  of  the 
king  prevented  them  from  carrying  out  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  country  in  a  satisfactory  manner,   and 
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soon  the  management  of  affairs  fell  from  their  hands 
into  those  of  the  fanatics  and  the  lower  classes.  The 
result  was  a  veritable  orgy  of  disorder  and  destruction, 
until  anarchy  was  eventually  suppressed  by  the  power 
of  the  army,  and  the  French  people,  tired  of  tumult 
and  disorder,  submitted  to  the  despotic  sway  of 
Napoleon. 

The  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  upon  Europe 
was  a  double  one.  The  French  themselves  aimed  at  a 
European,   not  a  national  movement  for 

,  ,    ,  ...  T     .  I,     Enthusiasm 

reform,  and  from  the  begmnmg  tncir  call  ^„  Europe. 
for  the  inauguration  of  similar  movements 
in  other  lands  met  with  a  considerable  response.  In 
Britain  the  Revolution,  regarded  at  first  with 
approval  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  inspired  the 
reformers  with  renewed  hope  and  energy.  Only 
Burke  raised  a  warning  voice  against  the  excesses 
which  he  was  sure  would  come.  On  the  Continent 
enthusiasm  was  by  no  means  so  general,  but  even 
there  bands  of  reformers  in  every  country  organised 
themselves  to  co-operate  with  the  French,  and  a  wide- 
spread sympathy  with  French  ideas  grew  up  which  for 
a  time  facilitated  the  progress  of  French  arms. 

Among  the  privileged  classes,  whom  the  new  move- 
ment threatened  with  extinction,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion aroused,  not   cntluisiasm,  but  bitter 

'  ...       opposition. 

hostility.  First  to  combmc  agamst  it 
were  the  monarchs  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  who  saw 
in  the  principles  which  it  represented,  and  the  fate 
which  it  dealt  out  to  the  French  royal  family, 
the  threatened  destruction  of  royalty  in  general. 
The  coalition  which  they  formed  against  France, 
however,  was  so  completely  split  up  by  the  jealousies 
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of  the  different  rulers,  each  of  whom  hoped  to  leave 
the  actual  work  to  the  others,  that  the  slight  check 
which  their  armies  experienced  at  Valmy  proved 
sufficient  to  discourage  them,  and  nothing  whatever 
was  done. 

The  opportunity  thus  lost  of  crushing  revolutionary 
France  was  never  recovered.  With  the  strength  of 
a  young  and  vigorous  nation  France  advanced  against 
the  decadent  states  of  Europe  and  swept  them  away. 
Coalition  after  coalition  was  formed  against  her,  but 
these  were  coalitions  of  rulers  who  in  many  cases  had 
not  the  support  of  their  subjects,  and  once  their 
mercenary  armies  had  been  defeated  they  had  no 
power  of  resistance  left.  In  the  early  days  the  French 
were  not  regarded  as  conquerors,  but  were  often 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  country  they  invaded 
as  deliverers  from  tyranny  and  oppression.  Led  by 
the  matchless  genius  of  Napoleon  their  armies  overran 
Europe.  At  the  height  of  his  power,  from  1810  to 
1812,  Napoleon  had  under  his  direct  rule  or  immediately 
dependent  upon  him,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy, 
Spain,  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and  that  fragment 
of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Poland  which  he  had  formed 
into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Russia  and 
Britain  were  the  only  important  states  which  retained 
a  real  independence. 

Meanwhile,  Britain  also  had  embarked,  though  for 
somewhat  different  reasons,  on  a  struggle  with  revolu- 
tionary   France.     In    Britain    opposition 
atwlT  *°  reform  was  the  result,  not,  as  on  the 

Contment,  the  cause  of  the  French  war. 
The  real  cause  of  war  in  1793  was  much  the  same  as  in 
1914.    France  had  invaded  and  overrun  the  Austrian 
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provinces  of  Belgium,  and  in  defiance  of  numerous 
treaties  had  expelled  the  Dutch  garrisons  from  the 
Barrier  Fortresses,  declared  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  open,  and  proceeded  to  develop  Antwerp 
as  a  naval  base.  Not  only  was  the  establishment  of  so 
strong  a  power  as  France  in  the  Netherlands  contrary 
to  one  of  the  most  firmly  accepted  principles  of 
British  foreign  policy,  but  by  treaty  Britain  was 
bound  to  maintain  the  existing  situation  in  Belgium 
in  the  interests  of  her  old  ally  Holland,  whose  trading 
supremacy  and  political  independence  were  alike 
endangered  by  the  action  of  France.  Both  by  honour 
and  by  interest  Britain  was  bound  to  accept  the 
French  challenge,  and  to  embark  upon  what  was  to 
prove  the  longest  war  in  her  history. 

The  war  between  Britain  and  France  lasted  almost 
without  a  break  for  twenty-two  years,  and  formed 

the  one  permanent  feature  of  the  titanic 
ofthewZ.      Struggle  going  on  during  that   period   in 

Europe.  "With  the  exception  of  Austria, 
which  tried  its  strength  against  France  in  no  fewer 
than  six  separate  wars,  the  continental  nations  for 
long  showed  little  enthusiasm  for  the  struggle,  and 
made  peace  at  the  first  opportunity.  Many  of  them 
were  for  considerable  periods  in  actual  alliance  with 
France.  On  Britain  alone  fell  the  brunt  of  the 
contest. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  war  the  younger  Pitt, 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Britain,  continued  the 

policy    which    his    father    had    found    so 
trs  peno  .   c,xicQQc,siu\  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  while  seeking  to  embarrass  France  by  subsidis- 
ing  coalitions   of   continental   powers  to   attack  her 
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in  Europe,  devoted  himself  to  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  Britain  at  sea  and  in  the  colonies. 
The  coalitions  failed,  partly  because  of  their  own 
inherent  weakness,  partly  because  of  the  energy  of 
the  French  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  But  outside 
of  Europe  Britain  was  completely  successful  iia 
establishing  her  supremacy.  The  French  fleets  were 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  First  of  June  and  at  the 
Nile.  Of  their  allies  the  Spanish  were  defeated  off 
Cape  St  Vmcent,  the  Dutch  at  Camperdown,  and  the 
Danes  at  Copenhagen.  Finally,  by  his  crowning 
triumph  at  Trafalgar,  Nelson  secured  beyond  possibility 
of  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  and  laid  the 
colonies  of  all  the  European  nations  at  the  mercy  of 
Britain. 

The  second  period  of  the  war  began  shortly  after 
Trafalgar,  when  the  successors  of  Pitt,  realising  to 
some  extent  the  futility  of  coalitions  against  Napoleon, 
began  to  take  a  more  active  part  on  the 
Continent  themselves.  The  opportunity  ply°od. 
was  offered  by  the  rising  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  peoples  against  French  rule.  The 
harbours  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  provided  a  good 
base  of  operations  for  a  maritime  power,  and  the 
fury  of  an  outraged  populace  assured  her  of  enthusiastic 
if  ill-regulated  assistance.  Beginning  in  1808  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  matched  himself  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Peninsular  War  against  the  best  of  Napoleon's 
marshals,  and  after  a  six  years'  struggle  emerged 
victorious.  By  his  victories  at  Talavera,  Salamanca, 
and  Vittoria  he  drove  the  French  across  the  Pyrenees, 
and  invading  France  in  turn  succeeded  in  penetrating 
as  far  as  Toulouse. 
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Meanwhile    the    success    of    the    Spanish    national 
rising,  and  the  disastrous  failure  of  Napoleon's  attempt 

to  conquer  Russia,  had  inspired  in  the 
S;S^:i'^  rest   of   Europe   similar   efforts   to   throw 

off  the  French  yoke.  One  after  another 
during  the  year  1813  the  European  nations  banded 
themselves  together  in  a  new  coalition,  whose  bond 
of  union  was  not  British  gold  but  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause.  Before  this  coalition  Napoleon's  power 
collapsed.  After  his  defeat  at  Leipzig  France  itself 
was  invaded,  Paris  was  occupied,  and  Napoleon, 
deprived  of  his  throne,  was  confined  to  the  island  of 
Elba.  Within  a  year  he  had  returned  to  France  and 
recovered  his  position,  but  it  was  only  to  meet  his 
final  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Wellington  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  to  find  in  the  little  island  of  St 
Helena  his  home  for  the  remaining  six  years  of  his 
life. 

Waterloo  has  often  been  taken  as  symbolising  the 
services  which   Britain  rendered   to  the   liberties  of 

Europe  by  saving  it  from  the  threatened 
Value  of  despotism  of  France.  But  Waterloo  in 
work.  itself  was  not  an  event   of  extraordinary 

significance.  Once  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  risen  against  him  Napoleon  was  doomed.  The 
real  work  of  Britain  was  done  long  before  Waterloo, 
and  consisted  in  the  stubborn  resistance  to  French 
imperialism  which  prevented  France  from  overrunning 
Europe  entirely,  and  made  the  national  risings  possible. 
The  value  of  that  work  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate. 

Unfortunately,  in  resisting  Napoleon  the  European 
nations  were  almost  of  necessity  impelled  to  resist 
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the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  as  well. 
French  revolutionary  ideas  and  French  imperialism 
were  naturally  confused  with  each  other  j^^^^-^^^ 
and  became  equally  hated.  In  Britain 
the  reaction  against  the  French  Revolution  began 
almost  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  produced  an 
extraordinary  opposition  to  all  projects  of  reform, 
which  affected  not  merely  the  privileged  classes  but 
the  whole  nation.  For  thirty  years  the  French 
Revolution  entirely  killed  the  reform  agitation  in 
Britain,  and  produced  one  of  the  most  reactionary 
periods  in  the  history  of  the  country.  On  the  Continent, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction,  although  always 
strong  among  the  privileged  classes,  did  not  spread 
to  any  great  extent  beyond  them  until  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  national  risings,  when  the  nations 
themselves  came  into  conflict  with  France.  But  the 
result  in  the  end  was  the  same,  a  general  reaction 
against  all  that  the  Revolution  represented. 

Nevertheless,  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  in  the  end  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of  reform. 
During     the     revolutionary     period     old 
institutions  had  been  destroyed  which  no   ^^lH^ffjff^g 
reaction    could    possibly    restore.      Others   Revolution. 
had  been  weakened  and  discredited,  and 
were    bound    sooner    or    later    to    collapse.     Above 
all,   France    had    shown    what    it    was    possible    to 
accomplish,  and,  once  the  temporary  reaction  occas- 
ioned by  the  evils  incident  to  the  Revolution  had 
passed,  it  was  inevitable  that  reformers  in  all  lands 
should  be  inspired  by  its  achievements  to  yet  more 
strenuous  efforts.    The  real  effect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


PERIOD    III— 1815-1921 
THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  WORLD 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   AMERICA 

The  history  of  the  United  States  of  America  from 
the  recognition  of  its  independence  in  1783  has  been 

one  of  extraordinarily  rapid  advance. 
Sm-'/iSL.  At  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 

the  area  actually  occupied  by  the  revolted 
colonists  amounted  to  little  more  than  the  North 
American  seaboard  east  of  the  mountains  between 
the  modem  New  Brunswick  and  Florida.  The  Treaty 
itself  added  the  vast  area  lying  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  east  of  the  Mississippi;  but  this  was  almost 
unoccupied  except  for  some  scattered  Indian  tribes, 
and,  although  the  stream  of  immigration  from  the 
older  siiates  had  already  begun  and  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  volume,  the  new  territory  seemed  capable  of 
absorbing  it  without  difficulty  for  years  to  come. 

So  rapid,  however,  was  the  process  of  expansion, 
and  so  serious  in  the  eyes  of  American  statesmen  was 
the  danger  threatened  to  their  liberties  by  the 
presence  of  any  European  colonies  in  North  America, 
that,  with  the  commencement  of  the  next  century,  a 
movement  was  begun  which  seemed  destined  to  hand 
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over  the  whole  continent  to  the  United  States.  In 
1803  the  enormous  though  ill-defined  province  of 
Louisiana  was  purchased  from  Napoleon, 
who  had  himself  wrested  it  from  the  feeble  anTrhrida. 
hands  of  the  Spanish  monarchs.  Sixteen 
years  later  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Florida  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  which  thus  obtained 
direct  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Mississippi 
eastwards.  Within  less  than  half  a  century  of  its 
foundation  the  Republic  had  doubled  its  territory,  had 
secured  control  of  the  entire  Mississippi  valley,  and 
gained  possession  of  the  central  American  plain  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Meanwhile  an  attempt  had  been  made,  in  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  Second  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, to  deprive  the  British  of  all 
foothold  on  the  mainland  of  the  continent  withCariada 
and  secure  Canada  also  for  the  United 
States,  The  attempt  was  a  failure,  but  it  served  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  question  of  the  boundarj' 
between  the  two  countries,  which  became  gradually 
defined  throughout  its  length  during  the  course  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  most  important  points  at  issue  were  the  northern 
frontier  of  Louisiana,  determined  by  the  Rush-Bagot 
agreement  of   181 8,  and  the  ownership  of 
the    vast    western    province    of    Oregon,    Settlement 
which    Britain    and    the    United     States   frontier. 
occupied   jointly   for    nearly   thirty  years 
and   finally  agreed   to   divide   in   1846.     In   spite   of 
the    intricacy    and    importance    of    these    and    other 
questions,  not  only  were  all  boundary  disputes  decided 
by  peaceful  means,  but  by  mutual  consent  the  entire 
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frontier  of  over  3000  miles  was  left  unfortified,  and 
remains  to  this  day  a  standing  testimony  of  the  need- 
lessness  of  war  where  there  is  on  both  sides  a  sincere 
desire  for  peace. 

With    their    northern    frontier    thus    defined    the 
United  States  turned  to  the  south  as  their  only  avenue 

for  expansion.  Here  thej'  came  into 
from^Mexico.  Conflict      with      the      now      independent 

Spanish-American  state  of  Mexico,  which 
had  neither  the  military  strength  nor  the  expansive 
energy  to  retain  territories  to  which  otherwise  it 
could  put  forward  a  very  fair  claim.  Texas,  which 
was  full  of  American  settlers,  was  first  encouraged 
to  separate  from  Mexico  and  seek  admission  within 
the  tJnited  States;  and  then  in  the  war  which 
not  unnaturally  followed  Mexico  was  further  despoiled 
of  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  California.  By 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United 
States  had  attained  practically  the  same  boundaries 
as  it  possesses  at  the  present  day. 

Even    more   remarkable   than   this   territorial    ex- 
pansion    has    been     the     growth     of     the     United 

States  in  wealth  and  population.  The 
Increase  of     ^^q  million  or  SO  inhabitants,  mainly  of 

wealth  and       t-.  •<•  i  .         .•  i  t      i        ^^ 

population.  British  extraction,  who  waged  the  First 
War  of  American  Independence,  had 
increased  by  the  close  of  the  second  war  to  more 
than  four  times  that  number.  During  this  period 
the  struggle  in  Europe  had  prevented  any  extensive 
influx  of  new  settlers;  but  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  the  tide  of  immigration  steadily  rose  higher 
and  higher,  and  included  people  of  almost  every 
nation  on  earth.     By  the  close  of  the  century  the 
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population   of   the   States   had   risen   to   more   than 
seventy-six  million. 

With  extraordinary  success  the  new-comers  in 
each  generation  were  assimilated  by  the  existing 
inhabitants  and  made  part  of  a  new  American  nation. 
The  western  area  was  rapidly  peopled,  divided 
up  into  states,  and  encouraged  to  develop  its  vast 
natural  resources.  At  the  present  day  the  American 
Republic  is  easily  the  wealthiest  single  state  in 
existence,  and  since  the  collapse  of  the  Russian 
Empire  may  be  reckoned  the  most  populous  as 
well. 

Not   altogether  unlike   that   of  the  United   States 
has   been    the    history    of    the    various    independent 
republics   of   South   and   Central   America 
which  arose  during  the  nineteenth  century    The 
out   of  the  colonial  settlements  of  Spain    American 
and   Portugal.     The  occupation  of  Spain    Republics. 
by  Napoleon  in  1808  led  to  the  practical 
independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  continued 
to  acknowledge  a  nominal  allegiance  to  their  former 
king,  Ferdinand  VII.,  but  in  reality  began  to  manage 
their   own   affairs.      Local   autonomy,   thus   secured, 
proved  so  attractive  as  to  make  the  colonists  extremely 
impatient  of  the  restraints  imposed,  when  the  reac- 
tionary   Ferdinand,    on    the    fall    of    Napoleon,    was 
restored  to  his  throne.    Under  the  influence  of  French 
revolutionary  ideas,  which  in  spite  of  all  precautions 
had  penetrated  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  revolts  broke 
out,  and  after  a  struggle  lasting  some  ten  years  resulted 
in    the   establishment   of   a   number   of   independent 
Spanish-American     states    throughout     Central     and 
South  America. 
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In  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Brazil  similar  changes 
were     somewhat     complicated     by    the     fact     that 

the   royal   house   of   Braganza,    on   being 

driven  out  of  Portugal  by  Napoleon,  had 
itself  taken  refuge  in  the  colony.  After  the  restor- 
ation John  VI.  was  summoned  home  to  assume 
his  place  as  King  of  Portugal,  but  his  son  Peter 
remained  in  America,  and  finding  the  colonists 
restive  under  the  renewed  control  of  the  home  govern- 
ment, put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary 
party  and  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  an  inde- 
pendent Brazil.  Half  a  century  later  his  successor  on 
the  imperial  throne  was  deposed,  and  Brazil  was 
reconstituted  as  a  federal  republic.  Meanwhile  various 
changes  and  readjustments  had  occurred  among  the 
states  of  Spanish  origin,  with  the  result  that  by  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centurj^  no  fewer  than  twenty 
independent  republics  had  been  founded  in  America 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Latin  colonies  there. 

With   all   these    changes    Britain   and  the  United 
States  were  thoroughly  in  agreement,  partly  because 

their  commercial  interests  were  involved 
DoctrinT°^    in  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  which 

under  the  old  regime  had  hampered  the 
trade  of  the  South  American  colonies,  partly  because 
the  spread  of  democracy  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  their  own  political  ideas.  Their  approval  was 
shown  first  in  their  speedy  recognition  of  the  new 
republics,  and  then  in  the  promulgation  and  enforce- 
ment of  what  has  been  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
This  doctrine,  which  denied  the  right  of  European 
nations  to  interfere  in  America,  was  first  set  forth 
in  a  message  of    President    Monroe    to  the    United 
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States  Congress,  but  the  principle  it  embodied  had 
already  been  suggested  to  the  United  States  by 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Canning,  and  the 
respect  in  which  it  has  been  held  has  always  been 
due  to  the  support  of  Britain  as  well  as  of  America. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  originally  inspired  by  the 
threat  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  re-establish  the  authority 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  their  former  colonies.  Since 
then  it  has  been  used  chiefly  to  frustrate  the  schemes 
of  France  and  Germany  to  secure  for  themselves 
empires  in  Mexico  or  Brazil.  On  all  occasions  it  has 
been  the  main  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the 
Latin  republics. 

Independence  and  freedom  from  European  inter- 
ference, however,  did  not  immediately  result  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Spanish-American  states. 
Beyond  any  of  the  other  colonial  powers  ^f^fj^J^J^'"^' 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  successful  America. 
in  imparting  their  civilisation  to  the 
native  races;  but  the  system  of  administration  they 
established  had  given  the  people  but  a  poor  training 
in  the  difficult  art  of  self-government,  and  the  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America  soon  became  notorious 
for  their  ceaseless  revolutions  and  general  insecurity. 
Emigrants  from  Europe,  in  consequence,  preferred 
to  go  elsewhere,  capitalists  feared  to  invest  their 
wealth  where  the  risk  of  loss  was  so  serious,  and 
tliroughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  develop- 
ment of  South  America  proceeded  very  slowly. 
Greater  political  stability,  however,  was  only  a  question 
of  time,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  attained  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  the  continent  attracted  a  steady  stream 
of    European    immigrants   and   capital.      During    the 
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last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  Americans, 
British,  Germans,  and  ItaUans  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  opening  up  South  America,  and  Argentine, 
Brazil,  and  Chili  at  least  are  already  taking  a  prominent 
place  in  the  commercial  and  even  in  the  political 
world. 

The    effect    of    these    mighty    changes    has    been 
to  alter  the  balance  of  the  civilised  world  to  an  even 

greater  extent  than  was  done  by  the 
IiwWoriT  °^  discoveries     of     the     sixteenth     century. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  Columbus,  and  their 
followers  deprived  the  Mediterranean  of  the  position 
it  had  enjoyed  for  over  a  thousand  years  as  the 
centre  of  the  world's  civilisation,  but  they  increased 
rather  than  diminished  the  supremacy  in  world 
affairs  of  Europe  as  a  whole.  In  America,  how- 
ever, there  has  now  arisen  a  rival  of  Europe, 
prepared  shortly  to  dispute  with  her  the  leadership. 
The  centre  of  civilisation  has  become  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  connects  the  two  continents,  and  the 
British  Isles,  lying  between  them,  and  equally  in 
touch  with  both,  may  with  some  justice  claim  to 
be  the  very  centre  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   RISE   OF   DEMOCRACY 

It   is   a   commonplace   of   history   that   the   modem 
civilised  world  has  derived  its  ideas  of  art  mainly 
from  the  Greeks,  its  \a.w  from  the  Romans, 
and  its  relief  ion  from  the  Jews.     Not  less  Britain's 

^  ^  .  contnbutton 

important,  however,  than  the  contnbu-  to  civilisation. 
tions  to  civilisation  of  these  nations  of 
antiquity  has  been  the  contribution  made  by  the 
greatest  nation  of  modern  times.  To  Britain,  directly 
or  indirectly,  almost  every  civilised  country  owes 
its  political  system  and  its  methods  of  government. 
The  British  constitution  has  formed  the  model  for 
the  world. 

The  divergence  between  constitutional  development 
in  England  and  in  the  continental  countries  began 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  England, 
instead     of     continuing     the     movement    independent 
towards     despotism     which     had     been    o/lts**^^^ 
characteristic    of    the    preceding    century    constitution. 
on   both   sides   of   the   Channel,   reverted 
towards   constitutional   monarchy.     That   divergence 
was  intensified  during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  power  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  the  king,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts   of  George   III.,   became  steadily   of  less 
importance  in  the  government.     By  the  close  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  the  British  constitution  was  of  an 
entirely  different  type  from  that  of  any  of  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe,  and  during  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  became  prominent  at  that  time  it 
was  widely  admired  and  imitated  by  the  more  moderate 
section  of  the  reforming  party  in  each  state. 

The  first  to  establish  a  constitution  based  upon  the 
British  model  were  the  revolted  American  colonists. 

The  system  of  government  in  each  indi- 
imitated  in  vidual  colony  had  always  represented 
s/aS'^*'^      with  fair  accuracy  the  British  governmental 

system  of  the  day,  and  after  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence  the  separate  American 
States  adopted  constitutions  which  were  no  more 
than  developments  of  the  constitutional  system  of 
colonial  times.  In  two  States,  in  fact,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island,  the  colonial  constitution  was 
continued  absolutely  unchanged  until  well  on  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
constitution  drawn  up  in  1787  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  was  itself  based  very  largely  on  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  individual  States,  and  with  the 
substitution  of  an  elected  president  for  a  hereditary 
king  corresponded  closely  to  the  British  governmental 
system. 

The  establishment  of  these  offshoots  of  the  British 
constitution  and  the  success  found  to  attend  them 

greatly  increased  the  influence  which  the 
inFmitce.  gj-j^^gj^  constitutional  system  already  had 
in  more  progressive  circles  on  the  Continent.  A 
collected  edition  of  the  documents  containmg  the 
constitutions  of  the  States  was  published  by  the 
American  government,  and  enjoyed  a  large  circulation 
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in  Europe,  and  more  especially  in  France.  As  was 
only  natural,  therefore,  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out  and  the  French  were  called  upon  to  establish  a 
new  form  of  government  for  themselves,  the  British 
and  American  constitutions  formed  their  model. 
Owing  to  lack  of  political  experience,  however,  their 
many  experiments  proved  unsuccessful,  and  France 
under  Napoleon  and  later  under  the  restored  Bourbons 
fell  back  upon  what  was  really  a  thinly  disguised 
despotism,  as  the  only  guarantee  of  order  and  efficient 
government. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  British  constitutional  ideas 
did  not  secure  a  firmer  hold  over  Europe  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century''  was  that  neither 
the  British  nor  the  American  constitutional  £^/f^'f  °f^''^ 
system  had  much  attraction  for  the  constitution. 
extreme  reformers  who  everywhere  tended 
to  predominate.  Great  Britain  especially  might  be 
described  at  this  time  as  an  oligarchy  rather  than  a 
democracy,  although  in  practice  the  people  had 
much  more  influence  than  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  The  framework  of  the  British  Parliament 
had  been  laid  down  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  spite 
of  some  few  alterations  was  now  completely  out  of 
date.  The  franchise  was  ill-defined,  and  in  general  had 
become  extremely  narrow.  The  distribution  of  seats 
no  longer  bore  any  relation  to  population.  Some 
towns  returned  members  to  Parliament  although  they 
had  actually  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
others,  which  had  grown  up  during  the  last  four 
centuries,  or  had  been  produced  by  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  had  no  representatives  at  all.  Thus 
the  number  of  electors  was  extremely  small.     It  was 
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said  that  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  had  a  vote,  and  the  majority  of  these 
were  gathered  together  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  electoral  districts  such  as  Yorkshire  or 
Westminster.  About  half  the  constituencies  had  fewer 
than  a  hundred  voters  each,  and  in  these  places  the 
political  magnates,  by  means  of  bribes  or  threats, 
secured  the  return  of  what  members  they  pleased. 

In  a  new  country  like  America  the  anomalies  which 
time  alone  had  created  in  the  British  Constitution 
were  naturally  absent;   but  even  there  the 
Rise  of  idea  prevailed  for  half  a  century  after  the 

itTAmenca.  Declaration  of  Independence  that  govern- 
ment was  a  matter  for  the  upper  classes  and 
not  for  the  people  as  a  whole.  In  nearly  every 
State  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to  hold 
office  were  dependent  upon  religious  requirements 
and  property  qualifications,  often  sufficiently  high 
to  exclude  all  but  people  of  substance.  Only  durmg 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
growth  in  influence  of  the  new  Western  States,  where 
life  was  rougher  and  less  bound  by  conventional  ideas, 
did  these  effectual  bars  to  true  democracy  gradually 
disappear. 

While  the  American  constitutional  system  was  not 
democratic  enough  for  continental  revolutionaries, 
it  was  regarded  with  grave  doubt  as  an 
excessively  popular,  if  not  anarchical  type 
of  government  by  professed  reformers  in  Britain; 
and  its  unexpected  stability  and  success  was  not 
without  influence  in  promoting  a  desire  for  moderate 
reform  in  that  and  other  countries.  With  the  gradual 
dying  away  of  the  reactionary  feeling  occasioned  by 
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the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  agitation 
for  Parliamentary  reform  which  had  been  strong  in 
Britain  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  revived,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  with 
those  who  could  see  no  fault  in  the  existing 
constitution  won  its  first  success  in  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832. 

The  importance  of  this  Reform  Bill  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  actual  provisions,  for  it  effected  little 
more  than  a  very  inadequate  redistribution 
of  seats  and  an  extension  of  the  franchise  buis.  "^ 
to  the  majority  of  the  middle  class,  as  in 
its  admission  that  reform  of  any  kind  in  the  venerable 
British  constitution  was  desirable  and  practicable. 
The  first  step  forward  was  of  necessity  followed  by 
others.  A  second  Reform  Bill  in  1867  extended  the 
franchise  to  the  artisans  of  the  towns,  while  a  third 
Reform  Bill  in  1884  further  granted  it  to  the  corre- 
sponding classes  in  the  country.  Finally  the  Franchise 
Act  of  1918  established  what  is  practically  complete 
manhood  suffrage,  together  with  a  limited  woman's 
suffrage  for  those  of  thirty  years  of  age  and  over.  With 
each  of  these  acts  has  gone  a  measure  of  redistribution, 
until  at  the  present  day  representation  is  proportional 
to  population,  each  member  of  Parliament  representing 
roughly  23,000  electors. 

Along  with  this  extension  of  the  franchise  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  have  witnessed 
the  complete  abandonment  of  religious 
qualifications  for  the  exercise  of  civil  rights, 
and  the  development  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  which  has  striven  to  fit  the  new  voters 
for  the   duties  they  have  to  perform.     In   1828  full 
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civil  rights  were  extended  to  Protestant  Noncon- 
formists, in  1829  to  Catholics,  and  later  to  Quakers, 
Jews,  Agnostics,  and  persons  of  all  beliefs  what- 
ever. The  Education  Act  of  1839,  which  first 
admitted  the  principle  that  education  is  a  proper 
matter  for  the  supervision  of  the  State,  was  followed 
by  that  of  1870,  which  made  education  both  free  and 
compulsory.  Since  then  the  functions  of  the  State 
in  this  sphere  have  been  enormously  extended  by  the 
Acts  of  1902  and  1918,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  yet 
fully  in  operation.  The  internal  history  of  Britain  in 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  is  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  an  educated  democracy. 

The  success  which  has  on  the  whole  attended  this 

bold  constitutional  experiment  has  been  of  inestimable 

importance    in    the    history    of    political 

Influence        development.    The  experience  of  the  Greek 

of  Byttciiii  s  , 

example.  city  states  of  ancient  times,  and  of  the 
German  and  Italian  cities  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  had  shown  that  government  by  the  people 
was  not  an  impracticable  ideal;  but  until  the 
nineteenth  century  it  was  generally  assumed  that 
real  democracy  was  possible  only  in  small  states, 
and  that  great  empires  must,  like  the  Roman  Empire, 
be  governed  despotically.  The  example  of  the  United 
States  might  have  refuted  this  fallacy  somewhat 
earlier  had  the  connection  between  America  and 
Europe  been  closer,  and  the  conditions  of  the  former 
less  peculiar.  As  things  were  it  was  left  for  Britairt 
to  evolve  a  democratic  form  of  government  applicable 
to  large  states,  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
democracy  is  not  necessarily  either  feeble  or  in- 
constant. 
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The  result  was  greatly  to  encourage  the  tendency 
towards  popular  government  on  the  Continent,  which 
found  its  origin  and  inspiration  in  the 
ideals  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  J^'iSso!''" 
earliest  continental  attempts,  indeed, 
antedate  the  British  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  Everywhere 
in  Europe  the  restoration  which  followed  the  collapse 
of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  had  been  accompanied  by 
the  most  violent  reaction  towards  the  governmental 
methods  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  in  turn  led 
to  a  widespread  outburst  of  unrest,  disorder,  and 
revolutionary  upheavals,  culminating  in  the  revolution 
of  1830.  France  as  usual  took  the  lead  by  deposing 
its  reactionary  ruler  Charles  X.,  and  establishing  a 
middle  class  constitutional  monarchy  on  British 
lines  under  Louis  Philippe,  the  Citizen  King.  Belgium 
broke  loose  from  Holland,  to  which  it  had  been  bound 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  under  Leopold  L  set  up 
a  progressive  government  of  its  own.  Many  of  the 
smaller  German  states  extorted  constitutions  from 
their  rulers,  and  in  Italy  also  revolutionary  actions 
broke  out,  though  they  were  attended  with  little 
success. 

During   the    next    eighteen    years   the    democratic 
movement  was   strengthened  by  the   industrial    pro- 
gress   now    becoming    prominent    on    the 
Continent,    which    brought    forward    new    o/Ts^t'' 
classes  of  the  community  as  competitors 
for  political  power.     In  the  new  movement  of  i8^S 
the    main    impulse    once    again    came    from    France. 
The  constitutional  monarchy  of  Louis  Philipi)C,  which 
had  always  occupied  a  precarious  position  as  a  com- 
promise  between   extremist   parties,   was   completely 
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swept  away,  and  replaced  by  a  republic  with  Napoleon, 
the  nephew  of  the  great  Emperor,  as  its  first 
President. 

But  the  movements  outside  of  France  were  this 
time  much  more  serious.     The  forces  of   liberalism 

had  now  become  so  strong  that,  once 
^Ewobe"^      the   barriers   which  had   restrained    them 

were  broken  down,  they  appeared  for  a 
time  capable  of  sweeping  everything  before  them. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Paris  revolution  the 
whole  of  Central  Europe  was  ablaze.  In  the 
different  states  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  one  revolt  after  another  occurred, 
all  with  the  same  object,  the  establishment  of  some 
form  of  constitutional  government.  Even  the  Pope 
was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitution  to  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

The  continental  peoples,  however,  lacked  the  centuries 
of  training  in  constitutional  methods  of  government 

which  were  the  basis  of  successful  democracy 
tsfaiure.      .^^^  ^^^  United  States  and  Great   Britain, 

and  during  the  four  years  which  succeeded  1848  they 
brought  almost  as  much  discredit  upon  popular 
government  by  the  folly  of  their  actions  as  did 
the  extremists  of  the  French  Revolution.  Within 
the  Austrian  Empire  especially  national  rivalries 
induced  one  band  of  democrats  to  deny  to  other 
democrats  the  rights  they  claimed  for  themselves; 
while  in  Germany  the  constitutionalists,  even  when 
the  forces  of  reaction  were  hammering  at  their  gates, 
were  much  more  intent  on  discussing  what  was 
theoretically  the  best  form  of  government  than  on 
establishing  any  actual  government  at  all.    Moderate 
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opinion  gradually  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  reformers, 
and  one  after  another  the  different  revolts  were 
quelled  in  bloodshed.  Even  in  France  Napoleon,  by 
semi-constitutional  means,  succeeded  in  changing  the 
republic  into  an  empire  and  securing  his  own  recognition 
as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 

Nevertheless,  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848-52 
was  not  entirely  without  beneficial  results.  If  it 
discredited  democracy  for  the  moment  it 
also  shattered  beyond  hope  of  repair  the 
reign  of  pure  reaction  which  had  followed  upon  the 
collapse  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  so  made  the 
way  open  for  moderate  progress.  Although  the 
people  had  failed  to  establish  their  own  form  of 
government,  most  European  rulers  found  it  expedient 
to  grant  a  constitution  of  some  kind,  and  however 
unsatisfactory  the  constitution  in  many  cases  might 
be,  it  was  at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

For  the  moment  these  meagre  reforms  had  perforce 
to    satisfy    the    disillusioned    constitutionalists,    and 
international  affairs  rather  than  problems 
of   government   claimed   the   attention   of  influence  of 
the  public.     Into  the  brief  quarter  of  a  century  wars. 
century  which  followed  the  collapse  of  the 
democratic    movement    were     crammed     nearly    all 
the    great    wars    of     the     nineteenth     century — the 
Crimean,   the    Austro-Sardinian,    the    Seven    Weeks' 
war     between     Prussia     and     Austria,    the     Franco- 
Prussian,   and  the   Russo-Turkish   war.      At   bottom 
these  were   due   to   the  growth    of   national    feeling, 
which   threatened   the  established  system  in  Europe 
by  its  efforts  to   build   up  national   states   in   Italy, 
in    Germany,    and    in   the    Balkans.      But    to   some 
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extent  also  they  were  occasioned  by  the  desire  of 
autocratic  rulers,  notably  Napoleon  III.  of  France, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  their  subjects  from  consti- 
tutional questions  at  home  by  the  pursuit  of  a  spirited 
policy  abroad.  Militarism  and  despotism  thus  tended 
to  become  identified,  and  this  led  in  turn  to  the 
identification  of  pacifism  with  democracy. 

As  was  soon  to  appear,  however,  while  success  in 
war  might  bribe  the  people  for  a  time  to  acquiesce  in 
„  a    despotic    form    of    erovernment,    failure 

trance.  .         .      ,  ,  ,  . 

mevitably  meant  the  rum  of  the  autocrat 
responsible  for  it.  With  the  introduction  of  con- 
scription war  ceased  to  be  a  matter  for  rulers 
and  professional  armies  alone,  and  came  to  be  a 
truly  national  affair.  Nation  and  army  in  a  sense 
became  identical,  and  the  ruler  who  suffered  defeat 
in  war  was  apt  to  find  himself  cast  aside  both  as  an 
incapable  politician  and  an  incompetent  general. 
Thus  whUe  Napoleon's  successes  in  the  Crimea,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Algeria  strengthened  his  position  at 
home,  his  disastrous  faOure  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  led  to  the  immediate  collapse  of  the  imperial 
government,  and  the  establishment  in  France  of  the 
Republic  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 

Similarly  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
the  Russian  autocracy  was  badly  shaken  by  its  com- 
„  plete  failure  against  Japan,  and  it  was  partly 

with  a  view  to  recovering  its  ascendancy 
that  it  embarked  on  the  recent  war  in  1914,  Two  years 
of  fighting  only  served  to  demonstrate  its  complete 
incompetence,  and  in  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917 
what  seemed  the  most  firmly  established  despotism 
in  Europe  was  swept  away. 
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Meanwhile  the  tendency  towards  peace  in  Europe 
had  been  undermining  the  very  foundations  of  military 
autocracy.     During  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth     century     despotism,     except    Fail  of  the 

,  ,  ...         -^        .   .  Mill     'yiiihiary 

where  the  military  spirit  prevailed,  had  autocracies. 
clearly  become  an  anachronism,  and  if  the 
pretext  of  impending  war  were  removed  it  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  itself.  Even  in  Germany, 
where  militarism  was  strongest,  the  people  were 
becoming  increasingly  restless,  and  only  continued 
diplomatic  and  military  triumphs  over  their  ancient 
enemies  could  induce  continued  acquiescence  in  the 
existing  form  of  government.  Thus  from  the  consti- 
tutional point  of  view  the  attack  of  Germany  on  the 
liberties  of  Europe  in  1914  represents  the  last  desperate 
throw  of  military  autocracy  striving  to  retain  its 
position. 

Along  with  Germany  were  naturally  ranged  the 
other  autocratic  and  militarist  powers,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  royalist  Greece; 
while  the  opposing  coalition  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  included  all  the  pacifist  and  democratic 
nations  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  World,  The 
complete  collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  in  1918 
demonstrated  the  inefficiency  of  military  autocracy 
even  in  its  own  chosen  sphere,  and  brought  upon  it 
the  usual  penalty  of  failure.  In  an  extraordinary 
series  of  revolutions  one  ancient  monarchy  after 
another  was  hurled  from  its  place  and  constitutional 
governments  on  a  democratic  basis  were  everywhere 
set  up. 

The  movement  which  thus  reached  its  culmination 
may   fairly   be   regarded  as   British   in  origin.     Not 
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merely  the  spirit  of  constitutional  government  but  the 
practical  methods  by  which  it  can  be  made  effective 
in  modern  communities  spread  from 
o/BrS.  Britain  to  the  United  States,  to  the  self- 
governing  colonies,  and  to  the  national 
states  of  Europe.  Details  in  every  case  have  been 
altered  to  suit  altered  conditions,  the  lessons  derived 
from  antiquity,  from  the  experience  of  Switzerland 
and  the  United  Netherlands,  or  from  the  independent 
growth  of  the  United  States  have  not  been  without 
influence,  but  the  main  inspiration  is  the  gift  of 
Britain  to  the  civilised  world. 


CHAPTER  III 

NINETEENTH   CENTURY   IMPERIALISM 

Within  ten  years  of  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
the  colonial  empires  built   up  during  the  sixteenth 
and    seventeenth    centuries    by    Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  England,  and  France  had    Disappear- 
vanished.     The  chief  colonies  of  Britain,    ^g^riier 
Portugal,  and  Spain  had  won  their  inde-    empires. 
pendence;    those  of  Holland  and  France 
had  been  conquered  by  other  powers.    Of  her  original 
settlements  Britain  retained  little  more  than  a  few 
West  Indian  Islands;    Portugal  some  settlements  on 
the  African  coast;    Spain  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and   the  Philippines;    Holland  her  possessions 
in   the    Malay    Archipelago,    and    France   practicaUy 
nothing. 

Even    before    losing    her    first    empire,    however, 
Britain  had  commenced  to  build  up  a  second,  based 
partly  on  discovery  and  settlement,  partly 
on  conquests  from  France  and  her  allies.    Britain's 
In  addition  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound-    empire. 
land,  which  she  had  possessed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  assigned  to  her  all  the  French  possessions  in 
Canada,   the  inhabitants  of  which,   although   by  no 
means  entirely  reconciled  to  their  new  rulers,  were 
prevented    by    racial    and    religious    antipathy    from 
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making  common  cause  with  the  revolted  British 
colonists  during  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
and  so  remained  loyal  to  the  imperial  connection. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the 
population  of  the  Canadian  colonies  was  increased 
by  the  immigration  of  thousands  of  loyalists  who  had 
been  driven  by  persecution  to  forsake  their  homes 
in  the  new  United  States,  and  now  settled,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  British  government,  in  Nova  Scotia, 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  in  Ontario.  The  result  was 
to  make  Canada  a  British  no  less  than  a  French 
colony,  and  to  embark  it  upon  that  career  of 
expansion  which  by  the  middle  of  the  century  had 
carried  its  boundaries  westwards  as  far  as  the 
Pacific. 

The  Revolutionary  and   Napoleonic  wars  witnessed 
a   further  increase  in   Britain's  colonial   possessions. 

At  one  time  or  another  during  the  struggle 
Influence  of  nearly  every  European  colony  which  had 
settlement.      not    declared    its    mdependence    was    m 

British  hands,  and  only  the  moderation 
shown  by  British  statesmen  at  the  Vienna  settlement 
put  a  limit  to  their  acquisitions.  Her  chief  per- 
manent gains  were  Ceylon  and  Cape  Colony,  both 
taken  from  the  Dutch.  But  more  important  than 
any  increase  of  territory  was  the  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  her  position  as  an  imperial  power  by 
the  other  European  nations.  While  the  statesmen 
at  Vienna  devoted  the  utmost  care  to  establishing  a 
balance  of  power  on  land  and  in  Europe,  they  aban- 
doned as  hopeless  the  eighteenth  century  policy  of 
maintaining  a  similar  balance  at  sea  and  in  the  colonies. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  close  of  the 
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Napoleonic  wars  Britain  was  the  only  great  maritime 
and  colonial  power  in  the  world. 

This  enabled  her  colonial  expansion  to  proceed 
almost  unchecked.  In  India,  although  in  reality 
intent  merely  upon  trade,  and  strongly 
averse  to  any  extension  of  its  political  ^fj^^f^'^'**'" 
responsibilities,  the  East  India  Company 
had  found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  the  ano- 
malous position  which  Clive  had  won  for  it.  The 
division  of  power  in  Bengal  and  the  Camatic  between 
the  native  nilers,  who  were  nominally  responsible, 
and  the  Company's  agents,  who  were  in  real  control, 
was  productive  only  of  disorder,  and  could  not  be 
continued.  Among  the  first  to  appreciate  this  point 
was  Warren  Hastings,  Governor  of  Bengal,  who 
definitely  undertook  the  administration  of  that  province 
and  so  became  the  real  founder  of  British  dominion 
in  India. 

Once   firmly   established   as   rulers   of   Bengal   the 
British  discovered  that   there  was  no  halting  place 
for   them   until   they   had   extended   their 
sway    over    the    whole    peninsula.      The    Subjugation 
strength  and  orderliness  of  the  Company's    peninsula. 
administration  made  the  British  provinces 
the  centre  round  which  the  political  system  of  India 
revolved,   and,    in   spite   of   instructions   from   home, 
British   administrators  found  it   impossible  to  avoid 
entangling  alliances  with  native  powers.    The  position 
was  aggravated  by  the  constant  efforts  of  the  French 
to  form  coalitions  of  Indian  states  against  the  British, 
which  destroyed  the  last  chance  the  Company  had  of 
remaining    outside    the    politics    of    the    peninsula. 
Warren  Hastings  had  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
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to  protect  the  British  possessions  against  the  allies 
of  France  during  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Lord  Wellesley  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  to 
meet  even  more  serious  dangers;  but,  as  a  result  of 
the  successful  military  operations  of  his  brother,  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  later  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not 
only  crushed  his  opponents  but  made  Britain  the 
dominant  power  in  the  peninsula  south-east  of  the 
Indus.  The  Great  Mogul  himself  became  dependent 
on  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  power  of  the 
French  in  the  peninsula  was  for  ever  destroyed. 

The  later  years  of  the  century  were  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  extinction  of  the  East  India  Company 

and  the  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria 
iJf^rf""     as    Empress    of    India,    which    followed 

upon  the  suppression  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
But  they  also  witnessed  two  important  extensions 
of  Britain's  territorial  possessions.  The  advance 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  was  long  regarded  as 
threatening  the  position  of  Britain  in  India,  and 
led  as  a  defensive  measure  to  the  occupation  of  the 
north-west  during  the  years  1839-49.  Similarly  the 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  Burmese  provoked  an 
advance  into  Further  India,  which  culminated, 
towards  the  close  of  the  century,  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Burmese  Empire. 

Meanwhile     the     foundations     of     the     Australian 
colonies  were  being  laid.     As  early  as  the  sixteenth 

century,  apparently,  the  existence  of  a 
?f  Australia    S^^^^   southern   island   or   continent   was 

known  in  Europe,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  its 
outlines    were    traced    with    fair    accuracy    by   the 
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Dutch.  During  the  years  1642-4  the  Dutchman 
Abel  Tasman  explored  much  of  the  coastHne  of  New 
Holland,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  also  discovered 
New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  which  he  named  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Half  a  century  later  William  Dampier 
made  two  visits  to  New  Holland,  and  so  enjoys  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  Englishman  to  tread  that 
continent;  but  neither  his  visits  nor  those  of  the 
Dutch  were  productive  of  any  serious  result  beyond 
an  extension  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  new 
continent  seemed  to  have  little  to  ofier,  and  was  left 
very  much  alone. 

The  real  discoverer  of  Australia  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  British  navigators,  Captain  James  Cook, 
who  during  the  years  1768-80  made  three  ^  ,    .   ,. 

.  ,.  Colontsaiton. 

voyages  to  Australian  waters,  and  pro- 
claimed British  sovereignty  over  the  eastern  part  of 
the  continent,  which  he  named  New  South  Wales. 
Coming  as  they  did  just  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of 
the  American  colonies,  his  discoveries  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  British  government,  which  was  in 
search  of  some  new  settlement  to  absorb  transported 
convicts  as  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  hitherto  done. 
This  was  found  at  Botany  Bay  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  with  the  landing  of  the  first  batch  of  convicts  in 
1788  the  colonisation  of  Australia  was  begun.  The 
complete  success  of  the  experiment  soon  attracted 
free  settlers  as  well,  the  discovery  of  gold  led  to  a 
veritable  rush  of  immigrants,  and  by  the  year  1859 
all  the  colonies  of  the  mainland  had  been  founded, 
as  well  as  the  island  colonies  of  Tasmania  and  New 
Zealand. 

In   spite   of   these    successes  the   general   attitude 
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towards  colonial  expansion  was  by  no  means  favour- 
able.     The   loss    of  the   earlier  colonial   settlements 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  out- 
European       look  of  European  statesmen.     Colonies,  it 

altitude  to  ,     , .  .  ,      .  . ,  . , 

colonies.         was  believed,  were  a  dram  upon  the  mother 
country  during  the  period  of  their  establish- 
ment, a  source  of  continual  trouble  as  they  grew  to 
maturity,  and  destined  in  the  end  to  cut  themselves 
free,  leaving  the  mother  country  nothing  to  show  for 
its  futile  and  costly  efforts.     The  establishment  of 
the  second  British  empire  was  in  its  initial  stages  due 
to  force  of  circumstances  rather  than  design.     For 
sixty  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  imperiahsm 
had  practically  vanished  as  an  active  political  force. 
The  only  rival  of  Britain  in  the  colonial  field  during 
these    years    was    her    old    enemy    France.      Within 
fifteen  years  of  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon 
The  second     France  had  begun  in  Algeria  the  creation 

French  r 

empire.  of  a  fresh  colouial  empire  which  was  to 

equal  if  not  surpass  her  first.  The  original 
impulse  came  from  the  desire  of  Charles  X.  to  distract 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  from  a  consideration  of  his 
reactionary  policy  at  home,  and  the  necessity  of 
crushing  the  pirates  of  the  North  African  litoral,  who 
had  long  defied  the  powers  of  Europe.  But  the  task 
of  colonisation,  once  begun,  was  continued  for  its 
own  sake.  The  occupation  of  Algeria  was  accompanied 
by  an  extension  of  the  French  foothold  in  the  old 
slave  trading  districts  of  West  Africa,  and  the 
growth  of  the  French  possessions  in  Indo-China. 
By  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  French  empire  had  been  firmly  laid. 
As   the   nineteenth   century  drew    to   a  close  the 
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success  of  Britain  and  France  led  to  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  general  attitude  to  colonial 
matters.  Industrial  changes  in  Europe 
had  produced  an  enormous  increase  in  imperialism. 
population,  which  could  be  relieved  only  by 
emigration,  and  had  caused  a  great  demand  for 
various  non-European  products  of  importance  in 
commerce,  many  of  which,  such  as  rubber  and  nitrates, 
soon  became  indispensable.  Countries  which  as  yet 
possessed  no  colonies  felt  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
in  commerce,  and  hastened  to  seize  what  they  could. 
The  older  colonial  powers,  conscious  of  the  jealousy 
of  their  younger  rivals,  set  a  new  value  on  their 
colonial  possessions,  and  strove  to  expand  them. 
Even  in  Britain,  which  had  long  regarded  her  colonies 
chiefly  as  a  burden,  a  strong  imperialist  sentiment 
grew  up  and  found  a  leader  first  in  Benjamin  Disraeli 
and  later  in  Joseph  Chamberlain.  A  veritable 
scramble  commenced  among  the  civilised  powers  of 
the  world  for  the  right  to  seize  and  exploit  those 
parts  occupied  by  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  races. 
Before  the  century  ended  the  entire  land  surface  of 
the  globe  had  been  divided  up  among  a  small  group 
of  great  empires,  most  of  which  had  their  centres  in 
Europe.  Only  here  and  there  a  few  minor  powers 
maintained  a  precarious  independence. 

The  chief  gainers  were  naturally  those  who  already 
had  a  good  basis  on  which  to  build.  Secure  in  North 
America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
India,  where  her  colonial  development  J/Apca.^'"" 
meanwhile  went  steadily  on,  Britain  was 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  expansion  of  her  settle- 
ments in  Africa.      In  that  newly  explored  continent 
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the  real  conflict  of  the  European  powers  took 
place.  Expanding  from  her  settlements  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Britain,  chiefly  under  the 
inspiration  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  South  Africa;  while  France,  pursuing  a  similar 
policy  from  her  base  in  Algeria,  secured  most  of  the 
north.  Egypt,  owing  to  the  somewhat  vacillating 
policy  of  France,  which  originally  had  equal  interests 
there,  fell  in  the  end  to  Britain;  while  Tripoli  was 
occupied  by  Italy.  Central  Africa  was  divided  up  among 
all  the  European  powers,  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  and  Italy  each  obtaining  a  share. 

In  the  course  of  this  struggle  the  great  extent  of 
the    British    Empire    brought    it    into    conflict    with 

almost  all  the  colonial  powers.  Foremost 
Conflicts  with  among  its  rivals  was  its  old  enemy  France, 
anTRussia.    with    which    it    came    into    collision    in 

Further  India,  in  North  America,  and  most 
of  all  in  Africa.  Not  until  1904,  if  even  then,  were  the 
many  colonial  disputes  between  the  two  nations 
finally  settled.  Scarcely  less  important  was  Russia, 
whose  steady  expansion  eastwards  made  her  for  long 
the  chief  object  of  apprehension  for  British  imperialists. 
In  Afghanistan,  in  Persia,  and  in  the  Far  East  the  two 
countries  came  into  frequent  collision,  which  seemed 
more  than  once  likely  to  lead  to  actual  war. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  drew  to  a  close,  however, 
it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  real  danger 

to  Britain  in  the  colonial  field  came  from 
ammons.      Germany.      Large    though    the    share    of 

Germany  in  the  partition  of  Africa  might 
seem  it  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  her,  and  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Emperor  William  XL,  who  drove 
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her  great  statesman  Bismarck  from  power  in  1890, 
she  aimed  at  extending  her  colonies  at  the  expense 
either  of  Britain  or  of  France.  Several  deliberatel}^ 
provoked  quarrels  with  the  latter  power  were  the 
result,  in  which  Germany  tried  to  gain  her  ends  by 
sheer  buUymg.  The  opposition  of  Britain  and  Russia, 
however,  prevented  such  semi-peaceful  methods  from 
securing  much  success,  and  war  being  thus  clearly  the 
only  method  of  extending  her  possessions,  the  desire 
for  the  French  or  British  colonies  became  one  of  the 
many  causes  urging  Germany  forward  to  her  attack 
on  the  peace  of  Europe. 

This  territorial  rivalry  of  the  colonial  powers  was 
accompanied  by  a  no  less  important  rivalry  between 
two      strongly      contrasted      theories      of 
colonial  administration,   of  which   Britain    Colonial 
and  Germany  may  be  taken  as  representa-    Iwn!^^^  ^'^ 
tives.     From  quite  early  in  her  career  as 
a  colonial  power  Britain  had  worked  on  the  assumption 
that  colonies  should  be  administered  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  home  country  or  of  the  dominant  class  in  the 
colonies.    At  the  earliest  practicable  moment  she  had 
granted   self-governing    institutions   to   every   colony 
where    there    seemed    a    sufficiently    large    educated 
populace  to  make  them  effective;  and  in  other  countries 
such    as    India    and    Egypt,   where   self-government 
seemed    impracticable,    slie   had    striven    to    regulate 
her   administration   in   the   interests   of   the   natives, 
looking  forward  always  to  the  time  when  they  might 
be  trusted  to  govern  themselves. 

France    had    exhibited      a    similar    spirit    in    the 
administration    of    her    colonial    empire.      Germany, 

B.E.P.  R 
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on  the  other  hand,  whose  colonies  were  aU  of  the 
nature  of  dependencies,  regarded  them  as  existing 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  race,  aimed  at  a 
mere  domination  of  the  native  inhabitants,  and 
established  a  system  of  government  which  differed 
only  in  its  greater  efficiency  from  that  of  the  most 
barbarous  of  sixteenth  century  colonisers.  The  fate 
of  the  non-European  world  depended  on  which 
system,  the  British  or  the  German,  should  survive. 

These    colonial    questions    were    among   the    most 
important   issues   of   the   recent   war,   and  with   the 

collapse  of  the  Central  Powers  in  1918 
Influence  they  were  decided  against  Germany.  All 
Great  War.     the  German  colonies  were  declared  forfeit, 

and  divided  up  among  France,  Britain, 
and  the  British  Dominions,  But  these  colonies, 
as  well  as  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
from  which  the  Turks  were  expelled,  but  unfit 
as  yet  to  become  independent  nations,  were  en- 
trusted to  their  new  rulers  only  under  a  mandate 
from  the  League  of  Nations,  which  undertook  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  they  were  properly  administered, 
and  with  due  consideration  for  the  native  inhabitants. 
Recent  events  suggest  that  this  mandate  system  is 
not  likely  to  prove  of  permanent  value,  but  the  general 
acceptance  in  any  form  of  the  idea  that  imperial 
control  exists  for  the  good  of  the  governed  and  not  of 
the  governors  in  itself  marks  an  epoch  in  colonial 
history. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   WORLD 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Britain 
was  the  only  great  industrial  nation  in  the  world.    Her 
unique  position  in  this  respect  was  partly 
the    result    of    natural    advantages.      Her    ^aiwai ^ 
good  harbours  and  situation  on  the  main    o/Briialn. 
trade  routes  secured  for  her  easy  communi- 
cation with   other  lands.     Her  gently  flowing   rivers 
and    lack    of    high     or    difficult    mountain     ranges 
facilitated  internal  trade.    Iron  and  coal  were  plentiful, 
and    generally  found    together.     The    sheep    of    her 
downs  had  always  been  famous  for  their  wool.      The 
moist  climate  of  Lancashire  was  especially  suitable  for 
the  cotton  manufacture. 

But  the  main  cause  of  Britain's  industrial  superiority 
at  this  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  events 
following    upon    the    French    Revolution. 
During  the  quarter  of  a  century  succeeding    ^ff^':^  °/  , 

r,        ,,  ,  conttnental 

1789  there  was  not  a  country  of  any  troubles. 
importance  in  Europe  wliich  escaped 
civil  disturbance  or  foreign  invasion,  and  most  of  them 
suffered  from  both.  In  the  midst  of  such  turmoil 
industrial  developments  would  in  any  case  have  been 
impossible,  but  they  were  made  even  more  so  by  the 
fact  that  Britain,  owing  to  her  command  of  the  sea, 
was  able  to  cut  off  the  external  trade  of  her  continental 
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enemic'::,  and  so  deprive  them  of  many  essential 
commodities.  Meanwhile  the  British,  at  peace  among 
themselves,  with  access  to  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  inspired  by  the  imminence  of  the  national 
peril  to  develop  their  resources  to  the  utmost,  con- 
trived completely  to  outdistance  all  their  foreign 
competitors. 

So    far    as    the    industrial    supremacy    of    Britain 
was  due   to   natural   conditions   it   continued   almost 

undiminished  throughout  the  nineteenth 
Progress  century,  although  of  recent  years,  owing 
Continent.      to  the  extended  use  of  materials  such  as 

tungsten,  and  sources  of  power  such  as 
oil,  with  which  Britain  is  not  well  supplied,  it  has 
tended  distinctly  to  decline.  But  the  main  factor  in 
Britain's  supremacy,  the  confusion  on  the  Continent, 
was  in  its  extreme  form  a  purely  temporary  matter, 
and,  although  many  European  nations  even  in  the 
nineteenth  century  continued  to  be  retarded  in  their 
progress  by  wars  and  civil  disturbances,  the  year 
1815  marks  on  the  whole  the  beginning  of  industrial 
progress  on  the  Continent  and  of  the  efforts  of  other 
nations  to  catch  up  with  Britain. 

The   first   continental   country   to   start   upon   the 
race  was  Belgium,  whose  close  commercial  relations 

with  Britam  had  led  to  the  introduction 
anFFrance     "^^    British    methods    in    some    industries 

even  before  the  French  Revolution.  From 
Belgium  the  new  methods  spread  to  northern 
France,  to  Alsace,  and  to  the  Rhineland.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  mainly  the 
western  parts  of  Europe  that  were  affected,  and  Britain's 
chief  industrial  rival  seemed  destined  to  be  France. 
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The  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however, 
witnessed  the  rise  of  two  mucli  more  serious  com- 
petitors for  industrial  supremacy.  The 
change  of  tlie  United  States  from  a  country  staie^'.'"'"^ 
pre-eminently  agricultural  to  one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  communities  of  modern  times 
dates  rouglily  from  the  American  Civil  War.  The 
high  tariffs  imposed  during  that  contest  helped  to 
exclude  foreign  products,  and  encouraged  the  American 
manufacturer  in  the  effort  lie  was  already  making  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  home  market.  As  early  as 
1880,  although  the  Republic  was  still  generally 
regarded  as  an  agricultural  country,  manufactured 
articles  formed  an  increasing  percentage  of  its  exports. 
Since  the  close  of  the  century  the  United  States  has  in 
many  ways  become  the  leading  industrial  nation  of 
the  world. 

Similar  changes  in  Germany  were  slightly  later  in 
beginning.  The  gradual  unification  of  the  country 
under  the  influence  of  Prussia,  culminating  in  the 
establishment  of  the  German  Empire 
after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  made  ^^^"">'- 
real  economic  progress  possible;  the  industrious 
habits  of  the  German  people  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  rulers  made  it  extraordinarily  rapid. 
In  1870  half  the  working  population  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  in  1914  scarcely  one  quarter. 
As  an  industrial  nation  Germany  was  surpassed 
only   by    Britain   and   the    United    States. 

Everywhere  in  Europe  these  industrial  developments 
were  accompanied  by  a  complete  reorganisation  of 
the  industrial  world.  In  Britain  the  rise  of  manu- 
factures had   taken   place  almost   at  the   same  time 
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as  the  enunciation  by  Adam  Smith  and  his  disciples 
of   the   Laissez   Faire  theory  of   economic   organisa- 
tion;   and  for  a  time  these  Laissez  Faire 

Laissez  Faire.       ....  ,  , 

prmciples,  m  a  much  more  extreme 
form  than  Adam  Smith  would  ever  have  sanctioned, 
ruled  supreme.  Freedom  was  the  keynote  of  the  new 
system.  Prices,  wages,  conditions  of  labour  were  all 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  free  bargaining  or  com- 
petition of  employers  with  their  employees  or  with 
each  other.  State  interference,  it  was  believed,  could 
do  no  good,  and  was  only  too  likely  to  do  positive 
harm. 

What  the  theorists  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
was  that  the  freedom  at  which  they  aimed,  if  it  was 
to  be  really  beneficial,  necessarily  implied 
an  equality  of  bargaining  power  between 
the  parties  concerned,  and  this  equality  did  not 
exist.  It  was  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  ordinary 
workman  bargaining  with  his  employer  about  his 
wages,  for  the  employer  of  hundreds  was  in  a 
position  to  force  the  individual  workman  to  accept 
what  wages  he  offered.  From  this  flowed  the 
abuses  which  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century — intolerably  long  hours  of  labour, 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  on  work  to 
which  they  were  unsuited,  wages  so  low  that  they  had 
to  be  supplemented  out  of  the  poor  rates,  and  con- 
ditions of  labour  which  have  had  a  permanently  bad 
effect  on  the  physique  of  the  nation. 

So  obvious  were  these  evils  that  most  moderate 
men  were  forced  to  admit  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  economic  theory  which  justified  them, 
and  slowly  and  reluctantly  the  State  began  to  abandon 
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its  attitude  of  non-intervention.      The  first  Factory 
Act  in  England  was  passed  as  early  as  1802;     but 
the  effective  regulation  of  industrial  con- 
ditions   began   only   with    Lord    Ashley's    fegZZln. 
Factory     Act     of     1833.        Since     then 
economic     legislation     has     steadily     increased     in 
volume,   until  at  the  present   day  it   covers  almost 
every  field  of  economic  activity,  and  regulates,  often 
in  the  most  minute  manner,  the  conditions  of  labour 
for  all  kinds  of  employees. 

WhOe  State  regulation  has  thus  striven  to  obviate 
the  evils  incident  to  the  workman's  weakness  in 
bargaining  power,  that  weakness  in  its 
more  extreme  form  has  disappeared  with  unfonism 
the  growth  of  trade  unions  or  associations 
of  workmen,  which  have  enabled  thousands  to  bargain 
as  one  unit,  and  have  thus  put  them  almost  on  an 
equality  with  the  masters.  Beginning  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  associations  of  workmen  to  secure 
improved  conditions  of  labour  were  long  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  ruling  classes,  and  during 
the  reactionary  period  which  followed  the  French 
Revolution  were  definitely  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  In  1825  they  were  for  the  first  time 
legalised,  and  the  century  which  has  elapsed  since 
then  has  witnessed  their  rapid  growth.  Com- 
binations of  employers  have  been  met  by  com- 
binations of  trade  unions,  culminating  in  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  miners,  transport  workers,  and  railway- 
men,  founded  in  1914,  which  claims  to  represent 
over  two  million  operatives.  Clerical  and  professional 
workers,  who  a  short  time  ago  would  have  scorned 
any    connection    with    such    associations,    are    now 
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forming  unions  of  their  own,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  in  the  immediate  future  all  workers,  whatever 
the  character  of  their  occupation,  will  find  it  necessary 
to  group  themselves  together  in  associations  of  some 
kind. 

In  this  organisation  of  industry  as  well  as  in  methods 
of  production  Britain  was  at  first  a  pioneer,  and  in 
consequence  experienced  many  difficulties 
spread  of  which  her  later  rivals  and  imitators  avoided. 
organisation.  Factory  legislation,  forced  upon  Britain 
by  bitter  experience  of  the  evils  it  strove 
to  prevent,  was  accepted  much  more  readily  in 
France,  Germany,  the  United  States,  the  British 
colonies,  and  other  industrial  countries,  some  of 
which  have  surpassed  the  United  Kingdom  as 
regards  the  regulation  of  particular  branches  of 
industry.  Trade  unionism  also  has  spread  to  all 
industrial  countries,  and  has  become  especially  strong 
in  the  British  colonies,  where  the  unions  of  Australia 
are  in  some  ways  much  more  advanced  than  those  of 
the  home  country. 

On  the  Continent  the  associations  of  workmen  have 
always  shown  a  tendency  to  develop  into  political 
as  well  as  industrial  organisations.  The 
Independent  British  Workman  is  too  well  represented 
inoT"''''^'  in  Parliament  to  have  any  desire  as  a  rule 
Continent.  to  excrcise  political  influence  through  any 
other  channel.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  a  new  Labour  Party  has  arisen  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  professedly  representing  the  interests  of 
working  people,  and  the  strength  of  this  party  clearly 
shows  the  confidence  which  the  British  industrial 
classes  have  in  Parliamentary  methods. 
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But  the  continental  workman  is  without  the 
traditional  respect  for  representative  institutions 
which  centuries  of  experience  have  inspired  in  the 
British  workman.  His  parliament  in  many  cases  is 
no  older  or  more  venerable  tlian  his  industrial  associa- 
tions. Too  often  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of 
which  he  has  experience  have  been  little  more  than 
a  farce,  and  have  been  used  as  a  cloak  for  virtual 
autocracy.  Suspicion  not  unnaturally  still  clings  to 
them,  and  prevents  the  workers  from  recognising 
that  they  are  no  longer  dominated  by  smister  interests. 

This  explains  the  strength  on  the  Continent  and 

the  weakness  in  Britain  of  the  more  extreme  labour 

tendencies.      Even     socialism    has    never    ^    .  ,. 
,  ,,  ,.  .      ,    .  .        Soaahsm. 

been  really  strong  as  a  political  force  m 
Britain,  and  London  has  witnessed  no  such  horrors 
as  accompanied  the  communist  risings  of  1848  and 
1871  in  Paris,  risings  directed  in  both  cases  against 
a  democratic  government.  The  founder  of  modern 
socialism  was  a  German,  Karl  Marx;  and  since 
the  partial  discredit  into  which  the  Marxian 
doctrines  have  fallen  its  chief  exponent  has  been 
another  German,  Edouard  Bernstein.  In  Britain 
the  movement  did  not  begin  till  about  1881,  a 
generation  later  than  on  the  Continent,  and  although 
much  legislation  that  might  be  called  socialistic  has 
marked  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then, 
socialism  as  an  organised  system  is  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  practically  all  classes  in  the  country. 

Even  more  hostile  has  been  the  British  attitude 
to  the  Syndicalist  ideas  put  forward  by  Albert  ^orel 
in  1897,  which  obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  France 
and    Italy    during    the    early  years    of    the    present 
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century.  The  main  contention  of  the  SyndicaUst 
is  that  political  representation,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  working  man,  has  proved 
yn  tea  ism.  ^  failure,  and  that  political  no  less  than 
economic  objects  must  be  attained  through  the  trade 
unions  by  means  of  strikes.  The  ultimate  weapon  of 
the  vSjaidicalist  is  the  general  strike  of  an  enormous 
federation  of  trade  unions,  which  by  paralysing  all 
national  activities  should  compel  the  grant  of  any 
concessions  he  desires.  In  Britain  isolated  strikes 
with  a  more  or  less  definitely  political  object  have 
been  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  respect  for  Parlia- 
mentary institutions  has  proved  too  deep-rooted  to 
permit  of  the  general  idea  of  Syndicalism  being 
regarded  with  favour. 

A  further  development  of  Syndicalism  is  the 
Bolshevism  of  Russia,  under  which  organised  labour 
has  actually  swept  aside  parliamentary 
institutions  altogether,  and  taken  the 
government  into  its  own  hands,  to  the  detriment 
of  those  classes  of  the  community  which  are  not 
organised,  or  which  are  not  regarded  as  being  in- 
cluded among  the  'workers.'  In  spite  of  extensive 
propaganda,  Bolshevism  has  been  unable  to  secure 
an3d:hing  but  a  few  temporary  successes  outside  of 
Russia,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will  prove 
an  enduring  system  of  government  even  within 
Russia  itself.  Scaremongers  in  Britain  have  not 
scrupled  to  denounce  its  rapid  spread  within  these 
islands,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  obtained 
any  hold  on  the  British  people,  nor  is  it  likely  that  a 
system  of  government  so  entirely  out  of  keeping 
with   the  character   of  the   nation   will   ever   do   so. 


CHAPTER  V 

NATIONALISM    AND   WAR 

By  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  national 
movement  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  had  resulted  in 
the  consolidation  of  western  Europe  into 
nation  states  substantially  on  the  lines  Partial 
which  they  retain  at  the  present  day,  ^/"ar/y 
Central  Europe  had  scarcely  been  affected,  nationalism. 
however,  and  before  any  similar  process 
could  be  carried  out  there  a  reaction  against  the 
national  influence  had  set  in,  which  deprived  it  of 
all  influence  in  European  affairs  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  reaction  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  growth  of  despotic  monarchies,  for 
which  the  national  movement  was  itself  paitly  responsi- 
ble. As  the  power  of  the  monarch  increased,  the  State 
was  identified  less  and  less  with  the  people  and  more 
and  more  with  the  niler.  Dynastic  took  the  place 
of  national  considerations,  and  a  State,  instead  of 
being  a  number  of  people  bound  together  by  common 
ties  of  race  or  interests,  came  to  mean  a  number  of 
individuals  who  happened  to  be  subjects  of  the  same 
monarch. 

One  of  the  most  striking  consequences  of  this  was 
the  importance  attached  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  to  the  marriage  alliances  of 
monarchs  and  their  relatives.      Territorial  expansion 
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could  always  be  attempted   by  war;    but  often  the 
same  result  could  be  obtained  much  more  easily  and 

cheaply  by  judicious  or  lucky  marriages. 
Importance  Royal  marriages  became  a  most  important 
marriages.      element   in   foreign  policy,  and    produced 

some  extraordinary  aggregations  of  terri- 
tory. Sometimes  the  union  effected  by  marriage 
was  a  natural  one,  as  in  the  case  of  England  and 
Scotland,  or  Aragon  and  Castile.  More  often  it  was 
unnatural,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain,  Britain  and  Hanover,  or  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia.  In  any  case  the  element  of  nationality 
was  ignored. 

By  the  eighteenth  century  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality, as  far  as  the  educated  classes  were  concerned, 

had  fallen  into  contempt.  Countries  were 
Eighteenth  united,  separated,  cut  in  pieces,  with  no 
century  reference  to  the  wishes  of  their  inhabitants. 

cosmopott- 

tanism.  The    Tulers    of    Britain    were    Germans. 

Frederick  the  Great,  the  Prussian  hero, 
was  intellectually  a  Frenchman.  The  leaders  of 
thought  in  all  countries  prided  themselves  upon  being 
citizens  of  the  world,  and  not  of  any  particular  nation. 
The  resurrection  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  in 
Europe    was    the    work    of    the    Revolutionary    and 

Napoleonic  wars.  Although  welcomed 
Influence  at  first  in  many  countries  as  deliverers, 
'prelich  wars,  the  French  were  soon  found  to  be  little 

more  than  ordinary  conquerors.  Foreign 
rule,  as  always,  produced  national  resentment.  In 
Britain,  in  Spain,  in  Russia,  even  in  Germany  and  Italy 
a  national  opposition  to  France  grew  up,  v/hich  was 
mainly  responsible  for  Napoleon's  downfall,  and  which 
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remained  after  the  collapse  of  France  to  colour  the 
whole  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Unfortunately,  the  diplomatists  of  Vienna  had 
little  appreciation  of  this  new  sentiment  of  nationality, 
and  the  settlement  at  which  they  arrived, 
though  drawn  up  with  the  utmost  care,  ofVienna. 
was  based  on  eighteenth  century  models 
and  did  nothing  to  satisfy  it.  The  balance  of  power 
and  the  rights  of  dynasties  were  considered,  but 
not  the  sentiments  of  peoples.  To  bridle  France 
upon  the  north  Catholic  and  aristocratic  Belgium 
was  joined  in  an  unnatural  union  with  Protestant 
and  democratic  Holland.  As  compensation  for  losses 
in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  Rhineland  half  Italy 
was  subjected  to  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  while 
Germany  was  left  disunited  in  order  that  the  influence 
of  Austria  there  might  not  be  diminished.  The  worst 
crime  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  condoned  by 
the  rulers  of  Europe  when  Poland,  the  ancient  ally 
of  France,  which  Napoleon  had  undertaken  to  re- 
establish as  an  independent  kingdom,  was  left 
dismembered  and  helpless  in  the  grip  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

For    the    blindness    and    selfishness    of    its    rulers 
Europe    has    paid    a    terrible    price.     The    principle 
of    nationality    which    they    ignored    was 
destined   to   prove   one   of   the   strongest    Nationality 
forces  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the    ^nineteenth 
hundred  years  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna    century. 
have   witnessed   the   tearing   of  their  un- 
natural   settlement   to   pieces.      Unfortunately,    such 
an   upheaval   of  established   political   relations  could 
hardly  under  any  circumstances  be  effected  by  peaceful 
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means.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  as  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  the  root  cause  of  the  wars  of  the 
period  is  found  in  the  effort  of  Europe  to  rearrange 
itself  on  national  lines. 

The    power    most    seriously    threatened    by    this 
tendency,  which  therefore  represented  throughout  the 

nineteenth  century  the  cause  of  reaction 
ilnnmiy!'^    agaiust    the    national    principle,    was   the 

Empire  of  Austria.  Both  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy  this  strange  aggregate  of  territories 
stood  directly  in  the  path  of  the  national  move- 
ment. Unable  to  unite  Germany  themselves,  and 
yet  too  jealous  to  permit  any  one  else  to  do  so, 
the  rulers  of  Austria  had  striven  for  centuries  to  keep 
Germany  in  a  state  of  disunion,  in  order  to  retain  its 
nominal  leadership  in  their  own  hands.  For  the 
overthrow  of  this  policy  the  Seven  Weeks'  war  was 
necessary,  in  which  the  rising  power  of  Prussia  com- 
pletely defeated  Austria,  excluding  the  Austrian 
territories  altogether  from  Germany  and  proceeding 
to  unite  the  German  nation  under  its  own  leader- 
ship. 

Similarly,  as  ruler  of  most  of  the  north  of  Italy, 
Austria    was    naturally    opposed    to    any    advance 

towards  Italian  unity.  Her  opposition  to 
Austria  and    ^^^   national    principle    here    led    to    the 

Austro-Sardinian  war  and  the  alliance  of 
Italy  with  Prussia  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  war,  as  a 
result  of  which  Austria  lost  nearly  all  her  Italian 
territory  and  Italy  was  at  last  enabled  to  unify 
herself. 

Checked  thus  on  the  north  and  in  the  south  the 
Austrian  monarchs  were  compelled  to  devote  all  the 
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more    attention    to    the    east,   where    their    power 
extended   over    various    Slavonic    races — Bohemians, 
Poles,    Rumanians,    and    Serbians.      But 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth    'tke^siavs^^ 
century    these    became     increasingly    in- 
spired by  a  desire  for  national  independence,  or  for 
union  with  their  compatriots  outside  the  Austrian 
Empire,  and  in  their  desire  to  break  away,  backed 
as  a  rule  by  Russia,  lies  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
recent  war,  which  has  stripped  Austria  of  her  Slavonic 
possessions.     The  triumph  of  nationality  in  Europe 
during    the    nineteenth    and    twentieth    centuries    is 
marked      by     the     destruction     of     the     Austrian 
Empire. 

Scarcely  less   important  as  an  anti-national  force 
has  been  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  held  the  remamder 
of    the    southern    Slavs  under    its    sway.  ^^^'^''   ,.     , 

1      11       anti-nattonal 

One   after   another   these   have   gradually  powers. 
shaken   themselves   free   and   pressed   the 
Turks    out    of    Europe,    until    at    the    present    day 
all   that   is  left   to   the  once   powerful   Ottomans   is 
the  city  of  Constantinople  itself.     Similarly,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree,  the  new  national  state  of  Germany, 
once  established,  proved  itself  to  be  an  anti-national 
power,  for  it  included  within  its  borders  a  very  large 
section  of  the  Polish  race,  as  well  as  some  Danes  and 
Frenchmen.     As  a  result  Germany,  after  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  own  unity,  inclined  to  range  itself  with 
the   other   n9n-national   powers   of   Europe,    Austria 
and— Turkey,  who  were  its  chief  allies  in  the  recent 
war. 
Througliout    the    century    the    sympathies    of    the 
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older  nation  states  of  Europe  lay  mainly  with  the 
rising  nationalities.  As  early  as  1827  France  and 
Britain  united  together  to  assist  the 
'Vw'^^  Greeks  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke, 
and  France,  while  in  1830  their  support  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  national  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium.  Later  in  the  century  France, 
under  Napoleon  III.,  although  with  some  hesitation, 
aided  the  Italians  in  their  rising  against  Austria; 
while  Britain  not  only  extended  her  sympathy 
to  the  Italians,  but  gave  general  support  to  the 
Balkan  states,  and  welcomed  in  the  most  marked 
manner  the  establishment  of  a  united  German 
Empire. 

Only  occasionally  did  political  considerations  lead 
to  a  reversal  of  this  attitude.  Thus  the  tradition  of 
centuries  led  France  to  oppose  to  the  utmost  the 
unification  of  Germany,  and  that  unification  was 
made  possible  only  by  the  Franco-Prussian  v,ar,  in 
which  France  was  hopelessly  defeated.  Similarly 
Britain  in  her  support  of  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
Balkans  was  often  checked  by  the  fear  that  any 
weakening  of  Turkey  might  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Russia  at  Constantinople  and  the  endangering 
of  her  own  communications  with  India.  This  fear 
induced  Britain  to  ally  herself  with  Turkey  against 
Russia  in  the  Crimean  v^ar,  and  to  support  her  in 
the  demand  for  more  moderate  terms  of  peace  after 
her  defeat  in  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  Only  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Balkan  States,  which  has 
clearly  raised  them  above  the  position  of  mere  tools 
of  Russia,  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Britain's 
policy  of  supporting  the  Turks. 
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By  1914  these  considerations,  although  not  entirely 
lost  sight  of,  had  ceased  to  have  much  influence,  and 

from  the  commencement  of  the  war  which 
J/v^rZiiies.  "then  broke  out  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 

and  Italy  definitely  stood  for  the  rights 
of  nationalities  as  against  the  dynastic  principles 
represented  by  the  Central  Powers.  With  the 
nationalist  programme  of  the  original  allies  all 
the  powers  which  later  intervened  on  their  side 
thoroughly  agreed,  and  in  consequence  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  which  they  were  able  to  dictate  in  191 9, 
unlike  the  Peace  of  Vienna  a  century  earlier,  was 
governed  throughout  by  the  national  principle. 
Practical  difficulties  have  proved  numerous  and 
sometimes  almost  insuperable,  and  round  many 
particular  points  disputes  still  centre;  but  of  the 
main  fact  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  Peace 
of  Versailles  has  divided  Europe  for  the  first  time  on 
national  lines.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
removal  of  the  chief  cause  of  war  during  the  nineteenth 
century  will  have  much  effect  on  the  promotion  of 
peace  during  the  twentieth. 

National  feeling  since   1815   has  shown  itself  not 
only   in   the   rearrangement   upon   national   lines   of 

those  territories  of  Central  and  Eastern 
The  Home  Europe  where  until  then  none  but  dynastic 
Movement.      Considerations    had    prevailed,    but    also 

in  the  appearance  within  the  older  national 
states  of  the  west  of  minor  racial  units  claiming 
independence  or  a  certain  amount  of  local  autonomy 
for  themselves.  This  demand,  known  in  Britain  as 
the  Home  Rule  Movement,  is  in  no  sense  peculiar 
to  the  British  Isles.     In  France  it  has  shown  itself 
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in  the  desire  of  the  old  Celtic  community  of  Brittany 
to  secure  some  form  of  local  autonomy;  in  Spain  it 
has  taken  a  more  extreme  form  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Catalonia,  who  have  opposed  for  centuries  the 
supremacy  of  Madrid;  in  the  United  States  it  led  to 
a  prolonged  and  bitterly  contested  Civil  War,  when 
the  Southern  States  tried  by  force  of  arms  to  establish 
their  independence  of  the  Northern. 

Within  the  British  Isles  the  chief  centre  of  the 
Home  Rule  Movement  has  always  been  Ireland. 
Repeated  conquests  by  Henr}'^  VIII.,  by  ^ 

Elizabeth,  by  Cromwell,  and  by  William 
III.  had  entirely  failed  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants 
of  that  unhappy  island  to  the  system  of  exploit- 
ation which  until  the  nineteenth  century  formed 
the  chief  feature  of  English  government  there. 
The  religious  antagonism  to  England,  which  dated 
from  the  Reformation,  was  reinforced  by  an  even 
more  widely  diffused  commercial  and  social  antagonism, 
which  was  the  chief  factor  in  securing  for  Ireland  her 
brief  period  of  Parliamentary  independence  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  year  1800  the 
first  statesmanlike  attempt  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
problem  was  made  by  William  Pitt,  who  effected  a 
union  of  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
on  terms  perfectly  fair  to  the  smaller  kingdom;  but 
the  obstinacy  of  George  III.,  which  compelled  the 
retention  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Irish 
Catholics  laboured,  rendered  his  scheme  valueless. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  majority  of  the 
specific  grievances  of  the  Irish  people,  connected 
mainly  with  the  Church  and  the  land,  were  remedied 
by  legislation;    but  the  reluctance  with  which  such 
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concessions  were  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament 
prevented  any  abatement  of  ill-feeUng  in  Ireland, 
and  under  the  inspiration  of  Daniel  O'Connell  an 
agitation  began  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  government  to 
manage  purely  Irish  affairs.  In  1886  the  satisfaction 
of  Ireland's  demand  for  Home  Rule  was  accepted 
b}^  the  Liberal  Party  under  Gladstone  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  programme;  but  the  opposition  of  the 
Conservative  Party  and  of  a  considerable  section 
among  the  Irish  themselves  prevented  anything 
being  done.  Their  failure  to  achieve  any  result  then 
led  to  the  discrediting  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and 
the  rise  in  their  place  of  the  more  extreme  Sinn  Fein 
Party,  who  aim  not  at  Home  Rule  but  at  indepen- 
dence. At  the  present  moment  a  Home  Rule  scheme 
is  at  length  being  put  into  operation,  but  whether 
in  practice  it  will  satisfy  any  large  section  of  Irish 
opinion  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  Wales,  which  was  assimilated  with  England 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Home  Rule 
agitation  is  of  much  more  recent  origin, 
but  it  has  already  obtained  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  country.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  literary 
and  educational  rather  than  a  political  movement  it 
has  caused  no  such  upheaval  as  the  Irish  move- 
ment. Its  chief  success  hitherto  has  been  the 
disestablishment  of  the  English  Church  in  Wales, 
which  was  never  a  really  national  institution  in  that 
country. 

In  Scotland  the  desire  for  Home  Rule  is  weakest, 
not  because  national  sentiment  is  wanting,  but 
because    Scotland    always    has    enjoyed    a    certain 
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degree  of  independence.  The  Act  of  Union  between 
England  and  Scotland  left  Scotland  with  her  owp. 
law    and     law-courts,    her    own    Church,    r    c   .,    ^ 

,    ,  ',,,..  In  Scotland. 

and  her  own  system  of  local  administra- 
tion. The  peculiar  conditions  thus  created  led  from 
the  first  to  the  practice  of  allowing  purely  Scottish 
matters  to  be  determined  mainly  by  the  Scottish 
members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  during  the  past  two  centuries  Scotland 
has  bitterly  resented  the  attitude  of  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  but  on  the  whole  she  has  enjoyed 
during  that  period  many  of  the  advantages  of  Home 
Rule,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  a  demand  for  greater 
and  more  defined  local  autonomy  has  grown  up. 

Very  similar  in  character  is  the  movement  in  the 
colonies  which  has  led  to  the  formation  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions.  Beginning  with  Canada  in 
1791  the  British  government  had  granted 
to  all  her  colonies  of  white  settlers  a  ijotniniom^ 
considerable  measure  of  self-government 
and  local  independence,  which  enabled  them  to 
advance  on  their  own  lines.  With  their  growth  in 
power  and  prosperity  tlie  independence  which  they 
claimed  and  were  conceded  steadily  increased,  they 
acquired  national  characteristics  of  their  own,  and 
drew  together  into  groups  of  colonies  inspired  by  much 
the  same  sentiments  and  governed  l)y  nnicli  the  same 
interests.  Tlie  first  recognition  of  this  development 
was  made  in  1867,  when  the  provinces  of  Ontario, 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  were 
united  together  as  one  Dominion  of  Canada,  which 
was  subsequently  joined  by  all  otlier  Britisli  North 
American  territories  except  Newfoundland. 
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At  the  close  of  the  century  the  example  of  Canada 
was  followed  by  the  various  colonies  of  Australia, 
including  Tasmania,  which  united  themselves  together 
into  a  second  federation,  and  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  imperial  government  for  their  new  constitution. 
New  Zealand  declined  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  Australia, 
and  like  Newfoundland  remained  an  independent 
unit  within  the  British  Empire.  Finally  in  1910  the 
various  provinces  of  South  Africa  were  united,  and 
the  tale  of  self-governing  Dominions  was  for  the 
moment  complete. 

In  India  and  Egypt  a  similar  national  tendency 
has    appeared    and    at    least    among    the    educated 

classes  a  desire  for  self-government  or 
aid  Egypt.     Gven    independence    has    become    strong. 

At  the  present  moment  a  carefully  limited 
form  of  self-government  is  being  extended  to  India, 
which,  if  successful,  will  doubtless  be  enlarged.  But  in 
countries  like  India  and  Egypt,  whose  political  educa- 
tion has  been  neglected  for  centuries,  self-government 
is  only  too  likely  to  prove  another  name  for  the 
exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  and  there  seems 
little  prospect  that  complete  self-government  will  be 
possible  for  some  time  to  come. 

Nevertheless,  the  ideal  for  which  the  British  Com- 
monwealth  stands  has  already  been  made  clear  to 

the  world.  During  the  twentieth  century 
The  ideal  of  the  Domiuious  havc  become  independent 
rn^I!ll^^^  nations  within  the  Commonwealth.  India, 
wealth.  Egypt,  and  all  other  colonial  possessions 

of  Britain  which  are  more  than  military 
stations  are  obviously  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to 
occupy  the  same  position  or  to  be  absorbed  within 
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one  of  the  existing  Dominions,  Already  the  expression 
British  Empire  is  tending  to  fall  into  disuse,  for  the 
British  Commonwealth  is  not  an  empire  in  the  older 
sense  of  an  aggregate  of  peoples  held  together  by  the 
military  strength  and  organising  genius  of  one  central 
power.  The  British  Commonweahh  is  a  community 
of  free  nations  held  together  mainly  by  loyalty  to  the 
same  ideals.  Its  most  striking  characteristic  is  its 
full  and  ungrudging  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
nationahty  within  itself. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    LEAGUE    OF    NATIONS 

Attempts  to  reduce  the  frequency  and  mitigate  the 

horrors  of  war,  or  even  to  secure  the  estabhshment 

of    universal    peace,    are    by    no    means 

General  peculiar  to  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 

hatred  of  war.  V  .  r      .i,  it 

centuries.  Few  even  of  the  world  s 
greatest  conquerors  have  regarded  war  as  an  end  in 
itself,  or  have  waged  it  with  any  other  hope  than 
that  of  ultimately  establishing  peace,  on  their  own 
terms,  by  its  means.  To  the  majority  of  mankind 
war  has  never  been  anything  but  an  evil.  The 
controversy  throughout  the  centuries  has  not  been 
over  the  blessings  of  peace  but  over  the  method  of 
attaining  it. 

In  all  ages  the  easiest  method  of  securing  peace,  in 
the  eyes  of  virile  nations,  has  been  the  forcible  sub- 
jection of  all  other  communities,  and  the 
Peace  by        imposition   of  their  own   ideas   and  their 

conquest.  f  _  i  i     i  u 

own  authority  upon  the  whole  world. 
This  was  the  object  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of 
Charlemagne,  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  recent  rulers 
of  Germany.  But  the  peace  achieved  by  this  means 
has  generally  proved  so  temporary  as  to  offer  but  a 
poor  reward  for  the  hideous  conflicts  necessary  to 
secure  it.  Of  all  the  conquering  nations  the  Romans 
alone    established    something    of    the    nature    of    a 
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permanent  peace.  For  more  than  four  centuries  the 
pax  Romana  was  a  reality  throughout  almost  the 
entire  civilised  world,  and  for  another  thousand  years 
the  tradition  of  it  remained  strong  enough  to  check, 
if  not  altogether  to  suppress,  the  growth  of  national 
rivakies.  For  once  the  conqueror's  achievements 
were  justified  by  their  results. 

In  spite  of  the  space  which  they  occupy  in 
history,  however,  great  conquerors  and  great  con- 
quering nations  have  been  few,  and  the 
problem  of  peace,  especially  in  modern  ^jf'?,^«^««^« 
times,  has  generally  been  that  of  pre- 
venting armed  conflict  between  a  considerable 
number  of  more  or  less  equal  states.  At  quite 
an  early  stage  this  gave  rise  in  some  form  or  other 
to  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  the 
essential  idea  of  which  is  to  keep  the  different  states, 
by  means  of  international  agreements,  so  well  balanced 
against  each  other  that  no  state  or  combination  of 
states  should  be  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  others, 
or  should  feel  strong  enough  to  run  the  hazard  of 
going  to  war.  This  method  of  securing  peace  goes 
back  at  least  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  city  states; 
it  was  reintroduced  to  modern  Europe  by  the  Italian 
states  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  it  remains  with 
us  at  the  present  day. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  Balance  of  Power  system  is 
the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the  machinery  involved. 
To  keep  the  balance  perpetually  exact  is 
a  hopeless  task,  and  as  soon  as  it  falls  out  ^''  ^''^^'^^' 
of  adjustment,  or  appears  to  some  arrogant  nation 
to  do  so,  war  is  the  almost  inevitable  result.  For 
a   time   this   defect   was   partially   concealed   bv    the 
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fact  that  Britain  to  some  extent  stood  outside  the 
European  system,  and  when  the  European  balance 
was  upset  found  it  to  her  interest  to  restore  it  by 
intervening  on  the  weaker  side.  But  the  uncertainty 
of  such  intervention,  to  which  Britain  was  in  no  sense 
bound,  made  it  of  little  value  in  the  prevention  of 
war.  The  attempts  at  a  European  despotism  made  by 
Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  Napoleon,  and  William  II. 
have  all  been  frustrated  by  the  efforts  of  Britain;  but 
the  possibility  of  British  opposition  was  not  enough 
to  keep  the  peace  and  prevent  the  attempts  from  being 
made. 

The  comparative  discredit  into  which  the  system 
has  fallen,  however,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  perverted 

forms  which  it  is  liable  at  all  times  to 
The  eighteenth  Q_,^^yj^-[YiQ^  These  were  specially  conspicuous 
balance.         during  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 

Balance  of  Power  system  was  at  its  height. 
The  balance  became  one  solely  of  the  stronger 
European  powers,  which  was  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  their  weaker  neighbours.  Its  central 
idea  was  that  if  one  great  power  strengthened  itself 
by  the  successful  spoliation  of  a  weaker  state,  every 
other  great  power,  in  order  to  maintain  the  balance, 
was  entitled  to  follow  its  example.  The  most  con- 
spicuous result  of  this  principle  was  the  shameful 
partition  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland;  but 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  saved  only  by  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  miracle  from  similar  dismemberments, 
and  many  other  states  were  threatened.  As  soon, 
in  fact,  as  any  state  in  Europe  showed  signs  of 
weakness  the  rest  descended  on  it  like  a  pack  of 
wolves,  each  eager  to  seize  its  share  before  it  could  be 
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anticipated  by  the  others.  The  position  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  policy  of  Britain,  which,  intent 
only  on  establishing  its  supremacy  in  the  colonial 
field,  was  fairly  well  satisfied  so  long  as  the  continental 
nations  remained  too  thoroughly  embroiled  with  each 
other  to  interfere  with  its  ambitions. 

As  a  result  the  Balance  of  Power  system   during 
the  eighteenth  centur}''  was  productive  not  of  peace 
but  of  an  endless  succession  of  wars,  which 
finally     convinced     European     statesmen    Alliance^ 
that    something   more    than   the    Balance 
of    Power   was   necessary  if    Europe    was    to    escape 
from  anarchy.    Thus,  although  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
itself    was    drawn     up     in     accordance     with     the 
principles  of  the   Balance  of   Power,   the  settlement 
was  not  left  to  maintain  itself  by  its  own  equilibrium, 
but  was  supported  by  a  league  of  the  chief  European 
powers  established  for  that  purpose.     This  was  the 
famous   Holy   Alliance   formed   b}^   Alexander   I.    of 
Russia,  who  was  only  putting  into  force  an  idea  even 
then  at  least  a  century  old. 

The  failure  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  secure  permanent 
peace  in  Europe  was  a  consequence  partly  of  the 
defects  of  the  settlement  which  it  strove    ,    ,  ., 

Its  fcitltitc 

to  perpetuate,  partly  of  the  composition 
of  the  Alliance  itself.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna 
liad  shown  little  or  no  regard  for  the  principle  of 
nationality,  and  being  thus  at  variance  with  one  of 
the  strongest  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century  could 
not  possibly  have  remained  in  existence  for  long.  The 
core  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  the  union  of  the  monarchs 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  who  were  all  alike 
dominated  by  a  reactionary  hostility  to  the  principles 
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of  the  French  Revolution,  and  aimed  not  only  at 
international  peace  but  at  the  suppression  within 
the  nations  themselves  of  aU  popular  movements. 
This  aspect  of  the  Holy  Alliance  lost  it  the  support 
of  the  more  progressive  nations,  Britain  and  France, 
and  brought  it  into  conflict  with  another  of  the 
strongest  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  spirit 
of  democracy. 

In  the  convulsions  which  accompanied  the  revolutions 
of  1848  the  Holy  Alliance  finally  passed  out  of  existence, 

but  the  discredit  which  its  reactionary 
Attempts  policy  had  brought  on  everything  with 
lhe7c%^e  which  it  was  connected  unfortunately 
of  wars.         still  attached  to  its  methods  of  securing 

international  peace.  The  establishment 
of  universal  peace  was  for  the  moment  dismissed  as 
an  impracticable  dream,  and  statesmen,  despairing 
of  abolishing  war,  devoted  themselves  rather  to 
restricting  its  scope  in  every  possible  wa3^ 

Conspicuous  in  this  respect  during  the  nineteenth 
century   was   the   adoption    and   general   acceptance 

of  a  code  of  international  rules  regulating 
I/'war^^        the    conduct    of    war    between    civilised 

nations.  These  were  designed  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  as  regards  the  actual  combatants,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  protect  non-combatants  from  the 
consequences  altogether.  Such  regulations  in  some 
form  or  other  go  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilisation, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  century  especially,  when 
war  was  the  sport  of  kings,  they  were  enunciated 
with  the  greatest  exactness  and  observed  with  the 
greatest  care.  But,  during  the  Napoleonic  period, 
when   war   ceased    to    be   a    game,   and    beca.me   a 
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life  and  death  struggle  between  nations,  many 
of  these  rules  were  quietly  dropped,  and  the  laws 
had  slowly  to  be  built  up  again  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

This  was  done  at  a  series  of  international  conferences 
held  at  Geneva,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  the  Hague,  which 
dealt  with  such  matters  as  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
and  wounded,  and  forbade  the  use  of  cruel  methods 
of  warfare,  such  as  expanding  bullets  and  poisonous 
gases.  Out  of  this  movement  has  sprung  the  Red  Cross 
organisation,  and  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  frequent 
violations  of  the  laws  of  war  during  the  Great  War, 
armed  conflicts  between  nations  have  been  made 
much  more  humane  affairs  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  the  world's  history. 

Concurrently  with  tb.is  effort  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  war  has  run  an  attempt  to  diminish  its  frequency. 
The  chief  device  employed  has  been  that  ^^^^i^^n^^ 
of  arbitration,  the  reference  of  disputes  to 
impartial  tribunals  whose  decision  both  parties 
bind  themselves  to  accept.  Not  only  have  in- 
dividual disputes  been  settled  in  this  way,  but 
many  nations  have  made  treaties  with  each  other 
that  all  disputes  or  certain  classes  of  disputes  between 
them  should  be  so  settled.  At  conferences  held  at 
the  Hague  in  1899  and  1907  a  permanent  arbitration 
tribunal  was  established  for  the  settlement  of  all 
disputes  referred  to  it,  nations  were  encouraged  to 
conclude  arbitration  treaties  with  each  other,  and 
elaborate  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  the  conduct 
of  such  proceedings.  Every  effort  also  was  made  to 
secure  a  general  reduction  of  armaments;  but  too 
many  practical  difficulties  were  experienced,  and  in 
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the  end  Britain  was  the  onl}^  power  to  make  definite 
overtures  in  this  direction. 

Of  this  peace  movement  the  chief  advocates  were 

Britain  and  the  United  States;    while  the  opposition 

which  prevented  it  from  being  a  triumphant 

Revival  of      success  Came  mainly  from  Germany.    Not 

the  Balance         , .  , ,  11/- 

of  Power.  altogether  unreasonably  Germany  mam- 
tained  that  while  for  an  old  nation  like 
Britain,  which  in  past  centuries  had  gained  so  much 
by  war,  peace  was  an  undoubted  advantage,  for 
a  new  nation,  which  had  its  way  to  make,  the 
position  was  different.  To  this  attitude  must  be 
attributed  the  unrest  in  Europe  which  grew  steadily 
more  acute  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  led  to  the  revival  of  the  Balance 
cf  Power  system  as  the  best  available  guarantee 
of  peace.  The  alliance  of  Germany,  first  with 
Austria  and  then  with  Italy,  was  answered  by  the 
alliance  of  France  with  Russia.  Britain,  left  in  isolation, 
and  threatened  by  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth 
of  German  naval  power,  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  latter 
group  of  countries,  though  without  undertaking  any 
formal  obligations  to  them.  The  Triple  Alliance 
seemed  fairly  balanced  by  the  Triple  Entente. 

As  always,  however,  the  balance  in  the  end  proved 
insufficiently  exact.  Rightly  or  wrongly  Germany 
in  1914  decided  that  the  balance  was 
If^NaHon's^  distinctly  in  favour  of  the  Central  Powers, 
and  seized  that  moment  to  force  on  war. 
From  the  very  first  the  contest  was  regarded 
on  both  sides  as  a  war  that  was  to  end  war,  and 
as  the  horrors  of  such  a  struggle  between  civilised 
nations  became  more  and  more  apparent  this  feeling 
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became  stronger.  The  conspicuous  failure  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  system  which  had  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  induced  statesmen  to  look  elsewhere  for 
some  guarantee  of  peace,  and  under  the  inspiration 
of  President  Wilson  of  the  United  States  the  idea 
was  adopted  of  a  permanent  League  of  Nations,  with 
a  regular  council  and  executive,  exercising  coercive 
powers  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  With  the  close 
of  the  struggle  such  a  League  was  actually  established, 
and  already  it  includes  every  civilised  nation  of  any 
importance  ^^ith  the  exception  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  declined  to  take  any  part  in  it. 

Whether  this  League  will  prove  more  efficient  and 
more  enduring  than  the  Holy  AlHance  remains  to  be 
seen.  Certainly  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
supplemented  by  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  7/5  prospect 
and  others,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  of  success. 
League  to  enforce,  is  a  much  fairer  settle- 
ment than  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  the  machinery 
of  the  League  is  in  appearance  much  more  efficient 
than  that  of  the  Holy  AlHance.  But  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasised  that  what  really  matters 
is  not  so  much  the  character  of  the  machinery  as  the 
spirit  in  which  the  machinery  is  worked.  In  view  of 
the  east  European  convulsion,  it  is  extraordinary 
how  bellicose  the  attitude  of  many  individuals  and 
even  of  entire  nations  remains.  So  long  as  such  an 
attitude  continues  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any 
league  of  Nations  or  similar  piece  of  machinery  can 
permanently  prevent  the  recurrence  of  war.  The 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  secured  only  when  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  really  want  peace,  and  are 
prepared   to   make   a   very   considerable   sacrifice   of 
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their  own  immediate  interests  in  order  to  obtain  it. 
A  stable  peace  involves  for  every  nation  the  renuncia- 
tion of  some  part  of  what  it  considers  its  legitimate 
rights.  Like  most  other  good  things  in  this  world 
peace  can  only  be  bought  at  a  price. 
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1605.  Foundation  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  176 

1607.  Foundation  of  Virginia  180 

1608.  Calvinist  Union  formed  161,  162 
„                 Settlement  at  Quebec  :    foundation  of 

Canada  176 
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1609.  Twelve  Years'   Truce  between  Spain 

and  the  Netherlands  160,  162 

Formation  of  the  Catholic  League  16  r 

161 1-32.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden        164 

1612.  First  English  factory  in  India  estab- 

lished at  Surat  179 

1613.  Marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to 

the  Elector  Palatine  162 

1618-48.         The  Thirty  Years'  War  162 

1619-37.  Ferdinand  II.,  Emperor  161,  162 

1620.  Foundation  of  the  New  Netherlands  176 

Pilgrim  Fathers  settle  at  Plymouth  180 

1621-48.  War  between  United  Netherlands  ;ind 

Spain  162,  175 

1622-42.  Richelieu,  chief  minister  of  France  184 

1623.  Massacre  of  Amboyna  179 

1624-30.         War  with  Spain  163 

1625.  Settlement  of  Barbados  180 
1625-49.         Charles  I.                                         163,  171 

1626.  Battle  of  Lutter  164 
1627-9.  ^^^  ^^^  France  163 
1629.  Settlement  of  Massachussetts  180 
1632.  Battle  of  Liitzen  164 
1634.  Maryland  founded  181 
1639.  Scottish  rebellion  against  Charles  I.  171 
1640-68.  Portugal  regains  its  independence  165 
1642-8.  CivU  War  171,  172,  181,  195 
1642-4.  Explorations  of  Abel  Tasman  253 
1642-61.  Mazarin,  chief  minister  of  France  184 
1643-1715.      Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France          185-192,  282 

1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia  164,  184 

1649.  Execution  of  Charles  I.  171 

165 1.  First  Navigation  Act  181 

1652 .  Cape  of  Good  Hope  occupied  by  Dutch  176 
1652-4.  First  Dutch  War  182 
1653-8.           Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector     165,171, 

172,  180,  275 
1654-9.  ^^^r  ^^^^^^  Spain  165 

1655.  Conquest  of  Jamaica  180 

1659.  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  165,  184 

1660-85.         Charles  II.  172,  173,  179,  t8i,  187,  196 

i66o.  First  Navigation  Act  of  Restoration    181,211 
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1661-83.         Colbert,  chief  minister  of  France  176 

1663.  Carolina  founded  181 

1663-1718.      Contest  of  Austria  with  the  Turks  184 

1664-7.  Second  Dutch  War  182 

1665.  Occupation  of  the  New  Netherlands         182 

1665-1700.      Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain  189 

1667-8.  Louis  XIV. 's  war  with  Spain  185,  187 

1668.  Bombay  acquired  by  the  East  India 

Company  179 

1670.  Colonisation  of  the  Bahamas  180 

1672-4.  Third  Dutch  War  182 

1672-8.  Louis   XIV. 's   war   with   the    United 

Netherlands  1S5,  187 

1672-1702.      William  III.  of  Orange,  Stadtholder       173, 

187,  188 
1673.  Marquette  discovers  the  Mississippi  177 

1681.  La   Salle  explores  the   Mississippi  to 

its  mouth  177 

„  Completion  of  Mediterranean-Bay  of 

Biscay  Canal  217 

1682.  Pennsylvania  colonised  181 

1683.  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  184 
1685-8.           James  II.                     173,  174,  181,  188,  190 

1685.  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  186 

1686.  League  of  Augsburg  188 
1688-97.  War  of  the  League  of  Augsburg  18S 
1688.  William  of  Orange  lands  at  Torbay : 

the  Revolution    173,  174,  188,  195,  196, 199 
1689-94.         William  III.  and  Mary  II.        173,  174,  188, 

197.  275 
J689.  The  Bill  of  Rights  174,  -t 95 

1694.  Bank  of  England  founded  210 

1694-1702.     William  III.  189 

1697.  Foundation  of  the  French  colony  of 

Louisiana  177 

„  Treaty  of  Ryswick  189,  190 

1698.  First  Partition  Treaty  189 

1699.  Second  Partition  Treaty  189,  190 
1700-46.  Philip  v.,  King  of  Spain  190,  192 
1701-14.  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  190 
1701-41.  Agricultural  improvements  of  Jethro 

Tull  213 
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1702-14.  Anne  174,  197 

1704.  Battle  of  Blenheim  190 

1706.  Battle  of  Ramillies  192 

1707.  Parliamentary  union  of  England  and 

Scotland  277 

1708.  Battle  of  Oudenarde  192 

1709.  Battle  of  Malplaquet  192 
1711-40.  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  180,  192 
1713.  Treaty  of  Utrecht  192,  193,  201 
1714-27.  George  I.,  First  of  the  Hanoverians  174,  197 
17 17.  Triple  Alliance  of  Britain,  France  and 

Holland  201 

1721-42.         Sir  Robert  Walpole,  chief  minister  197 

^725-95-         Robert  BakeweU  214 

1727-60.         George  H.  197 

1730-8.  Lord    Townshend's    agricultural    ex- 

periments 2 13 

1733-5-  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  202 

1733-  First  Family  Compact  201 

Kay's  Flying  Shuttle  invented  214 

1734-7S.  Voltaire's  attack  on  existing  institutions    220 

1739.  Collapse  of  the  Mogul  Empire  203,  205 

1740-S6.  FredericktheGreat,KingofPrussia  202,221,268 
1740-8.  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession         202,  282 

1741-54.         Dupleix,  Governor  of  Pondicherry  205 

1744-66.         Career  of  Clive  in  India  205,  251 

1753-  Rousseau's  'Discourse  an  the  Origin  of 

Inequality'  221 

1756-63.         Seven  Years'  War  202,  282 

1757.  Battle  of  Plassey  206 

^757'^'^ ■         Ministry  of  Pitt  and  Newcastle  204 

1759.  Battle  of  Lagos  207 
Capture  of  Quebec  207 
Battle  of  Quiberon  Bay  207 

1760.  Battle  of  Wandewash  206 
Surrender  of  Montreal  207 

1760-1820.  George  III  198-200,  208,  237,  275 

1761.  Bridgewater  Canal  completed  217 
1762-96.  Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Russia  221 
1763.  Treaty  of  Paris  207,  208,  249 
1763-74.  Struggle  of  the  government  with  John 

Wilkes  199 


\ 
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1764.  Hargreaves's  Spinning -Jenny  214 

1765-82.         Watt's  Steam  Engine  214 

1765-90.         Joseph  XL,  Emperor  221 

1768-80.         Captain  Cook's  voyages  253 

1769.  Arkwiight's    spinning    machine    or 

water-frame  214 

1770-82.         Lord  North's  ministry  199,  200 

1772-3.  Warren  Hastings,  Governor  of  Bengal      251 

1772-95.         Partitions  of  Poland  269,  282 

1773-85.         Warren    Hastings,    Governor-General 

of  India  251 

1775-83.         War  of  American  Independence  200,  202, 

208,  224,  232,  250,  252 

1776  American  Declaration  of  Independence  208, 240 

,,  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations         216,262 

1778.  France  at  war  with  Britain  208 

1779.  Spain  at  war  with  Britain  208 
.„                  Crompton's  spinning  mule                            214 

1780.  Armed  neutrality.    Holland  at  war 

with  Britain  208 

1782-1800.  Independent  Irish  Parliament  275 

1783.  Treaty  of  Versailles  208,  209,  230,  250 

„  Cort  discovers  process  of  puddling  215 

1783-1801.  First  ministry  of  William  Pitt     226,  227,  275 

1785.  Cartwright's  power  loom  214 

1787.  Constitution  of  United  States  established    238 

1788.  Convict  settlement  in  AustraUa  253 

1789.  Meeting  of  the  States-General : 

beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  209 . 

222,  223,  239,  243,  244 

1790.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French 

Revolution  223 

1791.  Grant  of  self-government  to  Canada  257,  277 
1792-7.  First  coalition  against  France  223 

1792.  Battle  of  Valmy  224 
„                  French  invade  Belgium  and  throw 

open  the  Scheldt  224,  226 

1793.  Execution  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France  223 
1793-1802.       Britain  at  war  with  France         224,  226,  250 

1794  Battle  of  the  First  of  June  227 

1795  Conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 

British  occupation  of  Ceylon  250 
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1797.  Battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent  227 
Rattle  of  Camperdown  227 

1798.  Battle  of  the  Nile  _  227 
1798-1805.  Lord  Wellesley,  Governor-General  of  India  252 
1799-1804.       Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of  France         223,  224, 

227,  231 

1800.  Parliamentax}-  Union  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland  275 

1801-25.  Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia  283 

1801.  Battle  of  Copenhagen  227 

1802.  Peace  of  Amiens  — 
First  Factory  Act  263 

1803.  Purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United 

States  231 

1803-14.         Britain  at  war  with  Napoleon  227,  250 

1804-6.  Second  ministry  of  Pitt  226,  227 

1804-14.  Napoleon  L,  Emperor  of  the  French     224,  228, 

239,  280,  282 
1805.  Battle  of  Trafalgar  227 

1807.  Fulton's  steamship  sails  on  the  Hudson  215 
Bombardment  of  Copenhagen  227 

1808.  Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain.    Forced 

by  Napoleon  to  resign  233 

Rising  of  Spaniards  against  French  227 

1808-14.         The  Peninsular  War  227 

1809.  Battle  of  Talavera  227 
1810-2.           Napoleonic  Empire  at  its  height  224 

1812.  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia  228 
Bell  applies  steam  to  navigation  215 
Battle  of  Salamanca  227 

1812-4.  Second  War  of  American  Independence  231,232 

1813.  The  Rising  of  the  Nations  228 
Battle  of  Vittoria  227 
Battle  of  Leipzig  228 

1813-33.         Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain  233 

1814.  Invasion  of  France  "^^T,  '22S 
Abdication  of  Napoleon  228 

18 1 4-5.  Congress  of  Vienna  269 

1814-29.  Stephenson's  locomotive  215 

1815.  Return  of  Napoleon  to  France  228 
Battle  of  Waterloo  228 
Peace  of  Vienna      243,  250,  269,  274,  283,  287 
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1815.  The  Holy  Alliance  235,  283,  284.  287 

1815-25.  Foundation   of   independent   Spanish 

American  Republics         209,  233,  234,  249 
1816-26.  John  VI.,  King  of  Portugal  234 

1818.  Rush-Bagot  agreement  between  Britain 

and  the  United  States  231 

1819.  Macadamised  roads  introduced  217 
Spain  cedes  Florida  to  United  States  231 

1820-30.  George  IV.  — - 

182 1 -9.  War  of  Greek  Independence  272 

1822-7.  George  Canning,  Foreign  Secretary  235 

1822.  Independence  of  Brazil  234 

1823.  First  enunciation  of  Monroe  Doctrine  234,235 
1824-86.  Conquest  of  Farther  India  252 
1824-30.  Charles  X.,  King  of  France  243,  254 
1825.  Trade  Unions  legalised  263 

1828.  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 

Acts  :    civil  rights  granted  to  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  242 

1829.  Repeal  of  CathoHc  disabilities  242 
1830-7.           William  IV.  — 

1830.  French  occupation  of  Algeria  :  begin- 

ning of  the  second  French  Empire  254 

„  Revolutions  in  Europe  243 

1830-48.  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French  243 

1831-65.  Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians  243,  272 

1832.  First  Reform  Bill  91.  241,  243 

1833.  Lord  Ashley's  Factory  Act  263 
1837-1901.  Victoria  252 
1839.  Education  Act  242 
1839-49.  Occupation  of  the  North-West  of  India  252 
1843.  Movement  in  Ireland  for  repeal  of  the 

Union  276 

1843-1902       Expansion   of  British   South   African 

Settlements  255,  256 

1845.  United  States  annex  Texas  232 

1846.  Division   of   Oregon   between   Britain 

and  the  United  States  231 

1848.  The  '  Year  of  Revolutions'  243-245,  284 

1848-52.  Second  French  Republic  244,  245 

1848.  Mexico    cedes    California    and    New 

Mexico  to  the  United  States  232 
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1849-51.  Gold  discoveries  in  Australia                     253 

1852.  Collapseof  Revolutionary  movement    244,245 

1852-70.  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French        245, 

246,  272 

1854-6.  Crimean  War                                245   246,  272 

1857.  Indian  Mutiny  252 

1858.  Foundation  of  British  Columbia  250 

1859.  Austro-Sardinian  War  2^5,  246,  270,  272 
1861-5.  American  Civil  War  261,  275 
1862-7.  P^ench  attempt  to  establish  an  Empire 

in  Mexico  235 

1864.              Conference  at  Geneva  285 

1866.               Seven  Weeks'  War                                245  270 

1S67.             ^Second  Reform  Bill  241 

,,                 Establishment  of  Dominion  of  Canada  277 

Karl  Marx's  Capital  published  265 

1868-80.          Benjamin  Disraeli's  premierships  255 

1868-94.          Gladstone's  premierships  276 

1869.  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  275 

1870.  ^Education -Act  242 
1870-1.            Franco-Prussian  War           245,  246   261  272 

1871.  Establishment  of  the  German  Empire  261, 

270,  272 
,,  Communist  Rising  in  Paris  265 

1875.  Establishment    of    the    Third    French 

RepuWic  246 

1877-8.  Russo-Turkish  War  245,  272 

1879.  Dual  Alliance  of  Germany  and  Austria     286 

1882.  Alliance    of    Germany    and    Italy. 

Foundation  of  the  Triple  AUiance         286 

1884.  Third  Reform  Bill.-  241 

Beginning  of  German  colonial  empire       256 

1886.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  proposals  276 

1888-1918.      William  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany  256,  2S0  282 

1889.  Establishment     of    the    Republic    of 

Brazil  234 

1890.  Resignation  of  Bismarck  256 
1894  Franco-Russian  Alliance  286 
1895-1903.      Joseph  Chamberlain,  Colonial  Secretary  255 

1897.  Rise  of  Syndicalism  265 

1898.  Beginning  of  German  naval  challenge 

to  Britain  286 
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1899.  First  Hague  Conference  285 

1900.  Foundation  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

AustraHa  278 

1901-10.  Edward  VII.  — 

1902.  Education  Act  242 

1904.  Anglo-French  Entente  256,286 

1904-5.  Russo-Japanese  War  246 

1906.  Rise  of  the  Labour  Party  to  prominence    264 

1907.  Agreement  between  Britain  and  Russia. 

Establishment  of  the  Triple  Entente  286 

„                 Dominion  of  New  Zealand  278 

„                 Second  Hague  Conference  285 

1910.              Union  of  South  Africa  27S 

1910.             George  V.  — 

1912.               Occupation  of  Tripoli  by  Italy  256 
1913-21.          Woodrow    Wilson,    President    of    the 

United  States  287 
\    1914.              Formation  of  the  Triple  (trade  union) 

AUiance  263 
\   1914-8.           The  Great  War             224,246,247,257,258, 

271,  286 

1916.  Rebellion  in  Ireland  :   rise  of  the  Sinn 

Fein  Party  276 

1917.  Revolution  in  Russia  :    establishment 

of  Bolshevist  Government       194,  246,  266 

1918.  Franchise  Act  241 
Education  Act  242 

,,                 Revolutions  in  Europe  194,  247 

1919.  Peace  of  Versailles  274,  287 
The  League  of  Nations  258,  287 

1920.  Grant  of  self-government  to  India  278 

1921.  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  276 
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